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INTRODUCTION. 



Like some of the explorers whose deeds are recorded in 
these pages, I have been enticed far beyond the distance I 
qontemplated reaching on setting out upon my investiga- 
tions. Having only started to examine a single point in 
the history of Victoria, I have been led the length of pro- 
ducing a complete and authentic account of the exploration 
and colonization of that Province. 

This work had its origin in a curiosity to ascertain 
more particulars of the discovery of Port Phillip Bay 
by Lieut. Murray, than are supplied by the meagre state- 
ments respecting that event which have hitherto been 
published. It occurred to me that the log of the Lady 
Nelson, Murray's vessel, might contain some interesting 
details ; so, having ascertained that it was in existence in 
the Public Record Office, I applied for, and was favoured 
with, permission from the Admiralty to inspect the log, 
and am thus able to present to my readers all those parts 
of it which bear upon the subject of this book. Being 
astonished that a document of such historic importance 
should have been laid aside and forgotten, I naturally con- 
cluded that others relating to the early history of the 
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xii Introduction. 

Colony had shared the same fate. This led me to ask per- 
mission to inspect the Colonial Office papers in the Record 
Office, which was courteously granted; and I set to work 
upon a regular search through several hundred volumes of 
despatches and letters of the New South Wales Correspon- 
dence — from the foundation of the Colony in 1788, to the 
colonization of the Port Phillip District — and also through 
most of the Tasmanian Correspondence to the same period. 
From these papers, which contain a vast amount of in- 
formation respecting the early history of Australia, I have 
been able to bring to light numerous documents which 
have hitherto remained as if mere ordinary official records. 

Among these are all the papers and correspondence 
relating to the settlements attempted to be founded by 
Colonel Collins at Port Phillip in 1803-4, and by Captains 
Wright and Wetherall at Western Port in 1826-27. None 
of these papers seem ever to have been printed; and I 
know of no published account of either of those attempts 
to colonize the territory of Victoria. Whenever mentioned, 
they are barely noticed by writers who have treated of the 
early settlement of the Colony. 

Some documents, also, now brought to light, seem to 
set at rest the controversy whether Hume and Hovell, on 
arriving at the coast, both believed that they were at Port 
Phillip Bay or at Western Port, and also whether the 
party of Batman or of Fawkner first selected the site of 
Melbourne. 

I have been disappointed in not discovering two im- 
portant documents — for which I have sought wherever there 
seemed a chance of finding them in this country, and have 
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also written out for them to Sydney — namely, Bass's original 
journal of his whale-boat expedition to Western Port, and 
the report made by Surveyor-General Grimes of his inves- 
tigation of Port Phillip Bay, when sent from Sydney to 
examine that harbour in 1802. The leading facts of the 
former are doubtless given by Flinders, in his " Terra 
Australis ;" whose chart of the bay is completed from that 
of Grimes. But, as my desire has been to record the state- 
ments of the first explorers themselves, not secondary 
recitals of them, however complete and accurate, I regret 
being unable to give the exact words of Bass and Grimes. 
I, however, rejoice at the fact that the report of the latter* 
has recently been found in Sydney, although unable to set 
it out in these pages, and hope that some one will also be 
more fortunate than I have been in discovering Bass's 
original journal — the only important document now wanting 
to complete the authentic history of discovery in Victoria. 

The facts contained in these pages could have been com- 
pressed into much smaller space, by merely giving the 
substance of the documents set out, with references to 
where they may be found ; but then the work would be 
without its chief value as an authority, — most of the docu- 
ments in it having never before been printed. 

My desire being to produce an accurate and complete 
work on my native Colony, I now present this in the 
form which strikes me as likely to make it most useful as 
a permanent historical record. Its merit consists, not in 
my attempt to tell the tale of exploration and colonization 
in my own language, but in letting the explorers and 
colonizers speak in theirs. History would be more accurate 
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xiv Introduction. 

had those who made it been allowed to state, in their own 
way, how they did so, instead of other people attempting to 
tell their story better for them. 

Some of my readers, who know how strong my sym- 
pathies are with those large ideas which regard the United 
Empire as one nation— one country — may perhaps be sur- 
prised that I should have so much interested myself with 
the details of the early history of one of its provinces ; but 
I see no reason why the strongest Imperial sentiments 
should not co-exist with the warmest affection for that 
particular part of the Empire in which a man has been 
born and brought up. His devotion to the unity of the 
Empire need be none the less, because he thinks his own 
Colony, or division of the British Dominions, the best, and 
does his utmost to promote its advancement, in friendly 
and healthy rivalry for progress with the others. The 
interests of the Empire, and of its component parts, run 
upon such parallel lines, that it appears impossible that 
they can ever come into collision. The welfare of the whole 
is essential to each part, as that of each part is to the whole. 

I should be guilty of an unpardonable omission were I 
not to acknowledge my obligation to the Colonial and 
Admiralty Departments, in granting me permission to 
examine their documents, and to use those of them which 
appear in this book ; and I cannot speak too highly of 
the uniform courtesy and kindness with which I have been 
aided in my investigations by the gentlemen of each of the 
departments with whom I have been brought in contact, — 
particularly those of the Record Office, where most of my 
investigations have taken place. My thanks are specially 
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due to Mr. Alfred Kingston, for greatly facilitating my 
researches, for many valuable suggestions, and much kind- 
ness, during the long time I have pursued my inquiries in 
his office. 

I am also indebted to Mr. William Henty for valuable 
information respecting the settlement founded by his 
family at Portland Bay, and to Mr. Flinders Petrie, for 
some interesting facts about the explorations of his grand- 
father, the celebrated navigator. I have to thank Mr. 
H. B. T. Strangways for some kind assistance, and to 
acknowledge the helpful interest taken in my work by 
Messrs. Chesson, William Walker, J. A. Youl, C.M.G., 
Frederick Young, and by the late Mr. Edward Wilson. 

To Mr. Bon wick, Mr. Westgarth, Mr. Rusden, Rev. Dr. 
Lang, Rev. Julian Woods, and others, great praise is due 
for their services, in giving to the world such knowledge 
respecting the history of Victoria, as has been obtainable 
from Australian sources of information. 

The fact that Australia was governed till 1856, according 
to the Crown Colony system, accounts for most of the im- 
portant early official documents, relating to the history of 
the country, having been sent to England. 

I at first thought of strictly limiting this history to the 
exploration and colonization of the territory ; but, as it 
approached completion, it seemed desirable to continue it, 
on an abbreviated scale, down to the time when the Port 
Phillip District, — after having been separated from New 
South Wales, and passing through a short existence as the 
Crown Colony of Victoria, — was finally invested with all 
the functions of constitutional self-government. At this 
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period the early history of the Colony plearly ends. From the 
occupation of the territory downwards, the leading events 
are, therefore, noticed ; but if recorded on the same scale as 
those of the earlier and less known periods of the colonial 
history, they would have occupied at least as much space. 

What this work does for Victoria might well be done 
for each of the Australian Colonies. It is time that all 
the documents bearing upon their history should be printed. 
Some years ago a literary society in New York sent over to 
this country and obtained copies of all documents relating 
to the history of that State, which have since been published. 
The same has been done for other portions of the American 
Union. My book must do some service, if it only direct 
attention to the mine of information respecting colonial 
history which it has far from exhausted. Not until the 
forgotten materials for the history of each of the Colonies 
are collected, as I have endeavoured to collect those of Vic- 
toria, can a comprehensive history of Australia be written. 

I have only been able to accomplish this undertaking by 
spreading it over some years — other avocations having pre- 
vented me from devoting myself continuously to the work. 
It has been a labour, but one of love, lightened by the in- 
terest which the expectation and realization of new dis- 
coveries impart, not merely to the geographical explorer 
himself, but, in no small degree also, to the historian who 
seeks to bring to light the forgotten records of his achieve- 
ments. 

Francis Peter Labtlliere. 

5, Pump Couet, Temple, 
May, 1878. 
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EAELT HISTORY OF YICTOEIA. 



CHAPTER I, 

EARLIEST DISCOVERIES, 

First Discovery of Australia uncertain — Cook first sights the coast of 
Victoria—Captain Hunter s douhts as to Tasmania being a 
peninsula — Vancouver proposes to ascertain the fact — His 
despatches to Lord Grenville on the subject — Mungo Park volun- 
teers to explore in Australia — Letter of Sir Joseph Banks 
communicating the offer to the Government. 

Australia has had no Columbus. It Is even doubtful if 
the first navigators who reached her shores set out with any 
idea of discovering a great south land. At all events, it 
would seem, their achievements were so little esteemed by 
themselves and their countrymen, that no means were taken 
to preserve their names in connexion with their discoveries. 
Holland long had the credit of bringing to light the exis- 
tence of that island-continent, which until recent years 
was best known by her name. 

In 1861, however, Mr. Major, to whom we are indebted 
for more recent research upon the subject, produced 

VOL. I, ^ N B 
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2 Early History of Victoria. 

evidence which appeared to demonstrate that the Portu- 
guese had reached the shores of Australia in 1601, five 
years before the Dutch yacht Duyphen, or Dove, — the 
earliest vessel whose name has been handed down — sighted, 
about March, 1606, what is believed to have been the 
coast near Cape York. Mr. Major, in a learned paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries in 1872, indicated the 
probability that the first discovery was made " in or before 
the year 1531." The dates of two of the six maps from 
which Mr. Major derives his information are 1531 and 1542. 
The latter clearly indicates Australia, which is called Jave 
la Grande. New Zealand is also marked. The other maps, 
though without dates,, doubtless relate to discoveries made 
a few years earlier. Mr. Major, in kindly explaining these 
interesting particulars to the author, also referred to a 
letter of Andrea Corsali, a Florentine, written in 1515, 
which leaves little doubt that Europeans had at that date 
got as far on the way to Australia as Banda, if not New 
Guinea. In a subsequent paper, in 1873 — the original 
report of the pretented discoverer in 1601 having been 
found in Brussels — Mr. Major charges this Portuguese 
navigator, who claimed to have discovered, in 1601, a 
southern land in the position of Australia, with gross im- 
posture ; for he describes the country, which he calls Lu9a 
Antara, as containing many populous cities and towns, as 
abounding in gold, and with inhabitants addicted to cock- 
fighting. 1 

Two of the six maps referred to by Mr. Major, as indi- 

1 " Further Facts relating to the Early Discovery of Australia, com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries." By Richard Henry 
Major, Esq., F.S.A. 
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eating an early discovery of Australia, are probably those 
mentioned by Captain Flinders in the introduction to his 
" Terra Australis/' where he says,— 

"Within these last few years, however, two curious manuscript 
charts have been brought to light, which have favoured an opinion 
that Terra Australis had really been visited by Europeans nearly a 
century before any authentic accounts speak of its discovery. One of 
these charts is in French, without date ; and, from its almost exact 
similitude, is probably either the original, or a copy of the other which 
is in English, and bears, with the date 1542, a dedication to the King 
of England. In it an extensive country is marked to the southward of 
the Moluccas, under the name of Great Java, which agrees nearer 
with the position and extent of Terra Australis than with any other 
land ; and the direction given to some parts of the coast approaches too 
near to the truth for the whole to have been marked from conjecture 

alone It may, at the same time, be admitted that a part of 

the west and north-west coasts, where the coincidence of form is most 
striking, might have been seen by the Portuguese themselves, before 
the year 1540, in their voyages to and from India." 

On turning to Admiral Burney's work, 2 to which 
Flinders refers for the preceding statement, we find the 
history of the early discovery of Australia thus summed 
up: — 

" All these circumstances justify and support the opinion that the 
northern and western coasts of New Holland were known, and were 
the Great Java of the sixteenth century. There are likewise reasons 
for supposing that the eastern coast had been seen ; but they are not 
sufficient to authorize the insertion of any part of it in a chart of the 
discoveries made previous to 1579." 

Burney has little doubt that some of the land seen " by 
Torres to the southward was part of the Great Terra 

* "Chronological History of Discoveries in the South Sea or 
Pacific," published 1803. 

B 2 
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Auttrali*. And what renders this more remarkable is that, 
in this same year, 1606, a Dutch vessel saw land in 
13f ° S., which was supposed to be a continuation of the 
land of Papua or New Guinea. The furthest seen by the 
Hollanders was named by them Cape Keer Weer (Cape 
Turn- Again). Accordingly, there is some reason to believe 
that the Great Terra Australis was twice seen in the year 
1606, but, not being known as such, it cannot be said to 
have been then discovered." 

Further on in the same volume the writer says, — 

" Nothing was known with certainty concerning a southern continent 
previous to the year 1616. The land seen in 1606 by the Duyphen 
yacht, and named Cape Keer Weer .... was believed to be part 
of New Guinea ; and a total ignorance seems to have prevailed in the 
world concerning the navigation of De Torres between New Guinea 
and the Great Terra Australis, besides that Torres himself supposed 
all the land seen by him to the south of New Guinea to be islands. 

" In the month of October, 1616, a ship named the Eendracht, 
commanded by Theodoric Hertoge, being on her passage outward 
bound from Holland to the East Indies, fell in with land about 25° S., 
which proved to be part of the western coast of the Great Terra 
Australis." 

Though the date of the first discovery of Australia, and 
the name of the man who made it, have passed into an 
oblivion which, most probably, will never be penetrated, no 
such obscurity exists with regard to the occasion on which 
civilized men first saw any portion of that Australian 
territory of which we are going to treat. Unless some 
unknown navigators have never returned to tell the tale, 
or that all record of it has been lost, the famous Captain, 
then Lieutenant, Cook and his comrades were the first to 
set eyes upon the shores of the present colony of Victoria. 

Sailing from Cape Farewell in New Zealand for the 
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coast of what was then supposed to be the peninsula of 
Van Diemen's Land, the Endeavour, on the morning of 
Thursday, April 19th, 1770, sighted' land near Point 
Hicks, which was called after the first lieutenant, who first 
saw it. The position of this headland is a little to the 
west of Cape Howe, the eastern extremity of the present 
colony. The great navigator did not stop to make any 
investigations, or to solve the mystery about Tasmania ; 
but he turned away, and pursued his course along the east 
coast of Australia, discovering Botany Bay, April 27th, 
Port Jackson on the 6th, and Moreton Bay on the 16th 
May, and passing and naming York Cape August 21st. 
On that day he also took possession of " the whole eastern 
coast .... in right of his Majesty King George the 
Third, by the name of New South Wales/' He then 
steered towards New Guinea. 

A quarter of a century passed before anything was added 
to the little knowledge of Victoria acquired by Cook's 
glance at her coast. As, however, the earliest description, 
even though meagre, of places and persons of interest must, 
convey first impressions better than any subsequent writer 
can attempt, either more briefly or fully, to describe them, 
the following extract from " Cook's Voyage in 1770" 
should have a place in any complete history of the dis- 
coveries which we have to narrate : — 

" Wednesday, l%th. — In the morning of the 18th we saw two Port 
Egmont hens and a pintado bird, which are certain signs of approach- 
ing land, and, indeed, by our reckoning, we could not be far from it, 
for our longitude was now one degree to the westward of the east 
side of Van Diemen's Land, according to the longitude laid down by 
Tasman, whom we could not suppose to have erred much in so short a 
run as from this land to New Zealand ; and by our latitude we could 
not be above fifty or fifty-five leagues from the place where he took 
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his departure. All this day we had frequent squalls and a great 
swell. 

" Thursday 19tk. — At one in the morning we brought to and 
sounded, but had no ground with 130 fathoms. At six we saw land 
extending from N.E. to W. at the distance of five or six leagues, having 
eighty fathoms water with a fine sandy bottom. 

" We continued standing westward, with the wind at S.S.W. till 
eight, when we made all the sail we could, and hove away along the 
shore N.E. for the easternmost land in sight, being at this time in 
latitude 37° 58' S. and longitude 210° 39* W. The southernmost 
point of land in sight, which bore from us W. ± S., I judged to lie in 
latitude 38°, longitude 211° 7', and gave it the name of Point Hicks, 
because Mr. Hicks, the first lieutenant, was the first who discovered it. 
To the southward of this point no land was to be seen, though it was 
very clear in that quarter ; and by our longitude, compared with that 
of Tasman, not as it is laid down in the printed charts, but in the 
extracts from 'Tasman's Journal,' published by Rembrantse,. the body 
of Van Diemen's Land ought to have borne due south : and, indeed, 
from the sudden falling of the sea after the wind abated, I had reason 
to think it did ; yet, as I did not see it, and as I found this coast 
trend N.E. and S.W., or rather more to the eastward, I cannot determine 
whether it joins to Van Diemen's Land or not. 

" At noon we were in latitude 37° Stf, longitude 210° 29* W. The 
extremes of this land extended from N.W. to E.N.E., and a remarkable 
point before N. 20 E. at the distance of about four leagues. This 
point rises in a round hillock, very much resembling the Earn Head 
at the entrance of Plymouth Sound, and therefore 1 called it by the 
same name. The variation by an aziuiuth taken this morning was 
3° 7' E., and what we had now seen of the land appeared low and 
level ; the sea-shore was a white sand, but the country within was 
green and woody. About one o'clock we saw three waterspouts at 
once ; two were between us and the shore, and the third at some 
distance upon our larboard quarter. This phenomenon is so well 
known that it is net necessary to give a particular description of it 
here. 

" At six o'clock in the evening we shortened sail and brought to for 
the night, having fifty -six fathoms water, and a fine sandy bottom. 
The northernmost land in sight then bore N.E. by E. J E., and a small 
island lying close to a point on the main bore W., distant two leagues. 
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This point, which I called Cape Howe, may be known by the trending 
of the coast, which is north on one side and south-west on the other ; 
it may also be known by some round hills upon the main, just within 
it. 

"Friday, 2tith.— -We brought to for the night, and at four in the 
morning made sail along the shore to the northward." 

Although nothing was done for so many years to decide 
whether Tasmania was joined to Victoria — a question 
respecting which Cook seems scarcely to have raised a 
doubt — the subject did not wholly escape attention. The 
peninsula theory was evidently shaken some years before 
it was finally refuted. The first to question it seems to 
have been Captain John Hunter, who went out with the 
colonizing expedition to Botany Bay, as second captain 
of the Sirius, under Captain Phillip, whom he afterwards 
succeeded as Governor of New South Wales. Hunter was 
sent in command of that vessel for supplies to the Cape. 
He sailed from Port Jackson, October 2nd 1788, and 
re-entered it May 9th, 1789. On his return voyage he 
made the following observation : — 

" In passing f ( at a distance from the coast) between the islands of 
Schooten and Furneaux and Point Hicks— the former being the 
northernmost of Captain Fumeaux's observations here, and the latter 
the southernmost part which Captain Cook saw when he sailed along 
the coast — there has been no land seen ; and from our having felt an 
easterly set of current, when the wind was from that quarter (north- 
west), we had an uncommon large sea ; there is reason thence to belieVv 
that there is in that space either a deep gulf or a strait which may 
separate Van Diemen's Land from New Holland. There have no 
discoveries been made on the western side of this land in the parallel I 
allude to, between 39° 00' and 42° W S., the land there having never 
been seen." 3 

8 " Historical Journal of the Transactions at Port Jackson and 
Norfolk Island. By Captain John Hunter," published 1793. 
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Captain Vancouver, in a despatch 4 to Lord Grenville, 
dated " Discovery, False Bay, Cape of Good Hope, August 
ye 9th, 1791/' proposes to solve this geographical problem. 
He says, — 

" Since receiving my instructions at Falmouth for the prosecution 
of our voyage, I have much regretted not being fortunate enough, in a 
further interview with your lordship, to have gained your final opinion 
respecting the examination of that extent of coast of the S.W. side of 
New Holland which in the present age appears a real blot in geography, 
particularly when we reflect on the many vessels that in this improved 
age of navigation have passed the meridians, we have every reason to 
suppose it occupies not more than 150 leagues to the south of it, with- 
out endeavouring to bring home any further information respecting 
that extensive country . . . ." 

After avowing his ambition to acquire " every knowledge 
of the distant regions " he was going to visit, and stating 
that Cook's chart of the Sandwich Islands had left him 
" but a small field to occupy two winters in their further 
examination," he says, — 

"And likewise as when I had the honour of communicating my 
wishes to prosecute such an examination, your lordship seemed highly 
to approve of the idea, it is my intention to fall in with the S.W. Cape 
of New Holland, and should I find the shores capable of being 
navigated without much hazard, to range its coast and determine 
whether it and Yan Diemen's Land are joined, which, from all infor- 
mation at present extant, appears somewhat doubtful. I should be 
exceeding sorry to lose this opportunity of throwing some light on the 
above subject, having sufficient time before me to do it and reach the 
Sandwich Islands, refresh, &c, &c, prior to proceeding on the 
American coast, agreeable to my instructions. 

" I shall, however, prescribe this design with the utmost caution, and, 
should I find it attended with intricacy and danger, ever having the 
object of our voyage in view, abandon it and proceed into the Pacific 
Ocean." 

4 New South Wales Correspondence, Eecord Office. 
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How far Vancouver carried out his proposed exploration 
of the Australian coast appears in a letter 5 he addressed to 
Governor Phillip at Sydney, dated " Discovery at sea, 15th 
of October, 1792/' and sent with another, headed "Dis- 
covery, Monterrey, 29th December, 1792." In this docu- 
ment the navigator thus briefly gives the first intimation 
of the existence of what must ultimately become one of the 
most important harbours and naval stations of the United 
Empire : — 

" On my passage into this ocean I visited a small part of the S.W. 
coast of New Holland, and there discovered one very excellent port, 
which I have honoured with the name of King George the Third's 
Sound. As I think from the situation the fertility of the country 
♦ ♦ « • it may be worthy some further attention." 

Having made this valuable addition to the geography 
of Australia, he followed the coast as far as Termination 
Island in long. 122° 8' ; but, there being indications of bois- 
terous weather, which he did not like to encounter on an 
unexplored coast, he sailed for Tasmania, and, passing to the 
south of that island as well as of New Zealand, one of his 
ships, the Chatham, discovered the islands which bear her 
name. 

Before coming to expeditions which were successfully 
carried out, and some of which stand * unsurpassed in the 
annals of exploration, one great traveller must be men- 
tioned as offering to investigate the unknown regions of 
Australia. We cannot doubt that he would have achieved 
great success; and how different might have been his 
career had his proposal — which for some reason was not 
acted upon — been carried out ! It has been forgotten, if 

4 Eecord Office. 
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it were ever publicly known, that Mungo Park volunteered 
to proceed as an explorer to Australia. In the N. S. 
Wales official correspondence/ there is a letter to John 
King, Esq., of the Treasury, dated May 15th, 1798, from 
Sir Joseph Banks, communicating Park's offer and the very 
modest terms which he annexed to it. Sir Joseph, after 
speaking about the introduction of hops into N. S. Wales, 
and the fitting up of a plant cabin in the Porpoise, which 
was about to sail for that colony, remarks that, though 
the country had been possessed " more than ten years, so 
much has the discovery of the interior been neglected that 
no one article has hitherto been discovered, by the importa- 
tion of which the mother country can receive any degree of 
return for the cost of founding and hitherto maintaiping the. 
colony ." He then proceeds as follows, with respect to the 
exploration of the interior, and Mungo Park in connexion 
with it : — 

" It is impossible to conceive that such a body of land, as large as 
all Europe, does not produce vast rivers, capable of being navigated 
into the heart of the interior, or, if properly investigated, that 6uch a 
country, situate in a most fruitful climate, should not produce some 
native raw material of importance to a manufacturing country as 
England is. 

" Mr. Mungo Park lately returned from a journey in Africa, where 
he penetrated further into the inland than any European before has 
done by several hundred miles, and discovered an immense navigable 
river running westward, which offers the means of penetrating into the 
centre of that vast continent, exploring the nations that inhabit it, and 
monopolizing their trade to our settlement at Senegambia, with a small 
force, and at an expense which must be deemed inconsiderable when 
compared with the object to be attained, offers himself as a volunteer 
to be employed In exploring the interior of New Holland, by its rivers 
or otherwise, as may in the event be found most expedient. 

6 Kecord Office. 
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"His moral character is unblemished, his temper mild, and his 
patience inexhaustible, as he has proved during his African expedition ; 
he is sufficiently versed in astronomy to make and to calculate observa- 
tions to determine both latitude and longitude ; he knows geography 
enough to construct a map of the countries he may visit, draws a little, 
has a complete knowledge of botany and zoology, and has been 
educated in the medical line. 

" He is very moderate in his terms : he will be content with ten 
shillings a day and his rations, and happy if his pay is settled at twelve 
shillings. The amount of his outfit for instruments, arms, presents, 
&c, will not, I think, exceed 100£. He will want a decked vessel of 
about thirty tons under the command of a lieutenant, with orders to 
follow his advice in all matters of exploring. Such a vessel may easily 
be built in the country, if one already there, which is found to have 
very bad qualities as a sea-boat, cannot be made sufficiently trust- 
worthy ; and Lieutenant Flinders, a countryman of mine, a man of 
activity and information, who is already there, will, I am sure, be 
happy if he is intrusted with the command, and will enter into the 
spirit of his orders, and agree perfectly with Park. 

" The crew of such a vessel need not, in my opinion, consist of more 
than ten men— four for boat-keepers, and six to proceed in the country 
with one or both the commanders, as may happen when inland journeys 
are to be attempted. 

" If either or both these projects are carried into execution, I will 
readily undertake to draw up instructions for all parties, and to 
correspond with them during the execution of their plans, under the 
superintendence of your office, such hopes have I of material discoveries 
being made, and such zeal do I really feel for the prosperity of a colony 
in the founding of which I bore a considerable share." 

Had Mungo Park gone out to Australia at the time in 
question, although he would have arrived too late to have 
anticipated the great exploit of Bass, which we must next 
proceed to notice, he would assuredly have reaped the 
laurels which have crowned other discoverers; and there is 
little doubt that Victoria would have formed an important 
part of the sphere of his explorations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EXPEDITIONS OF BASS AND FLINDERS. 

Two excursions in the Tom Thumb — Famous voyage of Bass in the 
whale-boat — Governor Hunter's despatch describing it — Bass meets 
escaped convicts — Wilson's Promontory — Western Port reached — 
Bass convinced of existence of a Strait — Remarks of Flinders on 
the whale-boat voyage — His visit to Furneaux Islands — He and 
Bass sail round Tasmania in the Norfolk — Fate of Bass. 

We now come to the period when the exploration of the 
territory of Victoria really commenced. Cook had sighted, 
and sailed away from, the coast of our future colony. 
Eighteen years later, Captain Phillip founded the first 
settlement in Australia, at Port Jackson. He arrived at 
Botany Bay, January 18th, 1788, — a date which will ever 
he memorable as the day on which the Anglo-Saxon race 
was first planted in the Great South Land, and the founda- 
tion laid for one of the grandest and most important 
extensions of the British Empire. For thirteen years after 
this historic event, nothing was done to solve the problem 
of the southern coast — the doubt respecting Tasmania still 
continuing. 

At length, in October, 1795, Flinders and Bass first 
started in the direction in which they subsequently made 
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their great discoveries. Little had been added to the know- 
ledge which Cook had acquired of the coast to the south of 
Port Jackson, Indeed, even in the near neighbourhood of 
Botany Bay, the country had not been thoroughly investi- 
gated ; for to throw further light upon it was the object of 
the first expedition of Bass and Flinders. Their boat, 
the Tom Thumb, was but eight feet long ; and, besides 
themselves, it was only manned by a boy. The result of 
the journey was the tracing of the George River, which 
runs into Botany Bay, twenty miles further than it had 
previously been examined. On March 25th, 1796, the 
same gallant craft and crew started again, and proceeded as 
far south as Port Hacking, which they investigated, return- 
ing to Sydney, April 2nd, after meeting with some hair- 
breadth escapes. At one time Bass had to keep the sheet of 
the sail in his hand, whilst Flinders steered with the oar, and 
the boy bailed out the water which washed in upon them ; 
and on another occasion, the surf, carrying the boat on to 
the beach, completely drenched them and everything they 
had. 

The expedition, in 1797-98, of Mr, George Bass, surgeon 
of the Reliance, is one of the most remarkable in the 
annals of adventurous discovery. The author regrets that 
he cannot narrate it in the words of the explorer himself; 
but after seeking in vain in all quarters in this country, 
where there seemed any chance of Bass's original journal 
being found, and writing to Sydney about it, he is obliged to 
give the facts of the expedition second-hand, as stated by 
Flinders in his " Terra Australis." Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
grandson of the distinguished navigator, writes to the 
author in reply to his inquiries, — " As to Bass's journal, 
I am as much in the dark as you are/' That this brave 
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explorer made copious notes of his voyage in the whale- 
boat, there can be no doubt, judging from the fact that, 
when he afterwards sailed round Van Diemen's Land with 
Flinders, he amply recorded his observations. Colonel 
Collins, in his " Account of the English Colony in New 
South Wales," published 1802, says that he is able to enter, 
" with some degree of minuteness, into the particulars " of 
the cruise round Van Diemen's Land, " being enabled to 
do this from the accurate and pleasing journal of Mr. 
Bass, with the perusal and use of which he has been 
favoured." 

The principal hope of Bass's journals being in existence 
is that, like Grimes's report, they may be disinterred from 
among the early official papers in Sydney. The one 
relating to the Western Port expedition would be of much 
greater value than the other which describes the voyage 
round Tasmania; for of that we have the account of 
Flinders, the joint hero with Bass of the enterprise. It 
does not appear, from the following despatch relating to the 
former — the whale-boat — expedition, that a copy of Bass's 
journal describing it was sent to this country by Governor 
Hunter. That officer's letter to the Duke of Portland, in the 
Record Office, would, therefore, seem to be the earliest 
written account of the famous whale-boat voyage now extant 
in this country, as far as the author has been able to dis- 
cover. This despatch, which appears never to have been 
published, runs thus : — 

" Sydney, New South Wales, 
" 1st March, 1798. 
" My Lobd Duke, — The tedious repairs which his Majesty's ship 
Reliance necessarily required, before she could be put in a condition for 
going again to sea, having given an opportunity to Mr. George Bass, 
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her surgeon — a young man of well-informed mind and an active disposi- 
tion — to offer himself to be employed in any way in which he could con- 
tribute to the benefit of the public service, I inquired of him in what way 
he was desirous of exerting himself, and he informed me nothing could 
gratify him more effectually than my allowing him the use of a good 
boat, and permitting him to man her with volunteers from the King's 
ships. I accordingly furnished him with an excellent whale-boat, well 
fitted, victualled, and manned to his wish, for the purpose of examining 
along the coast to the southward of this port, as far as he could with 
safety and convenience go. His perseverance against diverse winds, 
and almost incessant bad weather, led him as far south as the latitude 
of40°(Xy, or a distance from this port, taking the bendings of the 
coast, more than of 600 miles. He coasted the greater part of the way, 
and sedulously examined every inlet along the shore, which does not in 
these parts afford a single harbour fit to admit even a small vessel, except 
a bay in latitude 35° 06' called Jarvis's Bay, and which was so named 
by one of the transport ships bound here, who entered it, and is the 
same called by Captain Cook ' Longnose Bay ' ; he explored every acces- 
sible place until he came as far as the southernmost parts of this coast, 
seen by Captain Cook, and from thence until he reached the northern- 
most land, seen by Captain Furneaux, beyond which he went westward 
about sixty miles, where the coast falls away in a W.N.W. direction. 
Here he found an open ocean westward, and by the mountainous sea 
which rolled from that quarter, and no land discoverable in that direc- 
tion, we have much reason to conclude that there is an open strait 
through, between the latitude 39° and 40° 12' S., a circumstance which, 
from many observations made upon tides and currents thereabouts, 
I had long conjectured. 

" It will appear by this discovery that the northernmost land seen 
by Captain Furneanx is the southernmost extremity of this coast, and 
lies in latitude 39° OCK S. At the westward extremity of Mr. Bass's 
coasting voyage he found a very good harbour, but unfortunately the 
want of provision induced him to return sooner than I wished and in- 
tended ; and, on passing a small island laying off the coast, he discovered 
a smoke, and supposed it to have been made by some natives, with whom 
he wished to have an opportunity of conversing. On approaching the 
shore, he found the men were white and had some clothing on, and 
when he came near he observed two of them take to the water and swim 
off. They proved to be seven of a gang of fourteen who escaped from 
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hence in a boat on the 2nd of October last, mentioned in Letter No. 30, 
and who had been treacherously left on this desolate island by the 
other seven, who returned northward. The boat, it seems, was too small 
for their whole number, and when they arrived at Broken Bay they 
boarded another boat, the Hawkesbury, with fifty-six bushels of wheat 
on board, and then went off with her northward, leaving the old boat 
on shore. 

" These poor distressed wretches, who are chiefly Irish, would have 
endeavoured to travel northward and thrown themselves upon his 
Majesty's mercy, but were not able to get from this miserable island to 
the mainland. Mr. Bass's boat was too small to accommodate them 
with a passage, and as his provision was nearly expended he could 
only help them to the mainland, where he furnished them with a musket 
and ammunition and a pocket compass, with lines and fish-hooks. Two 
of the seven were very ill, and those he took into his boat, and shared his 
provision with the other five, giving them the best directions in his power 
how to proceed ; the distance being not less than 500 miles, he recom- 
mended them to keep along the coast, the better to enable them to get 
food. Indeed, the difficulties of the country, and the possibility of meeting 
hostile natives, are considerations which will occasion doubts of their 
ever being able to reach us. When they parted with Mr. Bass and his 
crew, who gave them what clothes they could spare, some tears were 
shed on both sides. The whale-boat arrived in this port after an 
absence of twelve weeks, and Mr. Bass delivered to me his observations 
on this adventurous expedition. I find he made several excursions into 
the interior of the country, wherever he had an opportunity. It will 
be sufficient to say that he found, in general, a barren, unpromising 
country, with very few exceptions ; and, were it even better, the want 
of harbours would render it less valuable. 

" Whilst this whale-boat was absent, I had occasion to send the 
colonial schooner to the southward, to take on board the remaining 
property saved from the wreck of the ship Sydney Cove, and to take 
the crew from the island she had been cast upon. I sent in the 
schooner Lieut. Flinders of the Reliance (a young man well qualified), 
in order to give him an opportunity of making what observations he 
could among those islands ; and the discovery which was made there 
by him and Mr. Hamilton, the master of the wrecked ship, shall be 
annexed to those of Mr. Bass in one chart, and forwarded to your 
grace herewith, by which I presume it will appear that the land 
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called Van Diemen's, and generally supposed to be the southern pro- 
montory of this country, is a group of islands separated from its 
southern coast by a strait, which it is probable may not be of narrow 
limits, but may perhaps be divided into two or more channels by the 

islands near that on which the Sydney Cove was wrecked. 1 

* * # * * 

" I have the honour to be, with very great respect, my lord, your 

grace's most humble and most obedient servant, 

" Jno. Hunter." 

The following particulars respecting the expedition in 
question are gathered from Flinders's " Terra Australis." 
In the evening of December 3rd, 1797, Bass set out on 
his voyage with a crew of six seamen and six weeks' pro- 
visions. On the 19th he discovered Twofold Bay, and 
next day rounded Cape Howe, and thus Victoria was 
again seen by white men, who were perhaps the very first 
to set foot upon her soil ; for in the evening Bass landed 
"at the entrance of a lagoon, one mile north of Ram 
Head/' Here a gale detained him for ten days, the time 
being spent in examining the country, of which he did not 
favourably report. 

Renewing his voyage, December 31st, Bass proceeded 
beyond Ram Head much more than fifteen leagues — the 
distance from it at which Point Hicks was marked — but he 
could recognize "no point of projection which would 
be distinguishable from a ship." By noon next day he 
calculated he had run upwards of a hundred miles. A 
more southerly course was then taken, and the boat reached 
what the explorer supposed was Furneaux's Land, but 
which he afterwards became convinced was Wilson's 
Promontory — so named by Governor Hunter, on the joint 

1 The remainder of the letter describes some explorations which had 
been made in the neighbourhood of Sydney. 

VOL. I. C 
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recommendation of Flinders and Bass, after Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., of London, a friend of the former. 

Having, on January 3rd, 1798, visited one of the adjacent 
islands, where he found the convicts who had run off 
with the boat from Sydney, Bass coasted along the main- 
land, and, after rounding an open bay, on the 4th reached 
Western Port, which, according to the boat's run, he con- 
sidered to be about sixty miles N.W. by W. \ W. from 
his supposed Furneaux's Land, and in about latitude 38° 
25' S. Here the gallant explorer repaired his noble little 
craft, and made an examination of the port. Water was 
found with difficulty, and was brackish everywhere, except 
in the winding creek on the east side of the port. Only four 
natives were seen, and but few kangaroo ; " black swans 
went by hundreds in a flight, and ducks — a small but 
excellent kind — by thousands. " 

After being detained in Western Port till January 
18th — a week over the time for which he had been pro- 
visioned — Bass was reluctantly obliged to turn back, other- 
wise he would doubtless have been the discoverer of Port 
Phillip Bay, which was within an easy day's reach of him. 
During the first night of his return journey, he was obliged 
to shelter behind a cape, afterwards named Lip trap. Next 
morning, running down to the islands west of Wilson's 
Promontory, he was again obliged to seek shelter at Cape 
Liptrap, where a succession of gales detained him for a 
week. During this delay he salted a quantity of petrels, 
with which he had at the islands replenished his supply of 
provisions. 

Starting again on the 26th, Bass took five of the seven 
escaped convicts, whom, on his outward journey, he had 
found on an island, and, landing them on the mainland, 
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gave them directions how to steer for Sydney. He also 
assisted them with a few things he could spare. The other 
two, who were unequal to attempt an overland journey of 
five hundred miles, he took with him in the boat. These 
convicts were probably the first white men to see the coast 
up to this point where Bass found them. On February 
3rd, he fell in with the five at the Corner Inlet, but 
nothing more was ever heard of them. 

Wilson's Promontory was rounded on the 26th, and another 
detention till Feb. 1st took place in Sealer's Cove. The ex- 
plorer utilized this time by examining the promontory. 
Flinders remarks, in passing it in the Investigator, on his 
way out from England in 1802, that the adjacent islands 
were " laid down upon my chart of 1799, on the authority of 
Mr. Bass ; and when it is considered that this enterprising 
man saw them from an open boat in very bad weather, 
their relative position to Wilson's Promontory will be 
thought surprisingly near the truth. Unfortunately the 
situation of the promontory itself, owing to some injury 
done to his quadrant, is considerably in error, being twelve 
or fourteen miles wrong in latitude." 

Speaking of the current which ran at Wilson's Promon- 
tory at from two to three miles an hour, Bass in his jour- 
nal — the words of which are given in inverted commas by 
Flinders — says, — 

" Whenever it shall be decided that the opening between this and 
Van Diemen's Land is a strait, this rapidity of tide, and the long 
south-west swell that seems to be continually rolling in upon the coast 
to the westward, will then be accounted for." 

On Feb. 2nd Bass sailed to Corner Inlet, and was again 
detained until the 9th by those adverse winds which had so 

c 2 
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much impeded him, and which next day once more stopped 
his progress — this time with so much severity that he was 
obliged to retreat to the beach through a heavy surf, in 
lat. which he made to be 37° 4>7' S. There the natives, who 
appeared to have never seen or heard of white men, paid the 
explorer a friendly visit. At daylight on the 11th the 
brave boat was again launched, and at four in the afternoon 
anchored under the Ram Head, where there was another 
delay till the evening of the 14th, when a favourable breeze 
suddenly sprung up, and at ten o'clock carried the explorers 
past Cape Howe, and by noon of the 15 th to Twofold Bay. 
On the night of Feb. 24th, 171)8, this wonderful voyage was 
terminated by the safe arrival of Bass and his crew within 
the splendid harbour of Sydney. 

Captain Flinders speaks in suitable terms of the great 
exploit of his friend. He remarks that, — " In the three 
hundred miles of coast from Port Jackson to Ram Head, 
he added a number of particulars which had escaped Cap- 
tain Cook." Flinders then sums up the new discoveries 
made by Bass : — 

" Our previous knowledge of the coast scarcely extended beyond 
Earn Head, and there began the harvest in which Mr. Bass was ambi- 
tious to place the first reaping-hook. The new coast was traced 300 
miles, and instead of travelling southward to join itself to Van Diemen's 
Land, as Captain Furneauz had supposed, he found it, beyond a certain 
point, to take a direction nearly opposite, and to assume the appearance 
of being exposed to the bufferings of an open sea. Mr. Bass himself 
entertained no doubt of the existence of a wide strait separating Van 
Diem en '8 Land from New South Wales; and he yielded with the 
greatest reluctance to the necessity of returning, before it was so fully 
ascertained as to admit of no doubt in the mind of others. But he 
had the satisfaction of placing at the end of his new coast an extensive 
and useful harbour, surrounded with a country superior to any other 
known in the southern parts of New South Wales. 
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" A voyage expressly undertaken for discovery in an open boat, and 
in which 600 miles of coast, mostly in a boisterous climate, was ex- 
plored, has not, perhaps, its equal in the annals of maritime history. 
The public will award to its high-spirited and able conductor — alas ! 
now no more — an honourable place in the list of those whose ardour 
stands most conspicuous for the promotion of useful knowledge." 

The names of Bass's six attendants in the whale-boat 
ought to be recorded ; but that of only one of them seems 
to have been preserved. Flinders mentions that Mr. 
Thistle, who with seven others was drowned in the accident 
to the cutter of the Investigator at Cape Catastrophe, at 
the entrance to Spencer's Gulf, had made the voyages to 
Western Port and round Van Diemen's Land. 

While Bass was absent, Flinders left Port Jackson, on 
Feb. 1st, in the Francis , commanded by Captain Hamilton, 
and of which schooner Mr. Reed was master, to bring away 
the people and cargo remaining with the wreck of the ship 
Sydney Cove on Preservation Island, one of the Furneaux 
Group. On the outward voyage, the coast was sighted 
about Cape Howe, as well as in other places, and Wilson's 
Promontory was seen. On Feb. 25th, when setting out to 
return to Sydney, Flinders says, — 

" It was still a matter of doubt whether the land to the south of 
the islands was or was not a part of Yan Diemen's Land, and I 
therefore requested Mr. Reed to make a stretch that way. At 
noon our latitude was 40° 44§ ', and the peak of Cape Barren bore 
N. 13° E 

" We stretched on until the land was seen beyond 40° 5CK, and then 
veered to the northward. In this latitude Captain Furneaux says, 
' the laud trenches away to the westward ; * and as he traced the coast 
from the south end of the country to this port, there could no longer 
be a doubt that it was joined to the land discovered by Tasman in 
1642. The smokes which had constantly been seen rising from it 
showed that there were inhabitants ; and this, combined with the cir- 
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cumstance of there being none upon the islands, seemed to argue the 
junction of Van Diemen's Land with New South Wales, for it was 
difficult to suppose that men should have reached the more distant 
land, and not have attained the islands intermediately situated ; nor was 
it admissible that, having reached them, they had perished for want of 
food. On the other hand, the great strength of the tides setting west- 
ward, past the islands, could only be caused by some exceedingly deep 
inlet, or by a passage through to the southern Indian Ocean. These 
contradictory circumstances were very embarrassing ; and, the schooner 
not being placed at my disposal, I was obliged, to my great regret, to 
leave this important geographical question undecided. At the time 
we veered to the northward, the coast of Van Diemen's Land was about 
three miles distant." 

When Flinders reached Sydney again in the Francis, 
March 9th, he found that Bass had been back a fortnight 
from his famous whale-boat expedition. The former 
says,— 

" He communicated all his notes and observations to be added to 
my chart. There seemed to want no other proof of the existence of 
a passage between New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land than 
that of sailing positively through it." 

The demonstration of this fact, being clearly part of the 
history of the discovery of Victoria, must now be briefly 
noticed. Flinders gives his own account of the voyage in 
his u Terra Australis," and Collins in his " Account of the 
English Colony in N. S. Wales/' vol ii., published twelve 
years earlier, in 1802, enters " with some degree of minute- 
ness into the particulars . . . from the accurate and pleas- 
ing journal of Mr. Bass." It appears that on Oct. 7th, 1798, 
the colonial sloop Norfolk, of twenty-five tons, left Port Jack- 
sononher important voyage of discovery. She is called by Col- 
lins " the small-decked boat " and " long-boat." She carried 
Flinders and Bass, and, to use the words of the former, " an 
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excellent crew of eight volunteers from the king's ships." 
She was provisioned for twelve weeks. The brig Nautilus 
sailed in company with her on a sealing expedition to Fur- 
neaux Islands. Twofold Bay was visited and examined by 
Flinders and Bass. Continuing their voyage on the 14th, 
they reached Kent's Group on the 17th. They were de- 
tained by adverse winds for some days at the Furneaux 
Islands, some of which Bass explored, and, as appears in 
Collinses work, minutely described, whilst Flinders made 
soundings. 

At length, Nov. 1st, they reached the north coast of 
Van Diemen's Land, and steered westward along it, at a 
distance of from two and a half to three miles. Port 
Dalrymple, where Launceston now exists, was entered on 
the 3rd and quitted on the 20th; but next day a gale from 
the west drove the Norfolk back to Furneaux Islands, from 
whence she was not able to renew her course till Dec. 3rd. 
On the 6th, Circular Head was passed, and Flinders re- 
marks, — 

" From the time of leaving Port Dalrymple no tide had been observed 
until this morning. It ran with us and continued until three o'clock, 
at which time low land was seen beyond the three hummocks. This 
trending of the coast so far to the north made me apprehend that it 
might be found to join the land near Western Port, and thus dis- 
appoint our hopes of discovering an open passage to the westward ; the 
water was also discoloured, as if we were approaching the head of a 
bay rather than the issue of a strait, and, on sounding, we had seven- 
teen and afterwards fifteen fathoms." 

An extraordinary flight of sooty petrels, 3 which the dis- 
coverers observed Dec. 9th, will justify a short digression. 
Flinders writes, — 

2 Or Mutton-Lirds. 
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" There was a stream of from fifty to eighty yards in depth, and 
of 300 yards or more in breadth ; the birds were not scattered, but flying 
as compactly as a free movement of their wings seemed to allow ; and 
during a full hour and a half this stream of petrels continued to pass 
without interruption, at a rate little inferior to the swiftness of the 
pigeon. On the lowest computation I think the number could not 
have been less than a hundred million." 

In a note it is calculated that, — 

" Taking the stream to have been fifty yards deep by three hundred 
in width, and that it moved at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and 
allowing nine cubic yards of space to each bird, the number would 
amount to 151,500,000. The burrows required to lodge this quantity 
of birds would be 75,750,000 ; and, allowing a square yard to each 
burrow, they would cover something more than 18£ geographic square 
miles of ground." 

On this day, Dec. 9th, passing between the mainland and 
Three Hummock Island, one of the group to which the dis- 
coverers gave the name of Governor Hunter, Flinders says, — 

" A long swell was perceived to come from the south-west, such as 
we had not been accustomed to for some time. It broke heavily upon 
a small reef lying a mile and a half from the point, and upon all the 
western shores ; but, although it was likely to prove troublesome and 
perhaps dangerous, Mr. Bass and myself hailed it with joy and mutual 
congratulation, as announcing the completion of our long-wished-for 
discovery of a passage into the Southern Indian Ocean." 

Colonel Collins gives in inverted commas a brief extract 
from Bass's account of this discovery. This, therefore, and 
the sentence previously given about the currents at Wilson's 
Promontory, contain the only words descriptive of his re- 
markable voyages which we can feel certain are the 
explorer's own. Collins proceeds, — 

" Mr. Bass says (with all the feeling and spirit of an explorer) that 
' he already began to taste the enjoyment resulting from the completion 
of this discovery, which had been commenced in the whale-boat under 
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a complication of anxieties, hazard, and fatigue, known only to those . 
who conducted her,' modestly sharing the praises to which he alone 
was entitled with those who accompanied him. 

'• It was worthy of remark (Mr. Bass says) that the northern shore 
of the strait from Wilson's Promontory (seen in the whale-boat) to 
Western Port resembled the bluff bold shore of an open sea, with a 
swell rolling in, and a large surf breaking upon it ; while the southern 

shore, or what is the coast of Van Diemen's Land, appeared like the 
inner shore of a cluster of islands, whose outer parts break off the great 

weight of the sea. The cause of this is immediately obvious, on recol- 
lecting that the swell of the Indian Ocean enters the strait from the 
southward of w est. The greater part of the southern shore is a bight, 
whose western extreme is Hunter's Isles and the north-west cape of 
Van Diemen's Land. Now, as the swell comes from the southward as 
well as westward, it must, after striking the north-west part of the 
southern shore, evidently run on in a direction somewhat diagonal with 
the two sides of the strait until it expends itself upon the northern 
shore, where both swell and surf are found. But to the southward of 
this diagonal line the swell must quickly take off, and totally disappear, 
long before it can reach the shore to make a surf. Hence arises the 
difference. 

" That the swell of the Indian Ocean comes, by far the greater part 
of the way, from the southward of west can hardly be doubted, since it 
is well known that the prevailing winds are frcm that quarter." 

Thus was solved the problem of the insularity of Van 
Diemen's Land. On Dec. 9th its N. W. extremity, named 
by Flinders, from its appearance, Cape Grim, was passed, 
and, following the trending of the coast, a southern course 
was taken. The Norfolk anchored at the entrance of the 
Derwent on the 21st, and next day proceeded up the river 
for about twelve miles. On January 3rd, 1799, she again 
put to sea, and, after quitting Van Diemen's Land and its 
adjacent islands, sighted the Australian coast on the 9th, 
somewhere near Ram Head. On the evening of the 11th 
according to Flinders, and the 12th according to Collins, 
anchor was cast inside Port Jackson, the discoverers having, 
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as the former remarks, " exceeded, by no more than eleven 
days, the time which had been fixed for our return." 

Both Flinders and Collins record that, on the return of 
the Norfolk, Governor Hunter — who, we have seen, was one 
of the first to suggest doubts as to the peninsula theory — 
paid a just " tribute " to the services of Bass by calling the 
new strait after him. 

In July of the same year the Norfolk, which derived her 
name from the island where she was built, "was employed 
by Flinders in the investigation of Morton Bay. 

Having now reached the end of the achievements of 
Bass as an explorer, it only remains to express regret that 
the career of a man of so much promise should have been so 
early closed. His fate is not quite certain ; but, having 
been taken prisoner by the Spaniards in South America., he 
is believed to have been sent to work in the mines, and there 
to have died. 
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CHAPTER III. 

grant's discoveries in the "lady nelson" on his 
voyage out, 

The Lady Nelson — Her departure from England — Adventures of the 
voyage — Instructions for her proceedings — Stay at and departure 
from the Cape — Grant's remarks " on coming in with the land of 
New Holland" — He discovers and names chief points on Victorian 
coast west of Port Phillip — Observations in passing Wilson's Pro- 
montory — Arrival at Sydney — First ship from England through 
Bass's Strait — Governor King's account of Grant's and other dis- 
coveries in the Straits — Curious conjectures about an Australian 
Mediterranean. 

The discoveries of Lieutenant Grant, in command of the 
Lady Nelson, are next in order of date. An account of 
them was published in London in 1803. 1 The particulars 
contained in this chapter are; derived from that work, 
except where other sources of information are indicated. 
Grant begins by dilating upon the advantages of the 
sliding keels possessed by the Lady Nelson — an invention 

1 The title of the volume is " The Narrative of a Voyage of Dis- 
covery performed in his Majesty's Vessel the Lady Nelson, of Sixty 
Tons Burden, with Sliding Keels, in the Years 1800, 1801, and 1802, 
to New South Wales. By James Grant, Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy." Published 1803. 
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which he informs us was made in America, during the War 
of Independence, by his friend Captain John Schank, " of 
the Royal Navy, formerly one of the Commissioners of the 
Transport Board." The name of this gentleman is borne 
by the well-known Cape in Victoria. A very good plate 
of the Lady Nelson is given in the work ; and certainly 
everything connected with this historical little craft — her 
achievements and ultimate fate — deserves to be bound up 
with the history of that important territory of the Empire, 
so large a portion of the coasts of which were first dis- 
covered and made known to the world by her officers and 
crew. 

It appears that on the thirteenth day of the present 
century, " the Lady Nelson hauled out of Deadman's Dock 
into the river, having her complement of men, stores, and 
provisions on board," and that the latter " were of the best 
kind," and " calculated for fifteen men for nine months, 
and the water for six months." She was also " supplied 
with abundance of anti-scorbutics." His ship arrived at 
Gravesend on the 16th, and Grant expresses satisfaction at 
her working so well, but, he adds, u few who saw us pass 
that did not say something against so small a vessel destined 
for a long voyage. The general appellation we got was 
that of his Majesty's Tinder-box" 

The Downs were reached on the 20th, where a very large 
convoy had been lying at anchor nearly a month, detained 
by westerly winds. There, on the night of the 23rd, the 
little vessel gave good promise of her capabilities to en- 
counter the storms she had to meet, by riding out a gale 
which drove six of her companion ships on shore ; on the 26th 
she rode out another, and then ran into Ramsgate harbour, 
where 6he was detained till the evening of February 7th. 
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Spithead was reached on the 8th, and Portsmouth harbour 
on the 9th. At Gosport she received four " brass carriage 
guns. . . • from three to four pounders," in addition to 
the two on board, and was so fully furnished with small-arms, 
ammunition, provisions, supplies, &c., as to become very deep 
in the water, "insomuch," says Grant, "that we had only 
two feet nine inches clear abreast the gangway. Many people 
who saw the Lady Nelson reckoned her unfit for so long a 
voyage, which gave me much trouble to keep the crew 
together/' Grant, however, observed to Captain Schank, 
who visited the ship before her departure, " that a short 
time at sea, with the consumption of fuel and provisions, 
would bring us to the proper equilibrium." 

Having from this cause, and from the demand for their 
services, lost some of his crew, Grant left Portsmouth on 
March 17th, with a convoy under Captain Durham of the 
Anson, and on 18th they took their departure from Dunnose 
in the Isle of Wight. On the 20th, the convoy fleet got 
away from the Lady Nelson, and she was taken in tow by 
" the Brunswick, East Indiaman, commanded by Captain 
Grant," but on the 23rd, in consequence of the increase of 
the wind, the ships were disconnected, the people on board 
the Brunswick supposing that Grant intended returning to 
Spithead, " as deeming it impracticable to go on." 

There was not much reason to apprehend danger from 
enemies' ships, as appears from the first of the three follow- 
ing letters 2 of instruction. It is dated Whitehall, February 
21st, 1800, and addressed to Grant : — 

" Sib, — I transmit to you, enclosed, the open Instructions which, by 
his Majesty's commands, I have given to the Governor of New South 

2 In the Record Office. 
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Wales, and which are to be followed in making the surveys and dis- 
coveries for which the Lady Nelson, under your command, has been 
fitted out and provided. As vessels fitted out for this purpose have 
always been respected by the nations of Europe, notwithstanding actual 
hostilities may at the time have existed between them ; and as their 
country has always manifested the greatest attention to other na- 
tions on similar occasions, as you will perceive by the letters written 
in favour of vessels employed in discoveries by France and Spain, 
copies of which you receive enclosed, I have no apprehension what- 
ever of your suffering any hindrance or molestation from the ships of 
either of those nations, should you fall in with them ; with this view 
and the better to secure you against all hostility or interruption, the 
instructions enclosed, as well as this letter, are both left open, and you 
are to keep them so. You are also, on pain of his Majesty's utmost 
displeasure, to refrain on your part from making any prize of, or from 
detaining or molesting the ships of any other nation, although they 
may be at war with his Majesty. 

" I am, <fec, 

" Portland." 

The Duke's next letter, of February 26th, 1800, to the 
Governor of New South Wales, is important as directing 
the movements of the Lady Nelson, not only on her out- 
ward voyage, but in her subsequent explorations. The 
instructions are : — 

" Sib, — You will receive this by the sloop, the Lady Nelson, which 
has been constructed and fitted out for the purpose of prosecuting the 
discovery and survey of the unknown parts of the coast of New Hol- 
land, and of ascertaining, as far as is practicable, the hydrography of 
that part of the globe. 

" The Lady Nelson is provided with a complete set of instruments, 
and every other article necessary for the attainment of that object, 
which are consigned to you, and are conformable to the enclosed list. 

" You are to take care to furnish the officer employed under you in 
this service with the necessary instructions, wherein you will par- 
ticularly take care that he be directed to examine with diligence, and 
to survey and plan, with as much accuracy as circumstances will per- 
mit, all such coasts ; and you will order him to take and lay down 
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upon his chart all such soundings as he shall think likely to prove 
useful for the guidance of those who may navigate along those shores 
in future, to pay especial regard to the examination and accurate 
delineation of all suoh harbours as he shall discover and judge to be 
commodious for the reception of shipping, and also of such shoals and 
other dangers as he may from time to time meet with ; to fix in all 
cases, when in his power, the positions, both in latitude and longitude, 
of remarkable headlands, bays, and harbours by astronomical observa- 
tions ; also to observe the variation of the needle and the right direc- 
tion and course of the tides and currents, and to record all such obser- 
vations in his journal with the most minute exactness. 

" The survey of the Southern or South-Western coast of the country 
appears to be of the most immediate importance. The probable benefits 
of the whale fishery, and the shortening the passage through the 
Straits, which are discovered to exist between the main and the group 
of islands known at present by the name of Van Diemen's Land, would 
be of high importance. The group of islands, themselves affording (as 
one of them is known to do) an excellent harbour, is worthy of par- 
ticular attention. When any considerable river is discovered, you are 
to order him to navigate up the same as far as the Lady Nelson can 
proceed with safety, carefully planning the course and the banks 
of it, and noting the soundings as he proceeds, and to land as often as 
he sees reason to suppose that any considerable variation has taken 
place either in the productions of the soil or the customs of the inhabi- 
tants, and to examine the country as far inland as he shall think it 
prudent to venture with the small number of persons who can be spared 
from the charge of the vessel, whenever there appears to him a proba- 
bility of discovering anything useful to the commerce or manufactories 
of Great Biitain. He will note in his journal, in all places where he 
shall land, either on the sea coast or the banks of a river, his opinion of 
the comparative fertility of the soil, which may best be judged of by 
the size of the trees and the degree of vigour with which trees, shrubs, 
and plants appear to him to grow ; as also such articles of the produce 
of the soil and the manners of the inhabitants as he shall deem worthy 
of notice ; and in all places which appear to him of any importance to 
Great Britain, either on account of the shelter for shipping or the pro- 
bable utility of the produce of the soil, he is to take possession in his 
Majesty's name, with the consent of the inhabitants, if any, under a 
discharge of musquetry and artillery, and to record the whole proceed- 
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ings at length both in his log-book and his journal ; and, if uninhabited, 
to set up some proper inscription as first discoverer and possessor. He 
is to plant such seeds of fruit-trees and useful vegetables as he shall be 
supplied with, near to such landing-places as he may discover, in which 
a safe and commodious anchorage and easy landing render it likely that 
ships may hereafter frequent, and where the soil appears most fertile and 
productive; and to collect in all places such seeds of trees, plants, shrubs, 
and grasses as he shall find in a state of maturity, and judge to be 
worthy of notice, either from their beauty, their particularity, or their 
possible utility ; and to collect such specimens of vegetables, animals, 
and minerals as he shall think likely to prove interesting to naturalists 
at home. 

" In case of any person being sent with him to assist him as a 
collector of natural history, he will confine himself in some degree to 
the more immediate business of the naval department, and at all times, 
when he can be usefully employed in the business of surveying, he is 
to leave the collecting and preparing of seeds and specimens to the care 
of the collector. 

" He is to assist the collector, as much as the nature of the service 
will permit, by sending him in boats to such places as appear likely 
to be productive of curiosities, and by sparing men both to assist him 
in carrying such heavy articles as he may have occasion for ou shore, 
or as he may think proper to bring on board ; as also to accompany 
him for his defence against the natives, and to facilitate, as much as 
possible, all such researches as tend to procure a knowledge of the 
natural history of the country, the customs of the inhabitants, and the 
advantages of the produce to the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain. He is, however, to deliver to you on his return the original 
journals in which his proceedings of all kinds have been minuted, and 
the plans, charts, drawings, and sketches he has made tending to illus- 
trate the hydrography, geography, or natural history of the country ; 
and also all such seeds of plants, trees, and specimens of animals, 
vegetables, or minerals, and such articles of the dresses and arms of 
the natives as you shall think worthy the attention of his Majesty's 
Ministers or of the Royal Society, to be transmitted by you to his 
Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
" I am, &c, 

" POBTLAND." 

But, to notice the leading incidents of the voyage before 
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the Lady Nelson reached the fields of discovery — two days 
after parting from the Brunswick, she was chased by the 
Mussar frigate, in charge of a West Indian convoy, on 
suspicion of being an enemy's cruiser, and next day some 
of the ships of the convoy, in like manner, mistook the 
Lady Nelson, and did their best to get out of her way, 
" One of them/' says Grant, " much to his credit, hove to 
and fired a shot, almost plump on board of us. After 
hoisting his colours, I showed him ours, when he stood on. 
Another vessel, the Hope of Liverpool, I could hardly keep 
clear of; for the more I endeavoured to avoid him, the 
more he attempted to get near me, insomuch that we were 
near running on board each other. He asked me very 
haughtily who I was and where I came from ; I replied by 
hoisting my pendant and colours. Nevertheless, he was not 
satisfied, and, as he had no force, I believe he intended, if 
he could, to have run me down/' 

On April 13th, Grant put into St. Jago, which he left 
on the 27th. Here two lads of the crew made off with one 
of the boats, but were captured by the Portuguese authori- 
ties and conducted into the town, "both riding on one 
ass/' amidst " the ridicule of the inhabitants." The second 
mate, who had sown the seeds of disaffection, was delivered 
to the Governor to be put on board the first British vessel. 
With the Governor's permission, also, there were " entered 
on the ship's books two young men, making up the crew 
to twelve in all." Grant afterwards speaks of his sailors as 
" young and inexperienced lads," but says " they had become 
so alert and attentive • . • . as to demand my highest 
praise." He describes an unsuccessful expedition he made 
in the island to shoot wild guinea-fowl. 

During the progress of the voyage to the Cape, a brig 
vol. 1. D 
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was met, whose captain came on board, and, Grant records, 
" asked one of my men whether I was not a little mad, for 
he could not credit the story, I told him of our going on 
a voyage of discovery " On July 8th, anchor was cast in 
Table Bay, and on 17th in Simon's Bay. Though upwards 
of a hundred days out, the Lady Nelson sustained no loss 
or damage of canvas, spars, or boats, but her sliding-keels 
were broken off. 

Before she left the Cape, a ship called the Wellesley 
arrived with Government stores. Having parted from her 
convoy, she was attacked, but with the aid of the passengers 
beat off a French vessel. Grant mentions that the Welledey 
brought directions to him to proceed through Bass's Straits, 
and they are doubtless those contained in the letter, the 
date of which, being subsequent to the sailing of the Lady 
Nelson from England, at first puzzled the author, when he 
procured this copy of the document at the Record Office : — 

" Whitehall, Sth April, 1800. 
" Sib, — Having received information from Port Jackson, inNew South 
Wales, that a navigable strait has been discovered between that country 
and Van Diemen's Land, in latitude 38°, which has been lately passed 
through by a lieutenant of the Heliance, who afterwards returned 
round the South Cape, it is his Majesty's pleasure that you should sail 
through the said strait in your way to Port Jackson, by which means 
you will not only shorten your voyage, but will have an opportunity of 
more minutely surveying the said strait, and of applying your instruc- 
tions, as far as circumstances will admit of it, to this part of your route. 

" I am, &c, 

" Portland." 

Grant says that, while at the Cape, he " was often teazed 
with groundless fears and apprehensions formed by idle 
people, on account of the seas which so small and singu- 
larly constructed a vessel as mine had to encounter in the 
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run from the Cape to New Holland. However, the winter 
passage we had already made with so much safety, joined 
to the good opinion the crew entertained of the Lady Nelson, 
and their determination not to quit me, brought us many 
visitors and numbers of volunteers from different ships in the 
bay." He, however, declined all offers, " to the disappoint- 
ment of many," except of an eccentric Dr. Brandt, whom he 
received on board, together with his baboon and dog, and also 
a carpenter, of whom he was in need. To oblige Admiral 
Sir Roger Curtis, he also consented to convey a Dane, who 
was sentenced to transportation to New South Wales, but 
whose emancipation he obtained soon after his arrival — 
the man having behaved remarkably well during the 
voyage. 

On October 7th, Grant took his departure from the Cape, 
having " bid adieu to many who came down to see the little 
vessel depart, most of whom entertained doubts of our ever 
reaching New South Wales." 

November 2nd, the Island of Amsterdam was passed, 
an ineffectual attempt being made to gain the anchoring 
ground. 

The long, on November 23rd was 130°E.,lat. 38° 31' S. 
They " had now crossed Captain Vancouver's track, which 
is the farthest eastward of any laid down in this parallel of 
latitude." In the evening of December 2nd, " one of those 
long flies, known by the name of horse-stingers, came on 
board, and," Grant says, " was a stronger proof of land 
being near than any we had yet seen." At eight next 
morning it was visible " right ahead, appearing like uncon- 
nected islands, being four in number, distant six or seven 
leagues." Grant calculated the western point of land to 
lie in 142° E. 

d 2 
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The following is a copy of the original report of the 
discovery of an extensive portion of the coast of Victoria, 
furnished by Grant to Governor King. Although published 
by the former in his account of the voyage, it is desirable 
that it should be reproduced, as the work is old and scarce, 
and there is some little difference between it and the MS. 
report. It will be observed that many of the names origi- 
nally given by Grant are still retained, though some have 
disappeared from the map of the Colony. A pen and ink 
chart is attached to the MS., similar to that printed in 
Grant's book. A blank is left in the coast-line in the 
vicinity of Port Phillip; the gulf or bight immediately 
outside it is marked Governor King's Bay, and the gulf 
from Wilson's Promontory to Western Port is called King 
George's Sound — a name which Grant, in the account of his 
subsequent voyage to Western Port, says it scarcely 
deserved. The gulf extending between Cape Otway and 
Wilson's Promontory is represented as forming a much 
deeper indentation of the coast than actually exists. 

" Remarks • on board the Lady Nelson, by Lieutenant James Grant, 
on coming in with the land of New Holland : — 

'* December 3, 1800. — At daybreak, made all possible sail, judging 
myself to be in latitude 38° South. 4 At 8 a.m. saw the land from N. 
to E.N.E., the part that was right ahead appearing like unconnected 
islands, being four in number, which, on our nearer approach, turned 
out to be two capes and two high mountains, a considerable way in- 
shore, one of them being like the Table Hill at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
the other stands further in the country. Both are covered with large 
trees, as is also the land, which is low and flat as far as the eye can 
reach. I have called the first of these hills Schanks Mountain, and the 
second Gambiers Mountain. The cape I call Cape Northumberland. 
Also another smaller but conspicuous jut of the land, which we plainly 

3 N. S. Wales Correspondence, Record Office. 

4 In margin—" Longitude worked back 141° 2Qf E." 
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saw when abreast of Cape Northumberland, I named Cape Banks. 
When Cape Northumberland bears N.W. by W., distant eight or nine 
miles, Schanks Mountain bearing north, and Gambiers N. by E. from 
you, Schanks Mountain loses its table form and appears like a saddle. 
There does not appear to be any harbour so far, but there may be 
shelter under Cape Northumberland from N. and N.N.W. winds, as 
also between Cape Banks and it from easterly winds. The shore is 
in general a flat sandy beach, the sea at present making no breach 
upon it. 

" December 4. — As we stood along the shore, steering east, saw the 
land as far as we could see, bearing S.E. ; hauled close up for it. This 
forming a conspicuous cape, I named it Cape Bridgewater in honour 
of his Grace the Duke of Bridgewater. At seven, little wind and a 
heavy sea. The shore is a sandy beach, from where we made the land 
to this cape, and flat land covered with brushes and large woods inland. 
Found we could not weather Cape Bridgewater. Tacked occasionally, 
and got four oars on the lee side, which I kept employed all night; a 
heavy swell and baffling light winds from S.S.W. to S.E. In the 
morning, by day-break, weathered the cape six or seven miles, when 
another cape appeared bearing east by north about fifteen or sixteen 
miles distant, forming, with Cape Bridgewater, a very deep bay, and 
to appearance had shelter for anchorage, though much heavy swell. 
I was anxious to examine whether it was safe to enter in or not ; the 
land appeared beautiful, rising gradually, full of woods. I being in 
doubt of clearing the shore, made me more anxious. I accordingly 
out boats and took with me two hands armed ; there was then little 
wind but much sea, with gloomy weather. After getting in-shore 
about five miles, I found there was no shelter from southerly winds, 
and very deep water apparently all the way in. The ship had now' 
hove to with a fresh wind at W.S.W., and, being very likely to blow 
with rain, I put back. The wind did not • stand, and presently we 
plainly saw several fires on the shore. The sea still being very heavy, 
and no wind, got the launch ahead to tow. At noon it was a great 
matter of doubt whether I should not be forced to anchor ; the bay 
being very deep, I could hardly clear it with a steady breeze. Our 
latitude was 38° 21', Cape Bridgewater then bearing N.W. by W. 
twelve or thirteen miles. I called the other Cape Nelson, after the 
ship. At one a light breeze, which, with the boat ahead, got us clear 
of the shore. 
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" December 5, p.m. — Light airs and a very heavy rolling swell in 
upon the shore ; saw several fires. We being rather too far into the 
bay, which is very deep, I was for some time very doubtful whether 
we should not be obliged to trust to our anchors— the boat &till ahead, 
towing. A light breeze springing up, we got our head to the south- 
ward and shot out. The western cape of this bay I called Cape Bridge- 
water, and the eastern cape, Cape Nelson. This is a very deep bay, 
and, with southerly winds, ought carefully to be avoided. Cape Nel- 
son bears from Cape Bridgewater E.N.E. fifteen or sixteen miles. The 
country is beautiful ; apparently fine soil, plenty of grass, and full 
of wood. Towards evening, saw many fires a little way inland. A 
number of seals about, and porpoises. At six in the evening we 
had a moderate breeze from S.S.E., Cape Bridgewater bearing 
north by east four leagues, and Cape Nelson E.N.E., distant six 
leagues. Got in the boats. Tacked occasionally during the night, 
working to windward. At 6 a.m. saw another cape, which forms 
not unlike the Dedman in the Channel of England; it runs a 
considerable way into the sea, and makes its appearance, when to the 
westward, like a very long barn, as it appears arched on the top with a 
high bluff end towards the sea, not unlike the gavel of a house or barn. 
This I called Cape Solicitor. 5 Off this cape are two small islands ; the 
largest makes like two distinct islands in two hummocks, joined by a 
neck of low land, which is not seen until pretty close, when a smaller 
island is seen a little further within the first. These I called Lawrence 
Islands.* 

" As they will be an excellent mark for making this part, and save 
much trouble to those who have not an opportunity to keep far enough 
to the northward to make Cape Northumberland, and as they are very 
remarkable, navigators will know where they are. As you draw abreast 
of these islands, the largest being to the southward, and which made 
in two hummocks, you will have its outer end from the shore appear 
like a square-topped tower, very high, and a particular white spot in 
the middle of it, which I take to proceed from the birds. The other 
end also is very high. This island will appear exactly as here described 
when it bears north or north by west half north, when you have an 

• In his "Voyage" Grant says, "I named this land Sir William 
Grant's Cape." 

• In his book he adds, " after Captain Lawrence, one of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House." 
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offing of ten or twelve miles from it. They bear from Cape Solicitor 
S.E. or S.E. by S. twelve miles distant, and there appears no danger 
between them and the shore. Cape Solicitor now loses its long form 
as you get to the eastward, and its particular shape, which was discern- 
ible when to the westward, hides itself now in a high bluff point, steep 
and inaccessible. The land round is moderately high ; much wood, 
and apparently very pleasant ; many fires about this cape. From Cape 
Solicitor the land runs to the northward as far as the eye can reach or 
discern from the mast-head, and forms a very large and deep bay. I « 
now wished for the wind from the northward, so that I might explore 
it. There must, I think, be harbours in it, but, having the wind light 
from S.S.E., varying every quarter of an hour to E.S.E., it would be 
folly to spend so much time at present as that would require. The 
bottom of this bay is hardly discernible from the mast-head. 

"December 6, p.m. — Light breezes and cloudy weather. Tacked 
occasionally, keeping the shore on board. At three, made a considerable 
large island, high and inaccessible on the sides. We had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing apparently a good soil with grass on it, but no trees. 
This island bears about E.S.E. from Cape Solicitor. By a good 
observation at noon following, I made its latitude to be 38° 29' S., 
longitude by my account (reckoning from Cape Northumberland, which 
I suppose to be in 142° 3C E. of Greenwich) I make this island lay in 
144° 40 E., it bearing from me, when the observation was taken, N.N.W., 
distant eighteen or twenty miles, my latitude observed being 38° 45' S. 
This island I named Lady Julian's Island, in honour of Lady Julian 
Peircy. Observed that we ran faster along the land than our distance 
from log would give us. I presume there is a considerable drift to 
the eastward. 

" December 7. — By the mean of four azimuths and amplitudes the 
variation is 2° SC E. We had now fresh breezes and cloudy weather. 
I ran under a commanding sail during the night — the wind at 
S.S.W. and S.W. At daylight we saw the land making in a cape 
ahead ; hauled up to clear it. This cape is due E.S.E. with a moderate 
offing from Cape Solicitor — distance, per log, 70 miles. As it is the 
eastern promontory of this deep and extensive bay, I named it Cape 
Albany Ottway, in honour of my much respected friend, William Albany 
Ottway, Esq., Captain Royal Navy, one of the Commissioners of the 
Transport Board. Another very high and considerable cape, bearing 
E.N.E. from Cape Albany Otway, I named Patten's Cape. This cape is 
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from Albany Otway distant eight or ten miles E.N.E. \ E. I also 
distinguished the bay by the name of Portland Bay, in honour of his 
Grace the Duke of Portland. The land about here is truly picturesque 
and beautiful, and resembles much the land about Mount Edgcomb, 
near Plymouth, which faces the Sound, as any I can compare it to. 7 
It abounds in wood, very thick groves, and large trees ; it is moderately 
high, but not mountainous. We saw no fires, most likely from the 
shore being inaccessible, and much surf breaking on it. From Cape 
Albany Otway, E.N.E. ten or twelve miles, lays another point of land, 
which shows, as you round Albany Otway to the eastward, to have a 
clump of trees regularly planted on its brow. It is rather high land, 
and I was inclined to think, from its projection, we could find anchorage 
under it, as we had a commanding breeze now at W.S.W. I bore it 
pretty close ; but, as I approached it, I found several heavy breakers 
off at least six miles from shore ; no rocks are to be seen. I called it 
Cape Danger and hauled off. In getting to the eastward I found no 
shelter nor any place where there was any likelihood of anchoring ; 
but from the number of little juts and low points of land further to 
the northward and eastward, I was determined to try if any such place 
could be got, for I never saw a finer country, and the valleys appeared 
to have plenty of fresh water in them, which though not particularly 
in want of at present, yet it would be very acceptable. Firewood is 
rather scarce with us, therefore I wished to get some. At 11 a.m., 
after having read prayers to the people, it being Sunday, I out boats, 
manned and armed the launch, and went in search of a place to land in, 
if not to anchor the ship. I got within a cable's length and a half of 
the shore, and found the surf breaking so heavy that it was not at all 
prudent to attempt it. The shore was a sandy beach, with small rocks 
interspersed here and there. Even now I had no soundings with the 
hand lead -line, so that I verily believe the beach is steep too. I was 
very much disappointed to be so near, and obliged to go on board 
without setting my foot on this beautiful spot. It resembles the Isle 
of Wight as near as possible in appearance from the water, therefore I 
called this part of the coast, which falls into the botttom of the small 

7 In the margin, beside this sentence is the following in Governor 
King's handwriting : — " Mr. Black in the Harbinger was close in 
with this land, and describes it nearly the same as Lieutenant Grant. 
—P. G. K." 
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bay from Cape Danger to the very low land which is distinguished 
by a long ridge of breakers off it, Wight Land, in honour of my friend 
Captain Wight, son-in-law to Commissioner Schank. I now returned 
on board, got the boats in, and* by observation found the latitude to be 
38° 52' S., about eight miles from the shore — Cape Danger bearing 
N.N.W., distant ten or twelve miles. 

"December 8. — At half-past 12 p.m., bore away from the land, 
the wind being W.S.W. At one, having got sufficient offing, hove and 
got the boats in, and made sail to the eastward. At 8 p.m., Cape 
Albany Ot way bearing west eighteen or twenty miles, we now made a 
very high and lofty cape, covered with trees down to the water's edge, 
as all the country round is. From this cape the land breaks short 
round to the northward, further than we can discern from the 
mast-head. I had now a fair wind, and might have done a great deal 
this night ; but I had my doubts whether this land, which fell off to 
the northward, should not have been followed and kept on board, as 
from a small chart, which was given me by Sir Joseph Banks, which I 
have on board, I find, from the southernmost point of the Straits as far 
as they had then been surveyed, the land trained off to the northward in 
the same form, nearly as it did here from Cape Patten, with this 
difference, that the cape I allude to on the chart had several islands off 
from it, neither did the latitude exactly correspond, and the land which it 
gave, running to the northward, was low and bushy. The land here is 
high, with large forests of trees, and there are no islands to be seen ; I 
therefore chose the middle road. I made snug sail and ran sixty miles 
E. I judged that, if it was a bay, I would see the eastern extreme of it. 
At daylight, however, we could see nothing anywhere but the looming 
of the land we had left from the mast-head. 

" I now bore up and ran N. by W., and at six I saw the land 
again ahead, forming a very deep bay, which I could not see the 
bottom of from the mast-head. At eight I saw the land bearing from 
me E.S.E., extending further to the southward than I could see. I 
now, being certain of my route, hauled up E.S.E., and named this bay 
Governor King's Bay. It is one of the longest we have yet met with. 
Cape Albany Otway forms the westernmost headland, and the South 
Cape the easternmost headland ; the distance of about 120 miles due 
E.S.E. At noon it fell calm, the sun very sultry. Observed, in 
39° S., mercury at 73° and 74°. 8 

8 The following note is in the margin : — " If such a deep bay as this 
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" Decembw 9, p.m. — Light airs, inclinable to calm. At 4 p.m. 
we could see several islands bearing E.S.E.. The mainland seemed to 
have an opening in it to the northward of these islands, which I stood 
in for, but found it was another bay with low land. This bay runs into 
the main nearly east, the northermost cape of which I called Cape 
Liptrap in honour of my friend John Liptrap, Esq., London. The 
main now showed extending a considerable way to the southward, with 
several islands off the cape. I judged this was the point of land 
I looked for, from the colour of the water. I sounded ; had fifty 
fathoms water, fine saDd. South Cape distant nine or ten miles ; the 
land abreast of the ship appearing to be no great distance off, and 
being stark calm, I got the boats out and sent the launch ahead to 
tow, while I, thinking I should have the pleasure of setting my foot on 
this fine country, certainly in such fine weather, set off for the nearest 
land, with two hands in the gig, ordering the ship to tow in after me, 
and, when the breeze sprang up, to get the launch in, and stand in for 
me. At noon, calm, hazy weather. Sounded in forty-one fathoms— 
sand and shells. 

" P.M. — Calm. I pulled in-shore for some islands laying off from the 
main at the western side of the South Cape, and made for the largest of 
them, which appeared to be most fertile, having taken some seeds to 
sow on it, if I should be able to land. I could not have believed the 
distance was so great as it proved to be— at least twelve miles from 
where I left the ship, and which, for some time before we had got in 
with the shore, we had lost sight of. At last we got in with the island, 
but, although not a breath of wind, we found it impossible to land on 
that side of it at least, it being steep, and a surf running very heavy on 
it ; therefore, having no more time, as the ship was not insight, and it 
being two in the afternoon, I judged it prudent to get on board as fast 
as possible, which we effected by four o'clock. We had now a light 
breeze from the eastward ; the weather was intolerably close and sultry, 
the mercury standing at 72° and 73°. Got in the boats and made sail 
to the southward. At seven, the wind at east freshened into a strong 
gale, and at eight it blew a thunder-storm with much heavy forked 
lightning ; but, it being from a weather shore, I kept close at the wind 

actually exists, it favours the idea of New South Wales being insulated 
by a Mediterranean Sea ; however, this the Lady Nelson must deter- 
mine in the voyage she is now gone on. — P. G. K." 
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in order to get to the southward of the islands laying off this cape, 
when on a sudden the wind shifted due west, very dark with heavy 
rain and lightning, which continued all night, the wind abating at 
twelve at night. In the morning it was calm, with hot, sultry weather. 
Again, at noon, I had a good observation in latitude 39° 3(y S., the south 
part of the main or South Cape bearing N.W. by N., distant twenty miles, 
and longitude 147° 18' from a good lunar observation taken on the 8th. 
All round the western side, and even this far south of the cape, there is 
fifty fathoms, forty-five, and forty : white sand and broken shells. I 
called that space laying between Cape Liptrap and the South Cape, 
King George's Sound, 9 and I have no doubt but there is a good harbour 
in the bight to the northward, eastward of the south cape, in the western 
side of which Cape Liptrap makes the northern head of. The land 
here is high, and the mountains covered with wood. Cape Liptrap is 
low and flat, as is the land in this bight, where I judge there is shel- 
ter. There is an island bearing from the western part of the South 
Cape, south, a little easterly about twelve miles from the shore ; it is 
round and inaccessible on all sides, it bearing from me now N.W. 
by W., distant twenty miles. The above-mentioned island I called 
Redunder, 1 from its resemblance to that rock— a set of breakers to 
the southward and eastward of that rock, on which, though calm, 
the sea breaks much. Bearing now from me N.N.W. \ W., distant 
six miles. Islands to the eastward of me, there are five in number, the 
largest of which, from its resemblance to the Lion's Mount at the Cape 
of Good Hope, I called Sir Roger Curtis Island; it is high and inac- 
cessible on the N.W. side, and is covered with small bushes to the top. 
The body of the same bearing from me now E.S.E. seven or eight 
miles, other two forming like hay-cocks, only with higher and more 
perpendicular, which stand at a considerable distance from each other, 
the largest of which bearing from me S.E. \ S., distant sixteen or 
seventeen miles. The smallest bearing from me S.E. by E., dis- 
tant ten miles, and is nearly shut in with the S.E. end of Sir Roger 
Curtis Island. The fourth is a rock standing a considerable height out 
of the water, nearty in a position between the two sugar-loaf or hay- 
cock islands, bearing from me S.E. J S. The fifth is a high, perpen- 

9 At the side of this sentence is the following : — " Certainly no sound 
or opening exists here, as Mr. Bass coasted it close in-shore in a whale- 
boat and landed.— P. G. K." 

1 " Rodondo" in the book. 
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dicular, barren cliff, which is, as you get almost abreast of, formed like 
two joined at the bottom, rising to a sharp edge, and rugged at the top ; 
it makes like a large tower or castle. I called it the Devil's Tower, it 
bearing from me E. by N., distant ten or twelve miles. An island 
in with the shore, bearing N.N.W., distant eighteen miles, which I 
named Moncur's Island ; and another, bearing N. by E., sixteen or 
seventeen miles. Land, apparently an island, we can just see from the 
mast-head. It is here to be observed that these bearings were taken 
at noon, and, it being stark calm, the ship was nearly stationary. By 
a good observation the latitude was 39° 3<y, longitude 147° 18' E. ot 
Greenwich, calculated from a lunar observation two days before. But 
I take the correct longitude to be 147° E. from my making the Ram 
Head, according to the best charts ; therefore the bearings are laid 
down on my chart from 147° E. Sultry, close weather. 1 

" We now having made the cape, which I presume is that laid down 
in the chart I have from Sir Joseph Banks, seen by Mr. Flinders, any 
further observation is unnecessary, as I find the land training along 
to the northward exactly as it is described by him. 

" To his Excellency Governor King, &c. &c. &c, from his obedient 
servant, (Signed) "James Gbant. 

" A true copy. 

" Philip Gidley King." 

Grant informs us in his book that on the 10th he endea- 
voured, but unsuccessfully, to land from a boat on an 
island off Wilson's Promontory, which point is conspicuously 
marked on his chart " South Cape." One of the islands 
is described as " an immense rock, on one side perfectly 
round, with a large hole in the other, in the form of an 
arch, with a breastwork rising high enough above the level 
of the sea to preclude the water from getting into it ; the 

* This note, like all King's others, is in red ink in margin : — " Mr. 
Bass, from whose authority Lieutenant Flinders has ascertained the posi- 
tion of Wilson's Promontory, places it in 38° 56' S., Lieutenant Grant 
in 39° 17', and Mr. Black in 39° 08'. As Mr. Bass's latitude is log 
computation, from his then in the whale-boat, which might be liable 
to error, I think a preference may be given to Lieutenant Grant's 
position, as he had the advantage of a very good sextant. — P. G. K." 
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hollow appeared as if scooped out by Art instead of by 
Nature. I gave it the name of the Hole in the Wall; and 
to the range of islands stretching along the main, Glennie's 
Islands, after Mr. George Glennie, a particular friend of 
Captain Schank's, to whom I was under personal obliga- 
tions. On the summit of all these islands there was a thick 
bush growing, whereas the land of Cape Liptrap, already 
mentioned, exhibited a fine level country/' 

The Lady Nelson, having left England March 18th, 
entered the heads of Port Jackson at six in the evening 
of December 16th, after a passage of seventy-one days 
out from the Cape. She let go her anchors in Sydney 
Cove at half-past seven. 

Grant may well be allowed to express "the satisfaction 
of" his " being the first vessel that ever pursued the same 
track across that vast ocean ; as we have no traces of its 
being done, particularly from the Island of Amsterdam, 
viz., between the degrees of lat. 38° and 89 £° S., until the 
Lady Nelson made the coast of New Holland in lat. 38°, 
and steering to the eastward along a tract of land nearly 
four degrees to the westward of any seen by Messrs. Bass 
and Flinders. ... I now," continues the hero of the 
expedition, "reflect with much pleasure that I had con- 
ducted my little vessel safely out, which many judged im- 
practicable, both in England and at the Cape, without any 
damage either in rigging, masts, or spars, besides fulfilling 
the Duke of Portland's orders to search for a passage through 
these Straits. Many able officers and seamen at the Cape 
thought it too hazardous an attempt in running down the 
land in such a high southern latitude, where, in general, 
heavy S.W. winds are constantly blowing, and where I 
might, from the long range of coast, not be able to extri- 
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cate myself. . . . The peevish and ignorant railed alto- 
gether at the attempt in such a vessel to make the voyage 
to New South Wales, and scrupled not to say we should 
have a long drift of it, as it was impossible to run or scud, the 
sea being too heavy for such a purpose. . • . Having, 
however, conquered all these difficulties of the imagination, 
I felt thankful to God for the great success we had met 
with, and the protection He had shown us throughout the 
whole voyage." 

The Lady Nelson, in entering upon her eventful colonial 
career, certainly did that which alone ought to immortalize 
her name — she was the first ship that ever sailed parallel 
to the entire southern coast-line of Australia, passing 
through Bass's Straits. Grant records the arrival from 
the Cape of Good Hope, on January 11th, 1801, of the 
second ship through the Straits, the Harbinger brig, com- 
manded by Mr. Black, and on February 7th, of the brig 
Margaret from England, commanded by Mr. Byers ; the 
former made land " about Cape Albany Otway and Cape 
Patton," and the latter « nearly in 38° 20', about Cape 
Bridgewater." Mr. Black sighted and named King's 
Island. In a printed sheet of " Observations upon the 
Chart of Bass's Straits, combined under the direction of 
Captain G. P. King, Governour of New South Wales, by 
Ensign Barrallier," in the British Museum, 3 it is stated 
that " the South Point and Reefs " of King's Island " were 
seen by Mr. Reid in 1798." 

Governor King, in a paper 4 or minute entitled the 
"Present State of H. M. Settlements in N. S. Wales," 
and dated March 1st, 1802, reports : — 
» See add. MS., 11,803 E. 
4 New South Wales Correspondence, Record Office. 
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" Much has heen done towards exploring the coast to the southward 
by Captain Flinders and Mr. Bass, but I can observe nothing, in either 
of their narratives, to conjecture that a more eligible situation exists, on 
every account, for forming the principal settlement at than Port Jack- 
son, nor can I discover from their observations any other place proper to 
fix another settlement at to the southward of this, unless in the Straits, 
either at Port Dalrymple on the south, or Western Port on the north 
side. Perhaps the former would be the most eligible place, on account 
of the prevailing winds, which are from the south to west Since the 
discovery of Bass's Straits and the chart published by Arrowsmith, 
the following vessels have gone through them, and from their obser- 
vations the charts that accompany this are formed : — The Lady Nelson 
passed through, coming from England, in December, 1800. She made 
the land in latitude 38°, longitude 141°, and kept along the New Hol- 
land shore. In January, 1801, a small brig from the Cape of Good 
Hope, commanded by Mr. Black (a person of good abilities as a sur- 
veyor and navigator), passed through, and, keeping more to the south- 
ward, made Cape Albany Otway, and, standing across to the southward, 
made an island lying in the centre of the west entrance of the Straits, 
which he named King's Island, and afterwards passed through the centre 
of the Straits. A few days after, a brig from England made King's 
Island, and, having met with an uncommon easterly wind, was ten 
days getting through. She worked from the north to the south side, 
and passed through Banks's Straits. Since then two vessels have 
been for six months together sealing at different times of the year, and 
have attempted to get to the westward of Western Port, but could not 
succeed, owing to the constant west and south-west winds, which blow 
with scarce any interval, and send a very great sea quite through. As 
these vessels were extremely well found and persevered greatly, I am 
led to the belief that a passage to the Cape of Good Hope through these 
Straits, if not impracticable, would be very unadvisable to attempt ; 
but, for ships coming from the westward, these Straits are certainly 
most happily situated, as no ship need go higher than 39° 30* S. Every 
seaman knows the difference there is in the weather in that latitude 
and in 46°, which ships must necessarily get into to round Van Die- 
men's Land. It is true that the wind is constantly from the west and 
south-west until the distance of the south cape, when it invariably 
comes from the north-east, which causes nine ships out of ten to be 
from ten to fourteen days getting to Port Jackson, after having rounded 
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the cape, all which is avoided by passing through the Straits, which 
are sufficiently wide. The distance from Cape Albany Otway to King's 
Island not being more than sixteen leagues, the parallel of 39° 15' takes 
a ship clear of all. The latitude and longitude of Wilson's Promontory, 
from many coinciding observations and by chronometers, is 39° lCK S. 
and 146° 52' E. The chart that accompanies this is not meant as a 
conclusive one, as much additional information is expected from the 
Lady Nehoris present voyage of survey, which she sailed on in 
November last ; nor can a chart be considered as perfect until Captain 
Flinders has examined the Straits. Still the one now sent may be 
published as a sufficient guide for any vessels using the common pre- 
cautions on their way hither. The conjecture of New South Wales 
being insulated from New Holland still remains undecided. Lieutenant 
Grant, in the Lady Nelson, saw no land at the bottom of Portland 
Bay in passing it, but his survey of Wilson's Promontory and Western 
Port does away the supposed opening between these points, which was 
presumed might be the south entrance of such a separation, as it lies 
nearly in the meridian of the Gulf of Carpentaria." 

It is difficult to realize that only seventy-six years have 
elapsed since it was conjectured that Australia might be 
penetrated, or perhaps intersected, by a Mediterranean Sea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VISITS TO WESTERN POUT OF THE 

GRANT AND MURRAY. 

Grant goes to Western Port — Accompanied by Ensign Barreillier to 
conduct survey — Examination and description of port and neigh- 
bourhood — Dexterity of " the faithful Euranabie" — Excursion of 
Grant and Barreillier — Birds and timber — Opinion of the harbour 
— -Soil of Victoria first tilled — First harvest-home — A historical 
coal-shovel — Despatch of Governor King about the expedition — 
Murray takes the Lady Nelson to Western Port — Various inci- 
dents of her stay there — Weather very unfavourable — Interview 
with natives — Lady Nelson a third time in Western Port. 

The Lady Nelson was not long unemployed after her re- 
markable voyage from England. Grant informs us, in his 
book, that " the original idea of Captain Schank, who was 
the cause of the Lady Nelson being sent out, was to have 
discovered all the territory of New South Wales, and to 
explore far beyond its limits, leaving the same to be sur- 
veyed at a future opportunity by those competent to it. 
All that I aimed at," says Grant, " was the making an eye- 
sketch of the coast, and laying it down as accurately as I 
could, with a journal of all occurrences, natural history, 
soil, with such remarks and observations as I might be 
able to make." He informs us that, notwithstanding the 
voyage the Lady Nelson had made, " doubts and hints were 
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thrown out that she was not a safe vessel, and was unfit 
for the service she " was going upon/' He also complains 
that some articles, including four brass carriage guns, were 
taken out of her, so that, if she were " lost, Government 
would be less the sufferer/' 

It was decided that the course of the Lady Nelson should 
in the first instance be directed towards Bass's Straits, 
although Grant was of opinion that, as winter was ap- 
proaching, it would have been better had she been sent 
north to " have ascertained if the Gulf of Carpentaria had 
any inlet to Bass's Straits." Their pay having been re- 
duced, only two of the original crew remained, the places 
of the rest being supplied by convicts, " three parts " of 
whom " were sea-sick and unable to move n the first day 
or two they were afloat. Grant also took with him Ensign 
Francis Barreillier 1 and four privates of the New South Wales 
Corps, Mr. Cayley, the botanist, and two Sydney aborigines, 
Euranabie and his wife Worogan. "The Bee, sloop, or 
rather decked-boat of fourteen or fifteen tons burthen," ac- 
companied the Lady Nelson ; " she was manned by convicts, 
one of whom commanded her." 

On March 8th, 1801, the vessels got out of Port Jackson, 
but the Bee y being unequal to the somewhat severe weather, 
was obliged to put back next day. After a short stay in 
Jarvis Bay, the Lady Nelson proceeded south, and passed 
"Wilson's Promontory on the 20th. Continuing along the 
coast, Grant named "Cape Paterson, in compliment to 
Colonel Paterson of the New South Wales Corps." 

He records that — 

"At p. m, of the 21st we had sight of the island which forms the 
south head of Western Port, having the likeness of a snapper's head or 

1 Sometimes spelt with one r, sometimes Barrallier. 
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horseman's helmet. By eight we were up with it, and, on opening the 
entrance of the port, I found two small islands situated about tbree 
quarters of a mile from the south head, with apparently a good passage 
between them and the island forming the harbour. From its likeness, 
as above-mentioned, to a snapper's head, I named it Snapper Island ; 
it falls in a high clay bluff down to the water's edge. The small 
islands lying off from it were covered with seals, numbers of which, on 
our approach, precipitated themselves into the sea, covering the pas- 
sage, while others remained on the rocks, making a very disagreeable 
noise, somewhat like the granting of pigs. They were of large size, 
many of them being nearly equal to that of a bullock. I judged them 
to be of that species of seal called by the fishermen sea elephants ; 
accordingly, I named these Seal Islands. I sent a boat ahead to sound 
the passage, and found, between the Seal Islands and the south head, 
twelve, nine, six, five, and three and a half fathoms water, which last 
was the shoalest in mid-channel. This passage will shorten the dis- 
tance when there is a leading wind ; but, standing round to the west- 
ward of Seal Islands, there will be found sufficient room for any number 
of vessels to beat in. Mr. Bass, when he visited this place in the 
whale-boat, entered the port by the eastern passage, which is much the 
smallest, and coasting the western shore, from whence he made his 
remarks. It is probable that these islands lying so close to the oppo- 
site side of him, they did not show themselves to be detached from the 
southern side of the entrance, and this I judge because he makes no 
mention of them. And I am the more inclined to this opinion as no 
one has ever thought of looking here for seals, notwithstanding they 
may be found in great numbers, with an excellent harbour, affording 
good shelter for vessels employed in pursuit of them. 

" It had rained constantly and heavily all the night, and by its con- 
tinuance we could not see any great distance from the vessel ; therefore 
I kept the lead going as she worked up the harbour 

"At half-past 5 p.m. came to an anchor in six and a half fathoms 
of water, fine sand, and abreast of a sandy point, bearing west three 
quarters of a mile, which I named Lady Nelson's Point as a memorial 
of the vessel, as she was the first decked one that ever entered this port." 

Mr. Barreillier and the second mate, Mr. Bowen — of 
whom more afterwards — went on shore and saw many 
swans and red-bills. 

e 2 
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Grant proceeded on the 22nd in search of the stream 
described by Bass at the head of the harbour. He notes 
that, during the progress of this excursion, " pelicans and 
albatrosses in great numbers " were seen. 

The explorer was attracted to land upon what he named 
Churchill's Island, but did not accomplish the object with 
which he set out. Next day the second mate also ineffec- 
tually attempted to discover the stream; Grant himself 
" explored the banks of a considerable creek which opened 
abreast of the vessel/' Barreillier and Murray, the first 
mate, were occupied surveying part of the harbour, whilst 
Cayley, the botanist, went in search of plants, penetrating 
"a considerable way in Snapper Island." Numerous 
water-fowl and land-birds were seen, but all very shy. 

Grant says in his book,— 

" The 25th and 26th being clear and fine, search was again made 

for the fresh-water stream ; the survey was carried on I 

went up the creek already mentioned in the boat, and found it to ter- 
minate in a large salt marsh, having the appearance of being at times 
overflowed to a considerable extent : the trees were not very large, but 
the underwood was very thick ; however, I penetrated through it to a 
considerable distance, and found here and there spots that appeared as 
if they had been cleared by manual labour. These spots were covered 
with good tender grass, and afforded, by their agreeable verdure, great 
pleasure to the sight 

" The open land, which, as I have mentioned, had the appearance of 
being frequently overflowed, was clothed with grass which grew every- 
where luxuriantly, and seemed like other salt marshes, well adapted 

for the purposes of fattening cattle The length of this 

creek is about two miles and a half, the water is perfectly salt, and it 
ends in a small run of about twelve feet in breadth." 

Bowen at length discovered the stream of fresh water, 
and captured a couple of cygnets, one of which became 
tame, and was presented to Governor King. Murray, 
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Barreillier, and Cayley were sent on the 27th to explore 
the stream, up which they proceeded as far as the boat could 
go. It wound very much, " to the number of forty-two 
short reaches/' and " the breadth of the entrance was about 
half a cable's length, and at the farthest part the boat went, 
not more than eighteen or twenty feet, the passage being 
there impeded by trees lying across it." The same day Grant, 
" attended by the faithful Euranabie," made "excursions 
along the shore to the mouth of the harbour," observing a 
creek, not as large as that just mentioned, " having its 
entrance quite filled up with beach, so that the sea could 
not enter it." 

Grant thus describes the dexterity with which his black 
man, Euranabie, caught a fish : — 

" I had no sooner expressed my wish on this matter than, turning 
about, I missed my companion from behind me : not divining the true 
cause of his absence, I grew impatient and halloed for him, upon which 
he instantly presented himself from the wood with a small stick in his 
hand. Asking me for my knife, he presently sharpened one end to a 
point, and then, stripping himself, he leaped from one point of the rock 
to another, until he met with an opportunity of striking a fish, which 
he did, the stick penetrating quite through it ; and in this state he 
came and presented it to me. During this transaction I could not but 
admire the keenness of his sight, and his ability to preserve the steadi- 
ness of his position, standing as he did upon the rough edge of a sharp 
rock, the sea washing above his knees, his eyes intent upon the fish, 
very difficult to strike from the smallness of its size, presented to him 
in a narrow back. I have before remarked upon the gentle disposition 
which is so striking a feature in the character of the New Hollander. 
In the individual of whom I am now speaking it was remarkable ; his 
attention and readiness to oblige on all occasions were very great. 
Though I pressed him to take the fish several times, he as constantly 
refused it, but accepted of some tobacco, which he was exceedingly 
fond of smoking." 

On the 29th, Murray and Barreillier were sent to ascer- 
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tain " certain particulars respecting the entrance of the port, 
and with regard to Seal Islands," on which they were directed, 
if possible, to land. In this, however, they failed, the day 
proving boisterous ; but they " brought the boat to anchor 
off a sandy beach, which appeared to have no surf, when 
they were suddenly surprised with a heavy swelling sea, 
which being immediately followed by another of the same, 
the boat filled and was upset on the beach. Fortunately 
no lives were lost, though all were immersed in the water, 
from which Euranabie . . . first escaped to shore." The 
provisions and ammunition were lost or spoiled. " At the 
turn of the tide they launched the boat and returned on 
board." A black swan and four ducks which they had 
shot were recovered, "and this," says Grant, " afforded 
them and us, who were on board, the consolation of a 
savoury meal." 

Grant started with Barreillier on March 31st for a some- 
what extended expedition up the fresh-water river. They 
were drenched the first night by a heavy thunder-storm. 
They " traced a branch of the river on the right, a small 
distance from the mouth of this stream, as far as the boat 
could go," and " then followed its course on shore along 
the bank, and found it fed by the greater river only." 
" Plots of very rich pasture" were found . ..." At 
some considerable distance, however, the land rose to a 
height, and being covered with large trees, which appeared 
to be shattered by storms, had for this reason obtained the 
name of Mount Rugged. We marched pretty far inland, 
and found the country everywhere free from inundations, 
interspersed with woods and open plains, and exhibiting a 
very picturesque appearance." 

Among the birds noticed was the Bell Bird, which has 
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" a note not unlike the tinkling of a bell, so that when a 
number of these birds are collected together, the noise they 
make is similar to that made by the bells of a team of 
horses." The author never remembers hearing more than 
'one or two of them at a time. An old colonial friend, the 
laughing-jackass, is mentioned as the " laughing-bird whose 
note can only be compared to the i ha ! ha ! ha ! ' of a hearty- 
laughing companion." 

"An extensive and level country, which was entirely 
clear of timber and underwood," is also described :— 

" The grass was so luxuriant here that it was difficult to pass through 
it, as it reached above our knees This plain extended fur- 
ther than we could see on one side ; on the other it was bounded by 
hills. We walked over it some distance, and found the soil rich and 
good : the grass, with which it was everywhere plentifully covered, 
had the appearance of rye grass, much like that which I had seen in 
England. And I do not hesitate to pronounce that I saw no land 
about Sydney or Paramatta which, for richness of soil, appeared better 
adapted for the purposes of agriculture. In saying this I do not mean 
to confine the observation to a small spot such as I then viewed, but 
to the general face of the country, which I had occasion afterwards to 
go over to the extent of several miles " 

Speaking of the trees, Grant " observed some which had 
grown to the height of sixty or seventy feet, without any 
branches except at the top j these were slender and light 
wood. ... I had a few of them cut down and brought on 
board." A species of sassafras was discovered by the second 
mate, Bowen, of whom Grant speaks in the following high 
terms: — " I must not omit doing justice to the diligence and 
talents of the young man .... whose use and value 
I h ave experienced on many occasions." 

Bowen, on April, 21st, discovered, near the mouth of the 
fresh- water river, part of a canoe with two paddles, and 
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some line used in fishing. The canoe " was framed with 
timber, and, instead of being tied together at the ends, was 
left open, the space being afterwards filled with grass 
worked up with strong clay." It and other specimens 
collected were deposited with Governor King. 

The vessel was moved to the shore opposite to that where 
she had been lying, " in order to near a small island lying 
in the opening of the extensive arms described by Mr. Bass, 
of which this, port has two branching out to the north- 
ward. I named this island Margaret Island, in honour 
of Mrs. Schank, to whom I am indebted for several articles, 
useful on board my little vessel. . . . The tide ebbing 
very fast, we found ourselves in shoal water . . . the 
bottom being a soft mud. 

* • * * * * 

" But to proceed. As I am no friend to vessels being on 
the ground, unless there be an absolute necessity for it, by 
carrying a hawser out, I soon hauled her off, and brought 
her up nearer to Margaret Island, at which we stayed for 
some time. We found this island to be in general flat, but 
well covered with wood. Here we deposited some seeds, 
but did not find the soil equally rich with that of Churchill 
Island. Mr. Barreillier and I went for a great length of 
way up this arm." The country is described as level and 
very fertile, " having many woods of large timber trees, 
intermixed with open savannahs of the most rich and luxu- 
riant grass." Being in want of water, Grant says, — 

*' Luckily I heard the bull-frog, which is common to New South 
Wales, and I made towards the thicket from whence his croaking issued, 
and there found a present supply 

" This arm, being nearly dry at low water, reminded me of the ap- 
pearance of Porchester Lake when the tide is out. Indeed, the entire 
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view of Western Port has no small resemblance of Spithead and Ports- 
month harbonr." 

Grant's dates are somewhat confusing, for having recorded 
what took place on a particular day, he describes something 
which happened at an earlier date. He continues, — 

" On the 17th we got nnder weigh, and at night brought np in 
twelve fathoms water, with rather a f otd bottom. In the morning we 
discovered a sand-shoal, whereon the waves were breaking very heavily 
close to ns. This ought to be carefully avoided by keeping the south 
and east shores on board, as it lays a long distance from the north 
and west side, and has at all times a surf on it. We availed ourselves 
of this bottom, and in half an hour caught abundance of large snappers. 
We shifted our berth and brought up in a small nook or bay, which I 
named Elizabeth Cove, in honour of Miss Elizabeth King, daughter of 
Governor King, then at Sydney. 

" Great part of the survey of this extensive harbour being completed 
on the 22nd of April, notwithstanding the delay occasioned by wet and 
unfavourable weather, and there being yet more to do, I was anxious 
to be gone. We were, however, detained by the badness of the weather 
until the 29th, when at break of day I weighed and stood out of 
Western Port, passing to the westward of Seal Islands, and found a 
large passage capable of any vessel beating into it ; care, however, 
should be taken to give the westernmost head a wide berth, to avoid 
some heavy breakers which appear a mile from it even in good 
weather 

" On entering this harbour the. easternmost shore, or right-hand 
side, giving the Seal Islands a berth of three-quarters of a mile, unless 
a preference is given to going between Seal and Snapper Islands, 
which was the passage by which the Lady Nelson entered. The former 
passage is the principal entrance into the harbour, and with the before- 
mentioned offing from the islands, and a N.E. £ E. course by com* 

pass, will carry a vessel up to Elizabeth's Cove or Bay 

Our course out was S.W. £ W. by compass, which carried us clear 
of everything." 

Grant sums up the advantages of the place by stating 
" that Western Port is capable of containing several hun- 
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dred sail of ships in perfect security from storms, and will 
admit of being fortified. It is a convenient harbour for 
going in and coming out at all times, is situated in a coun- 
try which may easily be improved by cultivation, and in an 
excellent climate." He says, also, " I had not, from the 
time of my departure, a sick man among my ship's company, 
one man only excepted, whose skull had been fractured.'" 

The Lady Nelson made a survey of the coast from Wes- 
tern Port to Wilson's Promontory for a distance of seventy 
miles ; but the weather so much impeded her that Grant 
thought it better to make the best of bis way back to 
Sydney, which he reached May 14th, 1801, having been 
obliged to shelter for four-and-twenty hours in Botany 
Bay. 

The Hentys at Portland, and Batman and Fawkner at 
Port Phillip, are usually regarded as the first cultivators 
of the soil of Victoria ; but Grant was the very first. The 
particulars of the earliest planting and harvest-home, which 
ever took place in the colony, are well worthy of some 
space in its history. The first cultivator must therefore be 
allowed to tell the tale of his husbandry. He describes how, 
a day or two after his arrival in Western Port, when in 
search of the stream described by Bass, he came upon a spot 
so well adapted for the purposes of culture, that he deter- 
mined to have it prepared for the reception of the seeds 
which he had brought with him. Grant thus gives his 
own account :— 

" In proceeding along the shore, I fell in with an island, pleasantly 
situated, and separated from the main by a very narrow channel at low 
water, but even then sufficient for a boat to pass, though much larger 
when the tide is in. I passed through it and landed on the island 
towards the N. and W. It is of gradual ascent, well covered with trees 
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of a considerable height, and much underwood. The situation of it 
was so pleasant, and the prospects round it so agreeable, that this, to- 
gether with the richness of the soil and the sheltered position of the 
spot, made me conceive the idea that it was excellently adapted for a 
garden. Having determined upon establishing a garden in this place, 
I thought it incumbent upon me to give the island the name of 
Churchill, after a generous and public-spirited gentleman, John 
Churchill, Esq., of Dawlish, in the county of Devon, who, on my 
leaving England, supplied me with a variety of seeds of useful vege- 
tables, together with the stones of peaches, nectarines, and the pepins 
or kernels of several sorts of apples, with an injunction to plant them 
for the future benefit of our fellow-men, be they countrymen, Europeans, 
or savages. I had, moreover, been furnished with many seeds for the 
like liberal purpose by my friend Captain Schank ; but let me not omit 
the pepin of an apple, differing from all other fruit of the kind, in 
having rarely more than one pepin in each apple. I hope the name 
1 gave with it in New Holland will not be forgotten (Lady Elizabeth 
Percy's Apple), should it happen to prove a common fruit of the coun- 
try, as it was owing to her ladyship's care and attention in preparing 
the pepins that I was enabled to introduce it." 

The narrative is again taken up, — 

" On the 28th March, 1801, not having found any other place fitter 
for the purpose, I went on shore at Churchill's Island, with the resolu- 
tion of clearing ground for a garden, as I before mentioned was my 
intention. The party I took with me burnt a space of about twenty 

rods ; they felled the larger trees I was pleased to find the 

soil easy to dig, rich and loose. 

" On our return to Churchill's Island," continues Grant, three or 
four day 8 afterwards, " I found my people had cleared the spot I had 
laid out for a garden, and that there was nothing wanting but to pre- 
pare the ground to receive such seeds as I should choose to plant. And 
here we were under a difficulty which it was no easy matter to remedy, 
for we had neither hoe nor spade with us. It is true I had brought 
out the latter implements for gardening with me from England, by 
the advice of my friend Captain Schank, who foresaw the occasion we 
should have for them, and they were delivered, amongst other things, 
into his Majesty's storehouse, from whence, from whatever principle 
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of economy and good management, it was not easy to draw anything 
out again. 

" However, we were in possession of a coal-shovel, which, thongh it 
was thin and much worn, served the purpose, the soil being, as 1 have 
already observed, exceedingly light and easy to work ; indeed, a spade 
was much wanted in another respect, which was digging for water— 
an experiment I was desirous of making, and which I found could not 
well be made with a coal-shovel." 

* • • • • 

This historical coal-shovel should certainly have been 
reserved for a place of honour in the Museum of the 
Colony. 

" The ground was now prepared, and I sowed my several sorts of 
seeds, together with wheat, Indian corn and peas, some grains of rice, 
and some coffee-berries ; and I did not forget to plant potatoes. With 
the trunks of the trees 1 felled I raised a blockhouse of 24 feet by 12, 
which will probably remain for some years, the supporters being well 
fixed in the earth. Indeed, I was anxious to mark my predilection for 
this spot on account of its beautiful situation, insomuch that I scarcely 
know a place I should sooner call mine than this little island. Round 
this skeleton of a mansion-house I planted the stones and kernels of 
the several fruits I had brought out, not forgetting that of the curious 
apple before mentioned. 1 made this plantation rather late in the 
season, but I am in hopes that some of the crops will flourish, and I 
wait the pleasure of a good report hereafter. Several of my crew 

remained on this island for seven or eight days Birds 

they found, and particularly parrots in great numbers ; but in their 
search for water they were unsuccessful, though I am strongly of 

opinion it might be procured by digging We turned up 

a few stones, and some interspersed with veins of iron ore,— indeed, 
so rich of the metal that they hud a visible effect on the needle 
of our compass." 

Having given, in Grant's own words, the particulars of 
the first planting of Victorian soil, which was certainly- 
effected under serious difficulties — considering that the only 
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implement was a coal-shovel — we must now record the 
first harvest-home which ever took place in the territory. 
It is described in the log of the Lady Nelson— of which 
we shall speak in the next chapter. That vessel, in com- 
mand of Lieutenant Murray, again entered Western Port, 
December 7th, 1801, and anchored in Elizabeth Cove. 
Next day she was taken up to Lady Nelson Point. 
On the morning of the 9th, Murray records :— 

" A.M. — I went in the gig to Churchill Island, and there found 
everything as we left it — I mean the remains of our fires and huts. 
The wheat and corn that Lieutenant Grant had sown in April last was 
in full vigour, six feet high, and almost ripe ; the onions also were 
grown into seed ; the potatoes have disappeared. I fancy that the 
different animals that inhabit the island must have ate them or other- 
wise destroyed them. I regretted not having time or men to spare to 
clear a larger spot, and sow the wheat already grown, as the next crop 
would he large. I never saw finer wheat or corn in my life, the straw 
being very near as large as young sugar-cane." 

The log further states, on the same day, after mentioning 
the capture of three pair of young swans :— 

" At 3 p.m., sent the second mate to Churchill Island to cut down 
the wheat on purpose to feed the young swans with it. At sun- 
down they returned on hoard with the wheat, in the whole, perhaps, a 
bushel in quantity, a good deal mixed with oats and barley, all fine of 
their kind ; some potatoes also were found, and two onions." 

Such was the result of the very first cultivation of the 
soil of Victoria. 

But to return for a moment to Grant. He informs us 
that Governor King was well pleased with what he had 
done, although the weather had prevented him from carry- 
ing out the whole of his instructions. His expectations in 
New South Wales, however, not having been realized, he 
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sailed from Sydney for England on November 9th, 1801, 
three days before the Lady Nelson, commanded by Murray, 
started on the expedition, of which we shall next give the 
results. 

In the New South Wales Correspondence 2 is a despatch 
of July 8th, 1801, in which Governor King acquaints the 
Duke of Portland with the result of Grant's expedition to 
Western Port in the following terms : — 

" Having in my last informed that the Lady Nelson in coming here 
passed through Bass's Straits, agreeable to your Grace's directions, and 
that Lieutenant Grant was sent to survey and examine that passage ; but 
from the inclemency of the weather in that high latitude at this season, 
his discoveries have extended no further than making a minute survey, 
and ascertaining Western Port to be a safe and spacious harbour for any 
number of ships. Lieutenant Grant, and the officers who were on that 
survey, report the soil about Western Port to be equal in goodness to 
that of Norfolk Island. The important situation of that port, and its 
relative connexion with this settlement, point it out as a proper and 
necessary place to have a settlement at, not only from ite convenient 
situation in the centre of the Straits for ships to stop at, either by 
reason of adverse winds or any other cause, but also ' from its 
advantageous situation for a seal fishery, which will be more 
particularly explained on the chart sent bj the Albion, which has been 
ably surveyed by Ensign Barrallier of the New South Wales Corps, 
and who will be a great acquisition in surveying and delineating these 
hitherto unknown coasts, as, unfortunately, Lieutenant Grant, although 
a good seaman and a sober, steady, capable officer, yet he has no 
knowledge of surveying and delineation — this necessary qualification 
in officers of the navy not being so much attended to as the more active 
and important duties of their profession. The Lady Nelson returned 
here the 15th May." 

After reporting that she was then absent, the Governor 
adds : — 

8 Eecord Office. 
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" As the Lady Nelson will return here by the 1st August, I intend 
to despatch her and another colonial vessel in September to survey 
and examine Bass's Straits and the south-west coast." 

We must now give the leading incidents connected with 
the second visit of the Lady Nelson to Western Port, as 
related in Lieutenant Murray's log, which, having never 
yet been published, is quoted at greater length in the 
following pages than it need otherwise have appeared. 
The little vessel left Sydney November 12th, 1801, and 
after Murray had made some observations at Kent's Group, 
she sighted Sir Roger Curtis's Island and Wilson's Pro- 
montory on the evening of December 5th, 1801, and, on 
that of the 6th, Cape Liptrap and Phillip Island. 

It is stated that next morning the island was rounded, 
and that the ship got close up with Grant's Point. 
Numerous soundings and "light baffling" winds are 
recorded, and at length, at 6 p.m. on the 7th, so runs the 
log:— 

" Gained the entrance and passed between Grant's Point and Seal 
Island, which island seemed as full of seals as when we were last here, — 
a circumstance that almost makes me conclude that neither the Har- 
rington or Mr. Rushford have been here. Kept standing up the har- 
bour with a S.W. wind ; at seven came to anchor in Elizabeth Cove in 
six fathoms water, with. . . . Lowered down the gig, and I went 
on shore to observe if any signs of strangers were to be seen. Saw 
nothing to make me think the cove had been visited since we left it in 
May last ; in short, the only difference was that the land appeared in 
a higher state of verdure now that it was at that time." 

Next day the vessel went up to Lady Nelson Point, and 
then as near the mouth of the river as possible. On the 
9th, the corn which was planted in April was, as we have 
seen, reaped. At the river, everything seemed the same as 
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when they had been there before, leaving the presumption 
that no vessel had been up for water. There had evidently 
been a flood in the river, for a temporary hut built on its 
banks was partly washed away ♦ These were " in a high 
state of verdure, and in many places the view truly romantic 
and wild." 

On the 11th, Murray ran to Lady Nelson Point, and 
" anchored in the mouth of the salt-water lagoon, seven- 
fathom water." On the 16th he walked along the beach 
six or seven miles, but saw no signs of strangers having been 
there ; and Bowen, the first mate, with a boat's crew, went to 
Seal Island, which, he reported, could not have been visited 
by any one since the previous voyage of the Lady Nelson, as 
the " seals were as plenty as ever, and several thousand pups 
lying on shore." Next day, Murray says, " As it continued 
calm all night, and seeing we could not proceed to sea this 
day, I again sent " Bowen st to Seal Island to get some of 
the skins, both as a specimen to Government and for our own 
uses, as several of the people were without hats or shoes." 
The previous day, several dozen rock-fish were caught at 
Grant's Point. 

Murray records, on the 18th, a somewhat important dis- 
covery : — 

" I sent Bond and Messing, two soldiers, to cut down some more 
wood, doing which they were fortunate enough to discover a spring of 
water, which, however, at first looked only equal to fill a breaker or 
two. I went on shore, and found, on clearing it a little with our hands, 
that at once we got a hundred gallons of very good water, much better 
than the river water which .... in particular rendered myself 
unfit to attend to duty. This discovery induced our farther search, 
and in the morning a spring was found that, on being cleared, proved 
equal to watering, in a few days, a iine-of-battle ship. Pleased with 
this circumstance, took a gang of hands on shore, and made a good 
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road to it. We also cleared the spring of all the dirt, roots and boughs 
of fallen and decayed trees .... and found the bottom to be a 
rock or very large stones collected together. It is worth observing that 
in half an hour after it was entirely empty it was again quite full of clear 
good water. We now filled all our empty casks, and everything on 
board that would hold water, intending to go to sea when the wind 
would permit. As in this cove wood is plenty, the water is not 
'above fifty yards from the seaside, and also that a vessel of any size 
may be wooded and watered in two or three days, and at the same 
time ride secure from all winds either close in, or farther out, it will 
not seem absurd in me to observe that it is the best place in the 
harbour for any vessel to lay in, whether her stay is to be short or 
long. It may also be noticed that besides this large spring there are 
several other lesser ones, at one of which . . . we at once filled 
one hundred gallons of water, and this morning it was again over- 
flowing. I must now remark that the soil of this island as far as we 
have penetrated is very sandy ; no black mould is seen. The trees are 
very small, and invariably decayed . . . although this cove and 
island can supply a ship in abundance with what is generally considered 
the greatest of her wants, Jet I fancy it would poorly pay a settler." 

Particulars like these, which have hitherto been unpub- 
lished, may be of value, as enabling places now well known 
and inhabited, to be identified as those thus early described ; 
and possibly some of the first colonists of these parts may 
be able to remember traces of the visits of the Lady Nelson 
for which they have, perhaps, hitherto been unable to 
account. 

On December 20th Murray (t got a large board hung up 
at the entrance of the road to Fresh Well or Spring, on 
which was painted in oil colours directions for any stranger 
how to get to the Watering Place ;" the pathway to it 
he also had levelled, so that water-butts might be rolled 
along it. 

Everything was for some days ready for sea, but the 
winds, as usual, were unfavourable, 
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At length Murray is able to record, on December the 
24th :— 

" At 8 a.m. hove up and made all sail down the harbour ; at nine 
the wind died away, and we towed hack into Elizabeth's Cove again 
and dropped our small bower, but kept our sails loose, in order to be 
off the first spurt of wind. ... At half-past one p.m. again hove 
up and made all sail down the harbour ; but at 3 p.m. it again fell 
little wind and we came too in half-four fathoms water, about five 
miles below Elizabeth's Cove." 

Here Murray went on shore, and walked down the beach 
a long way, but saw no signs of the Harrington or Mr. 
Rushford, of whom he expected to have found traces, or of 
any other person having been in the place. It again came 
on to blow, and as the vessel lay quite open to the sea, she 
had to run back to Elizabeth Cove, where she anchored 
after dark, and at daylight on Christmas morning was 
found to be nearly in her old anchorage. A sudden and 
violent squall came on at noon which caused a strain upon 
her three anchors. It continued for four hours and settled 
into a regular gale with thunder and lightning, and " more 
sea than" Murray "supposed was possible to be in this 
Cove." At 3 p.m. on the 26th, "the gale continued to 
increase and a sea got up still higher than it yet had been 
at any time since the gale commenced." 

Murray says it was " the hardest by far I ever yet saw 
in this country, and as it blew dead on shore outside, 
nothing less than the greatest Providence could have saved 
us had we got to sea either of the times I attempted it." 
The entry in the log states that, " At 7 p.m., the weather 
looking very bad," they " made a run for Lady Nelson's 
Point, the gale following as hard as ever," and " at half-past 
9 p.m. came to an anchor " there, and " lay easy in smooth 
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Water .... right under the Land." On the 28th, 
however, " a strong wind sprung up at North, and from that 
veered to N.W. and blew hard. At 8 a.m. the vessel 
drove, and before the other Bower was gone and had hold, 
she tail'd in on a Mud Bank, which obliged us to weigh 
the Best Bower with Long Boat, and lay it out ahead to 
heave her off," and at flood tide they "ran her to the 
leaward of Lady Nelson's Point." 

Speaking, on the 29 th, of how his expedition had been 
impeded, Murray remarks, " Thus has this kind of weather 
bound us here this last 12 days, in spite of all our endea- 
vours to proceed to sea." Next day it also blew hard. 

On the 31st a number of swans were seen near Churchill's 
Island. Bowen, the first mate, was sent after them, and he 
succeeded in capturing six. The same afternoon, the 
weather having improved, the vessel ran down and anchored 
at Elizabeth's Cove, where wood and water were taken in. 
The well was in fine order, and mention is made of the 
discovery of another spring, " the banks of which where 
covered with watercresses and wild blackberries. Got some 
of both on board." "On New Year's morning, 1802, " a 
strong wind coming from W.N.W., threw a sea into the 
Cove not at all pleasant. I therefore," says Murray, " up 
anchor and again ran up under Lady Nelson's Point, and 
at 11 a.m. anchored ; " and " the New Year was usher'd 
in with us by splicing the mainbrace and three cheers, by 
the weather with a black squall of wind and rain, and this 
kind of weather continued with little or no variation till 
noon." During the next few days the weather gradually 
quieted down. 

When the Lady Nelson was first at Western Port, none 
of the natives, and scarcely any traces of them, were ob- 
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served, but during this second visit their fires were visible 
in several directions. At length, on January 4th, the day 
before the vessel's departure, a meeting with them took 
place, which is thus recorded in the log : — 

€t At 2 p.m. the launch returned on board. We have at last got 
some kind of knowledge of the natives of this part of the country. 
The following is the substance of the report of Mr. Bowen, first mate. 
At 7 a.m. left the head of the Fresh Water River, after having in 
vain looked for some of the crowned birds and having been able to 
shoot nothing (a few ducks excepted). Having proceeded down the 
river, and being nearly half way on board, he observed a fire lighted on 
the beach between Crown Head and the entrance of the river, and, 
thinking it could be nothing but natives, he immediately put back to 
prove, knowing I was extremely anxious to have, if possible, a friendly 
intercourse with them. As the boat approached the beach these blacks 
were perceived sitting in the same form as those of Sydney, and each 
of them a bundle of spears in their hands. Our people hollowed to 
them, which they instantly answered, and did not seem at all alarmed 
on the nearer approach of the boat. Three boys made their appear- 
ance. As between the beach and the boat there lay a bank of mud 
about 200 yards across, Mr. Bowen could not get quiet so close as 
he could wish. However, he singly got out and began to walk to- 
wards them, which when they perceived they jumped up on their feet, 
and it now was perceived that one of them was a very old man with a 
large bushy beard, and the rest of his face besmeared with red oaker ; 
the others were young men. They were all clothed with the skins of 
Apposums as far as their middle, and this old man seemed to have 
command over the others. As Mr. Bowen advanced they all pulled off 
their dress and made signs to the officer, that before he came any 
nearer he must do the same. This was immediately complied with. 
They then all sat down again, and Mr. Bowen plucking a root of fern 
advanced pretty close to them, holding it up. They seemed to under- 
stand it as it was meant. When he got within a few yards of this 
party the old man seemed rather uneasy and began to handle his 
spears. Mr. Bowen then threw them a tomahawk, and one of the 
young men picked it up. On Mr. Bowen beckoning them to sit down, 
doing the same, they again threw him back the tomahawk, and all 
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except the old man sat down. Mr. Bowen then broke a piece of stick, 
and cut it with the tomahawk and tied a handkerchief to it and again 
reached it to them. On this one of the young men ventured to reach 
his hand and take it out of the officer's, but would by no means be so 
familiar as to shake hands. Mr. Bowen then ate some bread and then 
gave them some which they did not eat, but carefully laid it by under 
some fern-roots or leaves. On getting some ducks they took no other 
notice of them than to examine in what manner they were killed. 
What their ideas on that head were we know not, as they did not take 
the least notice of our firearms even when, towards the latter end of 
the parley, it was found necessary to point one at the breast of the old 
man, who all along was very suspicious of our designs. All this time 
they expressed a good deal of wonder at the colour of Mr. Bowen's 
skin, and one of the young men made very significant signs to him 
that he must have washed himself very hard. They now made signs 
to Mr. Bowen to go back to the boat, and pointed down along the 
beach to Crown Head. Mr. Bowen accordingly went into- the boat, 
and pulled down as they walked. After pulling about 1J mile 
they stopped, and beckoned for the boat to come in. Here three 
women made their first appearance ; each with a child at her back. 
Mr. Bowen went on shore. Here little passed on either side further 
than when Mr. Bowen asked for fire to warm himself they pointed to 
the boat and made signs for him to go there and get it. The women 
sometimes shook their hands to him and the boys laughing and 
whooping. A few more trifles were here given to them. A little 
before this all our people got out of the boat stark naked, as was 
desired, and walked somewhat near the natives, on which the old man 
sent the boys away to the women, and he, after having in a great 
passion made signs for us to go to the boat, began to retire with his 
face to us, and brandishing his spear, so that every one thought he 
would heave. When our people turned their backs the young men 
seemed more quiet. As we saw that all hope of further intercourse 
for the present was at an end, Mr. Bowen ordered Bond to fire his 
piece over their heads in order to make good his retreat to the boat. 
This had the desired effect, as they one and all were out of sight in an 
instant. Before this they must have taken the musket for nothing 
but a stick. All the weapons they were possessed of was their spears 
(them of a small size) and a stone tomahawk along with the Wumara 
they throw with. With respect to their size the young men where 
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much the feame as those of Sydney, hut the old man was very stoat. 
Their hair was in the same nasty manner as those of Sydney. Their 
understanding, however, seems to go beyond those of Sydney, or 
Jarvis's Bay. They were not deficient in making out our signs and 
we were easy able to understand from their motions what they would 
be at. Prom there being but little food for them on the beach here, 
and their being clothed in the skins of Apposums, I presume they are 
bush natives. The women, I forgot to mention, appeared to be 
middling well-shaped and good-looking children. They were, how- 
ever, always at some distance. Mr. Bowen and the people having 
joined the boat, came on board. Observed that all the remainder 
of the day they retired back into the woods, and about 6 p.m. 
doused their fire at once, although it must have covered near an acre of 
ground." 

Next morning, January 5th, 1802, the Lady Nelson was 
at length able to run out of Western Port upon the impor- 
tant cruise of which we shall treat in the next chapter. 
In the midst, however, of her discoveries, she returned to 
this friendly harbour, remaining in it, on this third visit, 
from January 31st till February 15th. 

Among the chief incidents recorded in the log during 
this stay, is a walk which Murray took, of seven or eight 
miles along the beach to Lady Nelson's Point, when he 
observed a great variety of birds, flights of white cockatoos, 
and twenty or thirty swans on the Salt Water Lagoon. 
The birds were all so sby that only a single pigeon could 
be shot. 

Murray remarks that " the trees where all in bloom," and 
" I am apt to think summer does not begin in this part 
till January. On penetrating further into this Island the 
soil was found good as far as we are judges." 

Some of the birds coming to drink at the well on the 
shore, were shot by a man who was placed to sit near it for 
some hours towards sun-down. 
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It is recorded on the 5th, that, " as it was calm and no 
appearance of getting out, at 8 a.m. hove up and towed the 
vessel to Lady Nelson's Point in order to send the boat up 
the river for birds, such plenty of them of various kinds 
being on this Island. At noon dropped our anchor in six 
fathoms water, Lady Nelson's Point bearing W. b. S. 
half a mile, and Crown Head N.E. b. E. eight or nine miles, 
and Margarett Island N.E. half N. seven or eight miles/' 

On the 9th the vessel sailed down again to Elizabeth's 
Cove, and completed her supply of water and wood, intend- 
ing to sail next morning, but the weather again inter- 
posed. It was calm on the 9th, with " a constant thick 
fiery haze, latterly it was so dark as to resemble the approach 
of night." On the 10th Murray observes that "for these 
two days past having found a quantity of oysters, mussels, 
and other shell fish at low water, to-day gave the shore a 
strict search at low water, and plainly perceived that a 
company of six or eight men would not run any risk or 
hazard of being starved here for several months." Some 
very handsome shells were also found. On the 12th and 
13th they prepared to run out, but " it constantly kept 
falling calm," so that on the latter day the observation is 
made " that this kind of weather is as destructive to the 
intent of this cruise as gales at sea." Murray then took 
tf a walk down along the beach far enough to see all the 
entrance to this port, and by ascending an eminence was 
confirmed in an opinion that several of those dangerous 
sand rollers had shifted their births, and by so doing had 
rendered the channel narrower than hithertofore." 

Thus the discoverer passed his time, while waiting for a 
favourable opportunity of starting upon his most important 
cruise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POET PHILLIP BAY DISCOVERED AND ENTERED. 

Existing accounts of discovery of Port Phillip Bay inaccurate — The 
forgotten log of the Lady Nelson — Correct dates of first discovery 
and entry of the Heads — The man who first entered them — Murray 
in the Lady Nelson sails from Western Port and discovers the 
new harbour — Steers for Cape Otway and examines King's Island— 
Eeturns to Western Port — Entrance to Port Phillip examined — 
The Lady Nelson anchors in the bay — Entries in her log in 
ex tens o. 

It is surprising that the facts respecting so important a 
discovery as that of Port Phillip Bay should have remained 
up to the present time so imperfectly known, that the date 
should be erroneously stated, and the name of the man who 
first entered the bay should have been entirely forgotten, 
or more probably have never been made public. But so 
it is. 

Curiosity has been hitherto content with the statement 
that Lieutenant Murray, in the Lady Nelson, discovered 
the bay on February 15th, 1802, that he named it Port 
King, called a hill on the right of the entrance Arthur's 
Seat, and compared the shores to Greenwich Park. 

For further and more full particulars of the bay, the 
description of Flinders, who entered it about six weeks after 
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Murray left it, is quoted almost as if he had been the original 
discoverer, although he spent a much shorter time inside 
the Heads than Murray, who was almost a month in the 
bay. In fact Flinders is the only one who has ever done 
any justice to the man who bore off from him the prize of 
the discovery, for it is he who has published the few facts 
which have been recorded of Murray's expedition. 

It is a remarkable instance of the small value often 
attached to important discoveries when first made, that the 
log of the Lady Nelson, in which Murray so minutely 
describes every day's proceedings, should have been imme- 
diately laid aside, and since it was sent to England have 
possibly only been read through for the first time by the 
author, in the Record Office, within the last four or five 
years. It was with no ordinary interest and pleasure that 
he perused this document, containing the first writing ever 
committed to paper within the bay upon which now stands 
his native city. The reader has already had an introduction^ 
to the log in the last chapter. 

With a despatch to the Duke of Portland, of May 21st, 
1802, Governor King forwards the log and charts, and 
says that he hopes these documents " will convince your 
Grace that that highly useful vessel, the Lady Nelson, has 
not been idle, since under my direction, and although Mr. 
Murray unfortunately does not possess the qualities of an 
astronomer and surveyor, yet I trust his efforts and success 
will, in proportion to his conduct as a seaman and officer, 
more effectually ensure your Grace's recommending him 
for his being confirmed as a Lieutenant in the Navy, and 
in the command of the Lady Nelson, which I hope he will 
appear deserving of." 

Had Murray been as good a penman as many discoverers 
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who have not had half as much to relate, he would have 
published some account of his proceedings, which would 
have prevented them from being even temporarily forgotten. 
It is not to be supposed that the writers on Victorian ex- 
ploration, who have derived their information from Colonial 
sources, could have given the particulars now brought to 
light ; for the log of the Lady Nelson, the only written 
record of Murray's exploration, has been in this country 
almost from the time of its first existence, — having, as we 
have seen, been sent from Sydney within less than two 
months of the date of the return of the vessel to that port, 
March 24th, 1802. It is time, therefore, that the exact 
facts of the discovery should be made public, especially 
when we find a recent writer like Mr. Trollope stating that, 
Flinders "is the first who has left us any record of his 
having landed on the countiy which we now call Victoria." 

It need scarcely be added that Mr. Rusden, whom Mr. 
Trollope mentions as his authority upon the early history 
of the colony, and who is as accurate as any writer can be 
who has not consulted the documents in the Record Office, 
has written nothing from which the statement in question 
could even be inferentially drawn. 

The author being curious to see, if extant, some account 
by Murray himself, of his great discovery, instead of the 
meagre, second-hand statements of it which alone are current, 
inquired at the Record Office, and finding that the log of 
the Lady Nelson was there, obtained permission from the 
Admiralty to inspeet and copy it. 

This valuable document requires that the following im- 
portant corrections should be made in the statements which 
have so long been accepted respecting the discovery of Port 
Phillip Bay. The date of that event is upwards of six weeks 
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earlier than that which is generally assigned to it, — being 
Tuesday, January 5th, 1802, and not February 15th; and 
the Heads were first entered on February 1st or 2nd, by 
Mr. Bowen, first mate of the Lady Nelson, who was sent 
round from Western Port with five men in the launch of 
that vessel, to examine the entrance ; Murray prudently 
thinking that, as he had been obliged to turn away after 
nearly getting into the bay on January 5th, it was advis- 
able that such an investigation should take place before 
making a second attempt to take in his ship. 

On failing in the first, Murray steered towards Cape 
Otway and then down to King's Island, returning to West- 
ern Port, January 31st, — the weather having, as usual, been 
most unpropitious. Bowen was accordingly despatched early 
next morning, Feb. 1st, and returned to the Lady Nelson 
in Western Port late in the evening of the 4th, having 
accomplished his object ; so that unless he spent a night 
in the ocean, or on shore outside the Heads, — which is not 
stated and seems very improbable — he must have entered 
the bay on the 1st, and remained inside it during the 
2nd and 3rd, returning to the Lady Nelson on the 4th. 

The weather — of which Murray says in one entry in his 
log, " I never experienced such a length of bad weather at 
any time of year or in any country since I sailed the seas " 
— again detained the Lady Nelson until Feb. 15th, when she 
sailed from Western Port, and safely anchored inside Port 
Phillip Heads — the 15th being the date now universally 
given as that of the first discovery. This confusion of the 
day when the Lady Nelson sighted the Heads, with that 
when she first entered them, ought not to have occurred ; 
for in the printed sheet in the British Museum, entitled 
" Observations upon the Chart of Bass's Straits Combined/' 
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by Ensign Barrallier, and referred to at page 46, it is 
correctly stated that Murray discovered Port Phillip, 
January 5th, 1802, and that it was " examined by him 
from 14th February to 11th March." 

Not only is no point on the bay, which he was the first 
to enter, called after Bowen, but his name is altogether 
forgotten, even if it were ever publicly mentioned in con- 
nexion with the discovery. He at least deserved to have 
one of the Heads called after him ; and the other should 
have borne the name of Murray, which also has not been 
attached to any place in the territory in the exploration of 
which he rendered such valuable services. Surely it can 
never be too late to make reparation to the memories of 
deserving men ! Bowen, who appears all through the 
expedition as a most active and efficient officer, and 
valuable assistant to Murray, must not be conftised • with 
his name-sake, who was subsequently engaged in found- 
ing the first settlement in Van Diemen's Land, at the 
Derwent. 

Having thus briefly stated the important corrections in 
the history of the discovery of Port Phillip Bay, it will be 
desirable to go more into detail respecting Murray's pro- 
ceedings, and to give some considerable extracts from his 
long-forgotten log. This document is not written in the 
most accomplished literary style — the writer almost invariably 
spelling were " where," and sure " shure." It is, however, 
full of important particulars; and besides recording the 
ordinary monotonous facts as to wind and weather, ship's 
courses and concerns, is very descriptive of the incidents of 
the voyage. 

On Nov. 12, 1801, the Lady Nelson sailed out of Port 
Jackson upon her memorable expedition, to fill up the few 
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remaining blanks in the map of the coast-line of our 
present colony, and to more completely examine some 
points already discovered. Murray was also to extend his 
investigations to some of the islands in Bass's Strait. He 
accordingly, in the first instance, proceeded to Kent's 
Group, which he reached Nov. 20th, and quitted Dec. 5th, 
anchor being cast at Elizabeth Cove, Western Port, on 
the 7th. 

The log records, as we have seen in the last chapter, 
the incidents of the ship's stay in that harbour. She was 
detained for several days after being made ready for sea, 
sometimes by too light and at others by too strong winds, 
— being obliged to go back to her safest anchoring-grounds 
on two or three occasions when she attempted to leave the 
port. It was fortunate that she did not get out ; for such 
a violent gale came on, that Murray expresses doubts if she 
could have stood it had she been outside. 

At length the famous Tuesday, January 5th, 1802, ar- 
rived ; and we shall learn, in the words of Murray himself, 
what happened : — 

" At l 4 a.m. a light Wind sprung up at East, got our kedge, hove 
short loosed sails and hove up ; made sail for Elizabeth's Cove. At 
half-past 6 a.m. came to an Anchor, sent our Empty Casks on Shore and 
compleated our Water. In Launch. At 9 a.m. hove up and made Sail 
down the Port. Wind at S.E. and a Stiff breeze with Clear Weather. 
At noon Cape Shanks bore N.W. distant seven miles, Grant's Point 
N.E. by E. ten or twelve miles, and Philip's Island East twenty 
miles. 

" Winds from S.E. to East with Clear Weather. At a Quarter past 
one p.m. Cape Shank bore N.E. b. N; nine miles. Kept running down 

1 It will be observed that in this log the days begin at noon ; so 
that this first paragraph appears under the head of January 4th. 
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along the Land Steering West and West by North in order to train 
the whole of this Land along. Found it impossible to survey any part 
of the Coast as yet from the numerous Natives Fires which cover'd 
this low Shore in one volume of Smoke. 3 At 3 p.m. we saw a head 
Land bearing W.N.W., distant about twelve miles, and an opening in 
the Land that bad the appearance of a Harbour N.W. ten or twelve 
miles. Bore away for this last, it having the appearance of fine Steady 
Weather although the Wind now Blowing was dead on the whole of 
this Shore. Yet I knew she would work off in case we were deceiv'd. 
Accordingly kept standing down for this entrance which every minute, 
from its appearance, made us shure it was a good Harbour. At 5 
p.m. saw a small Island in the entrance, and observed that between it 
and the main lay a Reef in appearance. On my seeing this we bore 
away to the Leeward of this Rock, and I had the 1st Mate and Boat- 
swain's Mate * at the Mast Head looking out. At this time I suppose 
we were within \\ mile of the entrance, as we thought, and I 
perceiv'd that the Sea Broke Short and was withall heavy, hove 
the Lead and found only ten fathoms Water. Astonished at this I 
hauled our Wind and called out to them at the Mast Head to know if 
they saw any danger, but none was at time seen. I bore away again 
and deep'd into eleven fathoms, when Mr. Bowen called out Rocks 
Ahead ; immediately hauled our Wind and stood off. On closer obser- 
vation of my own, and going often to the Mast Head, I saw that the 
Reef did nearly stretch across the whole way, but inside saw a fine 
Sheet of smooth Water of great extent. From the Wind blowing dead 
on this Shore and fresh, I was obliged to haul off under a press of Sail 
to clear the Land, but with a determination to overhaul it by and by, 
as tio doubt it has a Channel into it, and is apparently a fine Harbour 
of large extent. Kept pressing Sail, and by 8 p.m. the extreams 
of the Land bore from N.W. to West ; distance twenty miles, I fancy. 
It luckily happen'd that the Wind blow'd about as much as our vessel 

3 This was possibly only that deceptive blue, hazy, atmospheric ap- 
pearance, which in summer often alarms even experienced bushmen, 
making them think that bush fires are upon them, whereas the haze is 
either the result of heat or produced by smoke blown from bush fires at 
a considerable distance. 

8 In a subsequent entry Barnes is the name given to the boatswain's 
mate. 
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likes, and I am convinced that, under our circumstance, no vessel would 
have done more. I wish I could say as much for her in Light Winds. 
During Night Tack'd off and on every two hours. At day-light the 
haze over the Land prevented our seeing it, as the Wind blow'd at East 
and E.N.E. with a heavy Sea on. I did not like to bear down on a 
Lee Shore, and so kept our Wind. Stretching over for the Western- 
most Side of the Bay — it is proper to observe that no part of this Bay 
as yet has been Survey'd owing to the Sea Wind, and the before- 
mentioned numerous Fires of the Natives ; but as our Courses and 
distance were all with a free Wind till we haul'd off, and then also we 
made a Streight Course and little Lee way, there will no great mis- 
take be found in that part of this Bay laid down till 8 p.m. from 
our run from Western Port ; the apparent Soil of all the Land from 
abreast of Elizabeth's Cove to Cape Shanks is excellent, after you round 
Cape Shanks and stand down to the Westward the Land is invariably 
Low and Sandy with little humocks here and there of Grass, and small 
Bushes till you get down as far as this supposed Harbour. On the 
opposite side of it the Land gently rises a little for about ten or twelve 
miles, seemingly good Ground ; it then Sweeps away in a long bight 
of Low Land which we just could perceive at Sun down. Had the 
. Wind moderated or the Sea gone down, I would certainly have run 
down to that Low Land and train'd it along as well as every other part 
of this Bay ; in the present State of Wind and Sea it would not have 
been prudent or safe. At Noon saw the distant appearance 0/ Land on 
our Larboard Beam, and from our Latitude observ'd 38° 48' 04", I take 
it to be somewhere near about Cape Shanks. Bore away for Cape 
Albany. 4 Ends in gloomy Weather and the Scud passing over head 
from the S.W. Had Altitudes for Time Keeper one Set giving Longi- 
tude 144,° 35' 00", and the second Longitude 144° 35' 15" East. All 
this twenty-four hours Sounded Gd. from forty-five to thirty-three 
fathoms. Sand mix'd with Shells and Brown Specks." 

The entry of January 6th, 1802, is as follows : — 

" Fresh Winds from S.E. to N.E. and a very high Sea up owing, 3 
fancy, to the late long Gale. Kept running for Cape Albany, and 



4 At first named Cape Albany Otway, but since the colonization of 
the territory known as Cape Otway. 
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by 7 p.m., having nearly run into its Latitude and Longitude, took 
one Keef in the Topsail and Main Sail and Stow'd small Sails. Stood 
off and on during Night. In the Morning it was very hazy, otherwise 
we would have seen the Land. At 7 a.m." (January 7th) " bore up 
"West and W.N.W., being nearly in its Latitude, and at half-past nine 
a.m. saw it (Cape Albany) bearing W.N.W., ten or twelve miles dis- 
tance, and Cape Danger N.W., sixteen or seventeen Miles ; both these 
capes make with a white Sandy Front and Middling high. All the 
Land between is Sandy hills and long Sandy Beach, as also what part 
of the Land we saw stretching into Portland Bay. Sounded Ground 
(all these twenty-four hours) every two hours, and found no difference 
in the Soundings (which were from thirty-three to thirty-eight to 
thirty-two), the Ground being invariably Sand mixed with Shells and 
Brown Specks, sometimes a little gravel till the last time, when we had 
only twenty-four fathoms fine Sand. At this time Cape Albany bore 
N.W., twenty-six or twenty -seven Miles. At Noon hauled our Wind 
for Harminger Rock, but owing to the very heavy Sea and wind we 
did not make better than a S.E. course, the vessel Labouring and 
pitching a great deal. The Latitude Observed was 39° 46' 22" South. 
AM. had altitude for Time Keeper giving 1st Set 144° 04' 00", and 
2nd Set 144° 04' 15" East, and the Latitude at Noon at this time was 
39° W 00" South. 

" Thursday, 7th January, 1802. — From Noon till 5 p.m. Strong 
Winds at N.N.E. and a confus'd heavy Sea on, the vessel Labouring 

much At 5 p.m. we had several Squalls from N.W. to 

S.W., and so hot as to resemble the Steam of an Oven with a Firey 
looking Sky ; this Weather in half an hour settled into a hard Gale 
at S.W. Close reef'd the Top Sails and handed them. Close reefd 
the Main Sail ; sent down the Top Gallant Yards and Masts. Up Fore 
Sail and Lay too Under close reefd M. Sail and Storm Stay Sail ; 
by 7 a most tumultuous Sea was up ; we laboured much and lurch'd 
very heavy. At 8 p.m. it moderated a little with Rain, and from 
that till 4 a.m." (January 8th) " we had partial Squalls. Made some 
Sail ; at 6 a.m. it clear'd up. Set close reefd Top Sails ; at 8 up Top 
gallant Yards and Masts, and Set the Sails, out all reefs, intending 
to make Governor King's Island while this clear Weather continued. 
It will be seen that the unfavourable Winds and Weather have totally 
prevented me from either tracing the Coast from Cape Shank to Cape 
Albany, as also after making Cape Albany, from being able to run on 
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Straight Course to Harminger Bock ; both of these Points, however, 
will be attempted afterwards — had Altitd. for Time Keeper 1st Set 
giving Longd. 145° 08' 15" ; 2nd Set 145° 09' 30", which causes me to 
suspect there must be an Easterly Current running. At Noon fine 
clear Weather and Smooth Water, a thing rather new to us. Latitude 
by an Altitude of © Lower Limb 39° 58' 46" South/' 

Subsequent observations made on the afternoon of the 
same day, the 8th, Murray says, "confirmed me in an opinion 
that we must have been driven to the eastward. Accordingly 
at three p.m., seeing no land from the mast-head with a 
clear horizon, hauled our wind to the westward." The log re- 
cords that about six o'clock on the morning of the 10 th, — 

" Saw the Loom of the Land from the Mast Head, which I take to 
be Governor King's Island; its Southern most Point bore S.W. Southerly 
distant sixteen Miles, and its North Wester most Point or Extreams 
W.N.W., fourteen or fifteen Miles. We only could see it now and 
then as the Squalls passed over it. At 7 a.m. we had some hard Squalls 
at W.N.W. and W. b. N., which made us lower our Top Sails to them ; 
they where attended with hard Rain. At 8 it cleared a little, but in 
a Quarter of an Hour was Black and Squally again. Kept working 
up to this Land, which I rather think, from its Longde., is part of 
the same that on the Sixth I saw, and supos'd the Northern most Cape 
of it to be Cape Danger, and another Cape Albany. I have not, how- 
ever, seen either of them yet, but will, in making the Circuit, easily 
know them, both being Sandy Bluffs. Got Altitude for the Chror., 
giving Longitude, 1st Set 143° 57' 45", and 2nd Set 143° 59> 46". 
Tacking Occasionally to gain the Land, but made little of it from the 
Strong Wind and Confused Sea running . . . Latitude observed 
39° 53' 07"." 

On the 11th the Lady Nelson anchored in Elephant Bay, 
so called from " a great number of Sea Elephants of an 
immense size lying asleep on- the beach. On Elephant 
rock, which was about one and half miles in circumference, 
there might have been 6 or 7000 seals of different sizes." 

vol. L G 
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The entry of the 17th, when the ship had returned to that 
bay, states : — 

" We have now overhauled and Surveyed the Island from its N.W. 
and Westermost Points to its South West Points, being in length about 
fifty-five or sixty Miles, and although the Westerly Winds that have 
blown for such a length of time has retarded our Voyage, yet they 
have enabled us to Strictly Search every part of this Island between 
the before-mentioned points, and should a N.E. Wind come and remain 
Steady for a few days we will be able to overhaul the remaining part 
of ye Island with equal accuracy. Of the advantages to be derived 
from this fine Island I shall say but little, the plain truth is to be seen 
in this journal— it contains plenty of Wood and Water ; the Woods are 
full of animals, and excellent of their kind ; the Shores are lined with 
fine Oil (if I may be allow'd the expression), and this part of the Island 
has two good Bays in it well Sheltered from all the dangerous Winds 
that I understand blow in this Country. It is a fact that all along 
this Coast a vessel may anchor (as I did) unless the Wind blows from 
the East, S.E., N.E., or North Points of the Compass. It is proper to 
observe that I named this last discovered Bay The Bay of Seals, from 
the number of those animals on the Shores of it, and the Rocks outside 
of this Bay Seal Bocks." 

Murray afterwards ran as far south as Three Hummock 
Island, and, returning to King's Island in the forenoon of 
the 27th, " stood for the Sand Capes or Bluffs," the largest 
and perpendicular one of which he named Cape Farewell, 
and " took a departure from it, intending to run to Cape 
Albany." 

At noon the latitude observed was 39° 25' 18". " Until 
8 p.m." the log reports, — 

" Had variable Winds and hot, sickly Weather, and a dull, fiery sky, 
and so thick that we could not see above a mile ahead. Kept making 
our course for Cape Albany as the wind would allow." 

At four in the morning of the 28th they were obliged to 
lie to in a gale with a very high sea. The altitude gave 
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Longitude 143° 30' 40" and the latitude observed was 39° 
12' 33". Murray says,— 

" This Weather has again rendered abortive my plan of getting 
the direct line of bearing and distance between Cape Farewell and 
Cape Albany Oatway. It is useless to animadvert on it. I shall only 
observe that I never experienced such a length of bad Weather at any 

time of the year, or in any country since I sailed the seas 

At noon wore to the S.W." and did so again to N. at 8 p.m. At the 
same hour next morning (29th) tacked to the S.W. " A.M. Had Alti- 
tude for time-keeper, one set giving longitude 144° 28' 45" east, and 
[2nd set 144° 25' 00" •] these differ from Dead Reckoning twenty miles ; 
therefore an easterly current must run if the chronometer speaks truth. 
At noon the gale rather increased, with most surprising heavy squalls, 
hail, and rain. Latitude observed 39° 16' 48" south. Tacked in a very 

high sea to the northward Kept pressing sail in order (if 

possible) to gain some westing." 

On the 30th,— 

" At half -past 5 a.m. saw the Land bearing from W.N.W. to N.E., 
distant about six or seven leagues. Tacked to the S.W. At 8 a.m. ; 
the body of this Land bore N.W., distant about eight or nine leagues. 
At half-past 9 a.m. tacked and stood in for the Land ; sounding every 

hour At noon we chanced to get the sun's Altitude, giving 

Latitude 38° 49' 00", So. Longitude from time-keeper 144° 05' 00", and 
Longitude by Dead Reckoning 143° 46' 45" ; course N. 37° W., and 
distance twenty -seven Miles. As the Weather again looked much like 
a S.W. gale we tacked and stood off from the Land, its North-western 
cape bearing N.W., distant four leagues, and its North-eastern ex- 
treams N.E. b. N. four or five leagues. The North Cape of this Land 
makes Bold, and no Low Land was to be seen to the northward of it. 
[It is to be observed that if this is Cape Albany it lies twenty Miles to 
the Northward of what Lieut. Grant has laid it down in. 6 ] The very 
bad weather has again prevented me at this time from overhauling this 
Cape or tracing the adjoining Coa8t. ,, 

Murray seems at times to have been doubtful as to his 

1 Words in brackets are struck out in pencil in the log. 
• Sentence in brackets is struck out in pencil. 
G 2 
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position. On the 10th, we have seen, he was uncertain 
whether the two capes of King's Island were not those 
which he had previously described as Cape Albany (Otway) 
and Cape Danger ; and he says nothing afterwards to clear 
up the point. We shall now find him arriving unexpectedly 
at the next place he reached. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, as to Western Port, where he had previously been 
with Lieutenant Grant in April and May, 1801, of Kent's 
Group, King's Island or Port Phillip Bay, at all of which he 
remained some time. 

We shall continue in his own words the record of his sail 
on the 30th and 31st,— 

" At 4 p.m.," on the former, " tacked to the N.W. in order to keep 
hold of the Land till more favourable Weather came. At 8 p.m. again 
tacked; hazy cloudy weather. At 12 p.m. again tacked, and stood in 
for the Land all Night. At 6 a.m." (January 31st) " saw it bearing 
North five or six leagues distant. At half-past 9 a.m. had Altitudes 
for chronometer, 1st set giving Longitude 144° 12' 15" [and 2nd set 
144° 18' 30" 7 ]- At this time the Northern point of Land bore North, 
distance twelve miles, and its North-eastern extreams N.E. b. N. 
fourteen miles. Made sail in for it with Top-gallant sails, Royals, and 
all our small sails. At 10 a.m. perceived with surprise it was Cape 
Shanks and Grant's Point instead of Cape Albany. I now judged it 
most prudent to get in, and send our boat down to overhaul for a 
Channell into the Harbor mentioned in the log of the 5th of this 
month. Accordingly stood in for it, and by noon Cape Shank bore 
N.W., distant six or seven miles, and Grant's Point N.E. b. E. ten 
or eleven miles. We had a very heavy Swell, and perceived the Surf 
about Seal Island Breaking in a fearfull manner. Sounded every 
hour as pr. colume .... Fine Weather and fresh Winds from 
S.E. to East; latterly it closed in with Wind at S.W. and hazy 
Weather. At 2 p.m. passed Seal Island and kept standing up the Port. 
Observed that the long range of Breakers on the Western Side of 
the Port had, several of them, shifted their berths nearer to Mid- 

7 Drawn through in pencil. 
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channell, and instead of lying in an East and West direction now lay 
almost North and South ; the whole of them, for several Miles, Broke 
incessantly and remarkable lofty ; we passed within two Miles of them. 
The Reefs on the Eastern Side also broke much farther out than ever 
I saw them do before. In short, the Mid-channel up this Port has 
(by the immense run of bad Weather) apparently been made a great 
deal narrower than when we left it a month ago. We Sounded all the 
way up and had from seventeen to four fathoms." 

And now, in the very next sentence, are recorded the 
interesting particulars of the prompt despatch of Bowen to 
investigate the entrance to Port Phillip Bay, — 

" By 5 p.m. got to an anchor in Elizabeth's Cove with the Best Bower, 
and moored with the Kedge ; out Boats and got the Launch ready for 
sailing in the morning to explore the Channel of the Western Harbor 
before-mentioned. I went on shore in the gig. Found the well as 
we left it, full of fine clear Water, and our Board of directions hang- 
ing at the entrance of the Pathway, which was still in good order and 
level. At 4 a.m." (Feb. 1st) " I sent the Launch with Mr. Bowen and 
five men, armed with fourteen days' provision and water, down to the 
Westward as intended, giving him particular instructions how to act 
both with respect to the Harbor and the Natives, should he fall in with 
any; the substance of which was, that on finding a Channell into the 
Port he would take marks proper for coming in with the vessel and 
immediately return to me, and at all times to deal friendly with the 
Natives if they would allow him, but not on the other hand to run any 
risk or be trifled with. It may now be proper to observe that my 
intentions are that, if a passage into that Harbor is found, I will take 
the vessel down into it and Survey it as speedily as circumstances will 
allow ; from that trace the coast to Cape Albany, from Cape Albany 
run strait to Cape Farewell and Harbinger Kocks ; (and if time) after 
that follow up the remainder of my Orders." 

The return of Bowen on Feb. 4th, from his successful 
examination of the entrance to Port Phillip, is thus recorded 
in the log of that date — 

" At half-past 9 p.m. the Launch returned on board all well. Mr 
Bowen reported that a good Channel was found into this new Harbor 
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Water from ten fathoms to six, and about a mile and a half broad ; 
and according to his account it is a most noble sheet of Water, larger 
even than Western Port, with many fine Coves and entrances in 
it, and the appearance and probability of Rivers. A number of Shells 
where found on its Beaches ; Swans, Pellicans, and Birds of various 
Sorts where seen in great numbers — the boat's crew lived on Swans all 
the time they were away. No Water was as yet found, the officer 
having no time to spare, nor no natives seen, but numbers of their 
huts. In short, from such a Report as I have received, and of the 
truth of which I have no doubt (as the attention and care of this officer 
has always been conspicuous), it would be unpardonable in me not to 
give this New Harbor a strict overhaul." 

At length arrived Monday, Feb. 15th 1802, — a day 
much to be respected, but which has too long deprived two 
other worthy days of the honour of the first discovery and 
entry of Port Phillip Bay. The Log records that on Sun- 
day— 

" At 7 p.m. a breeze sprung up at S.E, with drizzling rain ; it con- 
tinued all night, and at 4 a.m." (Monday 15th) " we took up kedge in 
gig, loosed sails, and hove short. At 5 a.m. weighed and made all 
sail down the Port. By 8 a.m. Grant's Point bore E. b. N. distant 
ten or eleven miles, and Cape Shanks N.W. distant seven or eight 
miles. Kept running down along the Land at about eight or nine 
miles distant. Wind at S.E., hazy, foggy Weather. At half-past 
10 a.m. Cape Shank bore E.S.E. distant fifteen miles, and the South 
Head of the New Harbour or Port N. b. E. eight or nine miles dis- 
tant. By noon the Island in the entrance of this Harbour bore north 
\ a mile distant. At this time we had a view of part of this Spacious 
Harbour ; its entrance is wide enough to Work any vessel in, but a 
ten-fathom bar stretches itself a good way across, and with a 
strong tide out and the Wind in the ripple, is such as to cause a 
Stranger to suspect Bocks or Shoals ahead. We carried in with us 
Water from fourteen to six fathoms. Kept standing up the Port with 
all sail set." 

The description is thus continued in the entry headed the 
15th, which according to log-keeping begins at noon, — 
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" Fresh Winds from S.E. to South, and hazy Weather throughout. 
Working up the Port with a very strong Ebb against us we however 
gained ground. The Southern Shore of this noble Harbor is bold, 
high Land in general, and not clothed as all the Land of Western Port 
is with thick Brush, but with Stout Trees of various kinds, and in 
some places falls nothing short in Beauty and Appearance from Green- 
wich Park. Away to the Eastward, at the distance of about twenty 
miles, the Land is Mountainous ; in particular, there is one very high 
Mountain, which in the meantime I named Arthur's Seat, from its 
resemblance to a mountain of that name a few miles from Edinburgh. 
To the N.E. b. N., about five miles from the South Shore, lies a cluster 
of small Rocky Islands, and all round them a Shoal of Sand. Plenty 
of Swans and Pelicans were found on them when the Boat was down, 
from which I named them Swan Isles. To the N.E. b. E. there is an 
opening, and from our Masthead no Land could be seen in it The 
Northern shores are low, with a Sandy Beach all along. At half-past 
3 p.m. we got to anchor in a Sandy Cove in seven fathoms Water, 
Bottom fine Sand, Swan Isles bearing N.E. b. N. distant five miles. 
A Bold rocky point, which I named Point Patterson, E.S.E. \\ 
mile ; a long Sandy point, named Point Palmer, West \\ mile ; 
and the nearest point of the Shore S.W. quarter of a mile distant. 
Handed sails, <&c, out boats, and I went on shore and walked 
through the Woods a couple of miles. The Ground was hard and plea- 
sant to walk on, the Trees are at good distances from each other, and 
no Brush intercepts you ; the soil is good as far as we may be judges. 
I saw several Native's Huts, and very lately they have burnt off several 
hundred Acres of Ground. Young Grass we found springing up over 
all the ground we walked ; the only Birds we saw were a few Parrots ; 
we found some Shells on the Beach, and returned on board. I have 
named this Harbor Port King 8 in honor of the Governor, P. G. King, 
under whose Orders I act. Set a Third watch of People with an officer. 
In the morning "— of the 16th — " sent the Gig to Swan Isles for Swans, 
and on board we caught a few Bock Fish. Employed on Sundry jobs 
about our Rigging. At noon the Gig returned with three live and four 
dead swans." 

8 The pages of the Log of the ship's stay there are headed^ 
" H. M. A. Surveying vessel Lady Nelson, on Discovery, Port 
King." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FULL LOG OF THE ' 

Murray describes features of the country — Interview with natives — 
Their treachery — Encounter with them — Twenty swans caught 
— State of boats retards investigations — Various operations — 
Spring between Arthur's Seat and Heads — Visit to sheet of water 
on western side — Possession of harbour formally taken — Imperial 
flag unfurled — Lady Nelson runs out of Heads — Arrives at 
Sydney — Murray's exertions — What became of the Lady Nelson. 

The log of the Lady Nelson having never yet seen the 
light, the author would not be justified in abridging 
the entries which it contains respecting the stay of the 
little vessel in Port Phillip Bay. These are, therefore, given 
in full in this chapter, from the day she entered the Heads, 
the log of which is inserted in the last, to that of her de- 
parture — Feb. 16th to March 12th inclusive. The reader 
will be far from disposed to grudge the space to particulars 
which are interesting in themselves, as well as from the 
importance attained by the place to which they relate. 

" Tuesday, 16th. — Fine weather throughout. Wind N.E. After 
Dinner I took a Walk through the Woods of this part of the Country, 
attended by one soldier and our carpenter to examine the Wood. To 
describe this part I walked through is simply to say that it nearly re- 
sembles a Walk on Blackheath and the Park if we set out of Question 
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the Houses and Gardens of the latter : the Hills and Valleys rise and fall 
with inexpressible elegance. We discovered no water, nor any new 
Wood of consequence, but it is impossible a great want of Water can 
be here from the number of Native Huts and Fires we fell in with in 
our march. From the top of a High Hill I ascended, and casting my 
eyes to the N.N.E. a large Sheet of Water was seen which I am in- 
duced to think is either a Harbour or a large Eiver. We also perceived 
that this Port trained away up under Cape Shanks. On our return to 
the Boat Andw. Lusk found a perfect Nautilus shell ; he made me a 
present of it. Indeed it is but common justice to observe that the 
invariable good, attentive, and decent behaviour of this old man, ever 
since he joined this vessel renders him a fit object of mercy. This day 
a few snappers were caught, and some Bock Fish. At sundown a 
native Fire was seen about a mile in land. In the morning early " 
(17th) " I sent Mr. Bowen and Bond, armed, to speak them. Neither 
fell in with them. At 9 a.m. hove up our Bower with a light air at 
N.E. and dropped a few miles further up the Port. We now saw the 
same fire just lighted by the Natives and presently perceived several 
of them come out of the Bush, but the moment they saw the vessel 
they sprung into the Woods out of Sight. At 11 a.m. we came to an 
anchor in five fathoms Water, handed Sails, &c. as there was a 
native Fire Burning a little way in Land, I sent the Launch with Mr. 
Bowen and four hands, armed, to see if any Natives where here, and 
before the Boat was half-way on Shore, we had the satisfaction of 
seeing eighteen or twenty men and boys come out of the Wood, and 
seat themselves down on a Green Bank waiting the approach of our 
Boat, with which I had sent some Shirts and other trifles to give them. 
The Boat accordingly landed in the midst of them, and a friendly 
intercourse took place with dancing on both sides. In an hour the 
Boat returned. Mr. Bowen had dressed them in our White Shirts, and 
invited them on Board. This, however, they declined, but exchanged 
for all this. Got a Basket of Straw neatly enough made. They where 
all clothed in the skins of oposums, and each had a Bundle of Spears, 
a Stone Mogo, and one Basket. They wished much to know wliat our 
Arms where, and their use, and did not seem entirely to believe Mr. 
Bowen that they were only walking-sticks. No women where amongst 
them. I sent the Boat again with some Bread, Looking-Glasses, 
Tomahawk, and a Picture, as Presents to induce them to part with 
some of the Weapons and Dresses, as also to inform us where there 
was water. Ends in fine Weather, Wind N.E." 
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The following is in the margin, — 

" This day all hands put upon two-thirds allowance of bread." 

" Wednesday, 17th. — Light airs inclinable to Calm throughout this 
twenty -four hours. The Boat (as mentioned in latter part of yester- 
day's Log) " — forenoon of same date — " proceeded to the Shore and were 
as before, received in a friendly manner by the natives, all of whom 
were seated in a circle on a beautiful spot of Grass near a high point 
of Land. Mr. Bowen and all the crew, consisting of five men and the 
boy, Mr. Brabyn, went up with their Dinners in their hands and sat 
down in the midst of them (eighteen in number) and began to eat, 
showing the Natives how to eat Bread, &c, and gave them anything 
they chose to ask for. Mr. Bowen gave them all the things I had sent 
as well as several of his own things, stripping himself almost naked to 
comply with their wishes, and his example was followed by the whole 
of the boat's crew. As there was two fine-looking boys amongst them 
I sent Mr. Brabyn on shore purposely to see and gain their confidence 
by his attention to their youngsters, both of whom he dressed in his 
shirts, handkerchiefs, trousers, &c. All matters continued in this state 
while our people had anything to give, and all we got was two spears, 
a basket, and a mogo, and even these they again took from the seaman 
that had them in keeping. This, however, the officer took no offence 
at, being determined, if at all possible, to keep on friendly terms with 
them. It was in vain that the officer and crew tried (by signs too 
significant not to be understood) to gain intelligence where water was 
to be found or on what Beaches Shells where most Plenty. To all such 
inquiries they turned a deaf ear, and only seemed intent on getting 
what our People had — even to the last Shirt. By this time our People 
had nearly finished their Dinner, and Isaac Moss, having the Boat in 
charge, got up and was slowly walking down to her. At this time the 
boy Brabyn happened to turn his head towards the Wood, and saw a 
man in the very act of throwing a spear at Moss, as well as a large 
body (not before seen) behind a large fallen Tree, with their spears all 
in readiness for throwing. The boy immediately cried out to Mr. 
Bowen (who was at that very time in the act of serving out Bread to 
all the party he was sitting among) that he would be speared, but 
before the Words where out of his mouth a Spear of a most dangerous 
kind was thrown at, and did not escape Moss by a yard, and in an 
instant the whole of the treacherous Body that Mr. Bowen and four of 
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our people where sitting in the midst of, opened to the right and left 
and at once left them all open to the party in ambush, who immediately 
were on their Feet and began to throw Spears. Still such was the 
forbearance of the officer, that only one piece was fired over their heads, 
but this was found only to create a small panic, and our party where 
obliged to teach them by fatal experience the effect of Walking Sticks. 
The first fire made them run, and one received two Balls between his 
Shoulders. Still some of them made a stop to heave. The second fire 
they all set off with astonishing speed, and most likely one received a 
Mortal Wound. Before another piece was Fired, Mr. Bowen laid hold 
of one of their number, and held on till three of our people came up 
and also grappled him. Strange to tell, he made such violent 
struggles as to get away from them all ; nor did the contents of the 
Officer's piece bring him up, although one Ball passed through his 
Arm and the other in the Side. He was traced a good distance by his 
Blood. The remaining pieces where by this time Fired, and our party 
gave Chase to them all. On Board I kept a strict look-out with the 
Glass, and as we lay only little more than a quarter of a mile off the 
point they where seated on, I plainly saw the Natives running through 
the woods, which was by no means thick. One fellow in particular 
had been dressed in one of my White Shirts, and the Officer had tyed 
the Wrists of it with String which hindered his getting it off. Him 
we plainly saw from the vessel pass the roots of black Trees with such 
speed as more to resemble a large white Bird flying than a man. To 
increase their Panic as they passed along I gave them a discharge of our 
Guns loaded with round and grape, but am almost certain they did them 
no damage. By this time our people returned from the chase, having 
found on their way back a number of Spears, Dresses and Baskets, &c. 
Made the Boats Signal and they came off. Thus did this Treacherous 
and Unprovoked Attack meet with its just punishment, and at the 
same time taught us a Useful Lesson to be more Cautious in futnre. 
With respect to the size of these Natives they are much the same as at 
Sydney, their Understandings are better though, for they easily made 
out all our signs when it answered their purposes or inclination. When 
it did not they could be dull enough. They were all Cloathed in 
Oposum Skins, and in each Basket a certain Quantity of Gum was 
found. Not the least sign of a Canoe has been seen. I conclude they 
live entirely inland, and, if we may judge from the Numbers of their 
Fires and other Marks, this part of the Country is not thin of Inhabi- 
tants. Their Spears are of various kinds, and all of them much more 
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dangerous than any I have yet seen. The workmanship of their 
dresses, their Lines and Baskets are far from despicable. Their Mogos 
or Stone Axes are such as are common at Sydney. In the afternoon 
the Boat went to Swan Isles and caught three live Swans of large Size, 
and in the morning " (the 18th) " the Launch went with Mr. Bowen. 
and a party well-armed to sound for a Channel, round which the vessel 
might sail in order to survey the Port. Usefully employed on board. 
It is rather odd that the Fish here have as yet invariably taken away 
our Hooks, to the number of between thirty and forty, and but few 
are caught. Latitude observed, 38° 20* 00". 

" Thursday, 18M. — Pleasant Weather throughout. Employed as 
necessary. P.M. the Launch returned, having been fortunate enough 
to discover plenty of Fresh Water, and a Channel all round this part of 
the Port from ten Feet to fourteen Fathoms. A.M." (the 19th) " I took 
a long range through the Woods attended with an Armed Party ; we 
discovered nothing new, but found several of the things we gave the 
Natives, which in their Fright they had dropped. The ground we 
walked over was open, and, the same as before described, with good 
soil. The Tide where we lye flows full and change at three Hours in 
the afternoon, and its perpendicular rise is about six feet up and down. 

" Friday, \§th. — Calm. Do. Weather. This Day another Over- 
haul of the Wood took place, but nothing (not before mentioned) was 
found. Numbers of Natives' Tracks, Fires, and Huts were seen. As 
Usual sent the Launch to Swan Isles, and she got three live ones. 
Observed that to-day the Surf on the Sea Shore broke with great noise, 
and also for the first time observed a Sand Boiler bearing N.E. b. E. 
of us, and distant about three Miles ; and from the Mast Head to the 
W.N.W., at eight or nine Miles distance, several Breakers where seen. 
Employed as necessary. Scoured our Decks and cleaned below. Ends 
in hot Sultry Weather, but clear. One Native Fire in Sight on 
Arthur '8 Seat, distant about ten Miles. 

" Saturday, 20th. — Light Airs inclinable to Calm, and fine Weather 
throughout. Variously Employed. Sent an Armed Party and our 
Carpenter a long range through the Woods to try the different Kinds 
of Wood. None, however, was found of Use, the Trees being almost 
invariably Oak, and other Wood Quiet common at Sydney. A Bed 
Waistcoat of Mr. Brabyn's was found with some Bread in each Pocket. 
In this he had dressed one of the Native Boys, who in his fear left it, 
I fancy, as soon as he found how to get it off, for it was Buttoned on 
him. A.M." (21st) " sent the Launch for Swans. I have to observe that 
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the Breakers mentioned in Yesterday's Logs disappeared in the After- 
noon, as also the roaring of the outside Surf took off about midnight, 
and this morning about 9 a.m. we were visited by the Tale of a Smoaky 
S.W. gale, which, however, by noon came to nothing. Querey, if there 
has not a Gale from the S.W. been blowing a little distance off — ends 
in Fine Weather. 

" Sunday, 21*£.— S.W. Winds and Mid good Weather throughout. 
P.M. the Launch returned on Board with five Swans. P.M. Punished 
Thos. Smith with two dozen Lashes for being Drunk thirty-six Hours 
on a Stretch and behaving with insolence to both officers. Bond, the 
Soldier, also had a Quart and half a pint of Spirits stole from him. 
Smith must have taken it, but we could not bring it home to him. 
A.M." (22nd) " Finding we could not move higher up the Port with the 
Vessel I sent the Launch over to the Western Side to examine the 
passage into an Harbor or River I saw from the Hill on the 16th 
Inst. Usefully Employed. Sent the small Boat to Fish. Ends in 
fresh Breezes at S.W. and Clear Weather. 

"Monday, 22nd. — Gloomy Weather and Fresh Winds at S.W. 
throughout. The small Boat caught a few Rock Fish and returned on 
Board. At Noon the Launch returned, having found an entrance into 
the Sheet of Water they were sent to Overhaul, but only at High 
Water seven or eight Feet on it, consequently no Harbour for Ship- 
ping ; the Boat proceeded a Mile and an half up, and in running that 
caught twenty Swans of large size without wasting one charge of Shot 
(which, by the bye, is now become a scarce article, not above three or 
four lbs. being in the vessel) ; however, from the report made of the 
place, as it may lead to something of more consequence, I shall, after 
the survey of the Port is completed, give it a good Overhaul. I must 
mention here that both our Boats are now in such a state of decay, 
from Age and constant mending and patching, that they both keep a 
hand constantly bailing when pulling or sailing. This Circumstance, 
it is needless to mention, in a certain degree retards our proceedings. 
Employed on Board on our Rigging, &c. Ends in hazy Weather and 
S.W. Wind. 

" Tuesday, 23rd. — Gloomy Weather and moderate Winds at S.W. 
P.M. I went in the Launch and Sounded a few Miles of the Port up 
towards the watering place ; the Soundings were Nine Feet to Six 
Fathoms, bottom fine Sand (further out perhaps a deeper Channel may 
exist ; this will of course be ascertained in the proceeding of the Sur- 
vey) ; afterwards we walked through the Country some distance ; found 
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the soil invariably good, the Ground almost clear, and the ranges of 
Trees as regular as they are in general in Parks, with fine strong Short 
Grass under Foot. Employed as necessary. Ends in Light Airs and 
Close hazy Weather. 

" Wednesday, 24>th. — First part of this twenty-four Hours we had 
a great deal of Thunder, Lightening, and hard Bain. Mid and latter 
parts it Blew a hard gale at S.W., with Squalls at Intervals ; it is with 
satisfaction I can observe we held on (although all ataunto) with the 
small Bower and one third of a Cable out, a proof of the goodness of 
the holding Ground. Employed as necessary. Cut a Boat Load of 
Wood. Expended two decayed Scrubbing Brushes, and one Rudder 
Iron broke in the Launch. 

" Thursday, 25th. — First Part the Gale continued. Mid and latter 
Fresh Winds at S.E. and clear. Occasionally Kmployed. Observed 
several very large Native's Fires at the Foot of Arthur's Seat and on 
the Western Side of the Port ; hauled our Seine several times along the 
Shores nearest us, but caught no Fish, owing probably to there being 
Flats of Sand lying of them to the distance of 200 Yards. The Fresh- 
ness of the Wind hindered our getting a Base line by two Latitudes 
to-day. Got the distance of the © and ([ nearest Limbs. Ends in 
fresh Winds at S.E. and Clear. 

" Friday, 26th. — First and Mid parts fresh Winds and clear ; latterly 
Calm pleasant Weather. P.M. Examined the Beach and Land for 
about eight Miles. A.M." (27th) " Sent our Long Boat on Shore ; 
turned her up and set our Carpenter to work on her, she leaking so 
much as to keep (even alongside) a hand constantly bailing, and our 
small Boat is so bad as to render it hazardous to go any distance from 
the Vessel in her. A.M. got the distance of the © and ([ nearest 
Limbs. 

" Saturday, 27th. — Fine Weather and moderate Winds throughout 
Variously Employed; both Boats Employed Sounding and on the 
Survey of the Harbour. A number of very large Native's Fires on the 
Hills round the Eastern and Western Shores of the Port have been 
seen these two days past. A.M." (28th) " Sent Mr. Bo wen and Mr. 
Brabyn in the Gig to get the Latitude of the Northern end of Swan 
Isles, and at noon I got the Latitude of a point about seven Miles 
North and South of them, from which a Base line was got for the 
Survey of the Harbour. 

" Sunday, 28th. — Do. Winds and Weather. Employed as needfull. 
Gave some of the People Liberty on Shore, &c. 
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"March, 1802. — Monday, 1st. — Fine Weather and moderate Winds. 
Occasionally Employed. At 5 a.m." (2nd) " took up our Kedgc, hove 
Short, loosed Sails and Sheeted home the Top sails. Weighed and 
made Sail up the Port intending to run as high as the Watering Place ; 
the Wind in a little time died away, and the Tide ran so rapid as to 
Sweep the Vessel on a Shoal of Sand with only five Feet Water on it ; 
as it was perfectly smooth we immediately hove her off without her 
sustaining the least damage, and dropped back into our old Berth be- 
tween Point Patterson and Bowen's Point, so named from Mr. Bowen's 
Skirmish with the Natives on it. Moored with the Kedge. Ends in 
Calm hot Weather. The Flies are now got so troublesome as to almost 
hinder a person from sitting a moment in one place. 

" Tuesday, 2nd. — Calm Pleasant Weather throughout. Employed 
getting on Board Stones for Ballast and Stowing Do. away. At 4 a.m." 
(3rd) " sent the Long Boat for a turn of Water and to Sound that part 
of the Harbour between the vessel and it ; by noon she returned on 
Board with a turn of Water; it was found that a Bank of Sand lay 
from Shore to the Distance of a Mile, or a Mile and a Quarter with 
only four, five, six, seven, and eight Feet on it at low Water, and it 
extends nearly four Miles along Shore; when you have passed this 
there is from five to nine Fathoms Water up abreast of the Watering 
Place. There is, however, little doubt of a deep Channel being outside 
of this Shoal, and this Point will be ascertained in the course of To- 
morrow. 

" Wednesday, 3rd. — First part Moderate Winds at S.E. Mid part 
Calm ; latterly a Breeze sprung up at S. W. with Cloudy hazy Weather. 
Employed on our rigging, &c. At 4 a.m." (4th) " sent the Long Boat 
for a Load of Water, and also to make a traverse going and coming and 
sound all the way. 

" Thursday, 4tfA.— Gloomy Weather and Moderate Winds through- 
out. Employed as necessary. P.M. the Launch returned on Board 
with a turn of Water, but had not been able to find a Channel fit for 
vessels of any Draught of Water, although she stood well out from the 
Shore to at least three miles. This Bank has only from four to eight 
Feet Water on it, and in many places is not above 100 Yards Broad. 
Then immediately you fall into seven, eight, and nine Fathoms and 
carry such Water up Abreast of the Watering place ; it is very pro- 
bable that at a good distance from the Shore there exists a Channel 
of deeper Water round the Edge of this Sand Bank, and this point 
shall not be left undetermined. A.M." (5th) " again sent the Long 
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Boat for Water and to Sound. Ends in gloomy Weather and drizling 
rain. 

"Friday, 5th. — First and Mid parts hazy dull Weather, and now 
and then drizling rain ; latterly the Weather cleared up. P.M. the 
Launch returned with a Load of Water. Employed getting it on 
Board and Stowing it away. A.M." (6th) " I went in the Launch in 
search of a Channel by which vessels of larger Draught of Water than 
ours might get up Abreast of the Watering Place, and was fortunate 
enough to find one of a Mile at least in Breadth, lying off the Southern 
Shores of this Port about three or three and a half Miles, and having 
from ten to sixteen Fathoms Water in at low Water and Neap Tides ; and 
in this Water a Vessel of any Draught may lie secure from all Winds. 
At about a Mile and a half from the Spring at which to-day I loaded 
the Boat with Water and examined it, as far as we are judges, it is most 
excellent Water, as clear as Cristal, lies from the Beach about ten or a 
dozen Yards, and plenty of it to Water the Grand Fleet of England ; 
it is nearer the Entrance than the Foot of Arthur's Seat by about two 
Miles, and can easily be found out by the Land, which a few Miles 
before you come to it is low, whereas all the other Land on both Sides 
is High with Bold points, if a Boat Stear East or E. b. S. from Point 
Paterson nine Miles, and puts into the Shore, they will not be far off it. 
There is plenty of Ducks about it, but so shy that only two have been 
shot, a circumstance we did not a little regret as they exceed in flavour 
any I ever eat. We are now compleat in Water, and will soon be 
Wooded. In the morning, Weather in the way. I intend going over 
into the Sheet of Water mentioned in the Log of Monday, the 22nd 
February, in order to see what it contains. 

" Saturday, 6th. — Fine Weather throughout. Wind variable to 
S.W. Employed on Board fitting new Waist Cloths, the others being 
Quiet decayed, and her sides and Bends being very bare, I gave them 
a Coat of Bed (the only Colour we had on Board) and Blacked the 
Bends and Upper Works. I went in the Launch over to the Sheet of 
Water (as intended) with an Armed Boat's Crew, and by noon" (7th) 
" got to its entrance. This day has been so clear that we were able to 
see Land all round the Port, and, in many places, very high Head 
Lands in those low places where we could not be certain of Land by the 
eye. There were numerous Native's Fires ; indeed all round the Port 
to-day there were Native's Fires, and some of them very large. 

" Sunday, 7th. — Fine Weather throughout. Winds from S.W. to 
N.W. to N.E. Employed as necessary. By 1 p.m. I got into the 
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Sheet of Water and by pulling all round it, found it to be a very ex- 
tensive Sheet of Water, but in few places more than six Feet Water, 
and the greatest part of it so Shoal as to Ground the Boat ; in the 
entrance at one place there is a small Channel of about 50 or 60 Feet 
in Breadth, with from 9 Feet to £ 2 Fathoms Water in it, but of no 
use as it Shoals to a couple of Feet before you get in the Soil of the 
Land. All round this extensive place is good and its appearance ex- 
ceeds in Beauty even the Southern Shores. The number of large Swans 
seen almost exceeds belief, but by this time most of them could Fly, 
we however caught Eleven ; Ten of which were large. All of us slept 
this night on a pleasant little Island with a few handsome Trees on it. 
Soil good .and so clear as to be fit for the Hoe at once. I named it 
Maria Isle, after a sister I lost some Years past. A.M." (8th) •' we 
had another Chase after Swans, and returned on Board. Ends in plea- 
sant fine Weather. 

" Monday, 8M.— First and Mid parts Stiff Gale at S.W., latter 
more moderate with Clear Weather. Necessarily employed, as we 
now intended Sailing in a few days. I judged it consistent with His 
Majesty's Instructions (a copy of which I was furnished with from the 
Governor, and Commander in Chief of New South Wales) to take 
possession of this Fort in the Form and manner laid down by the said 
Instructions, and accordingly at 8 o'clock in the morning," (9th) 
" the United Colours of the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
were hoisted on Board and on Port Patterson and at One o'clock 
under a discharge of three vollies of small arms and artillery the Port 
was taken possession of in the name of HIS SACKED MAJESTY 
GEORGE the THIRD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
(KING) &c &c &c. Served double allowance of Grog. In the after- 
noon I went on Shore attended with an armed party and passed the 
remainder of the Day about and under the Colours flying on Shore ; at 
sun down hauled down the Colours on Board and ashore. Observed the 
Distance of the Sun and Moons nearest Limbs on Point Patterson. — 
Note, this Log contains 31 Hours, and ends at Down." 

And now we must for a moment break the thread of 
Murray's interesting narrative, to do homage to the flag 
which, on that famous March 9th, 1802, was first unfurled 
in Port Phillip Bay. Thanks to the progress of coloniza- 
tion, the Union Jack is no longer as Murray describes it. 

VOL. I. H 
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" the United Colours of the Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland/' in the restricted geographical sense in which 
he seems to use the words. It is the flag of a United 
British Empire which embraces Australia, South Africa, and 
Canada ; and every true son and friend of the new territory 
which we have just seen brought for the first time under 
the shadow of that flag, as well as of the mother country, 
and of all our world-wide Colonial dominions, must earnestly 
hope that that flag may for ever float over them all, as the 
pledge and symbol of their perpetual unity in the grandest, 
strongest, most free, and pacific Empire which has ever 
arisen in the annals of the human race, or can henceforth 
appear upon the face of this globe. 

" Tuesday, 9th. — Hazy Weather and moderate Winds at S.W. 
throughout. Employed getting ready for sea. Overhauled our Keels 
Fore and Aft. Cleaned them &c. We have now Expended 19 Weeks 
and one Days Provisions, out of 24 Weeks we were victualled for, com- 
mencing on the 27th of October 1801, and owing to the Quantity of 
Bread decayed along with what the Swans and other Birds have eat, 
we are rather short, even what we have left is very bad ; therefore it 
will not be in my power at this time to prosecute the object of our Cruize 
much further ; it is in vain that I regret so little having been done 
in such a length of time ; the Weather and other Circumstances have 
been rather against us the whole Cruize, however the little that is 
performed of the Original Orders, is pretty Accurate, and I trust will 
give the Commander in Chief some satisfaction. 

" Wednesday, 10th,— Fresh Winds from S.W. to S.E. and hazy Cold 
Weather throughout. Occasionally Employed making ready for Sea. 
Sent a party to Overhaul the Beach and Woods. PM got the Distance of 
the and ([ nearest Limbs. For these last two or three days great 
numbers of Natives Fires have been seen all round the Port, except 
between Arthur's Seat and Point Palmer. Draught of Water aft 
5 Feet 9 Inches,— Forward 4 Feet 10 Inches. 

" Thursday, 11th March, 1802.— First and Mid parts Moderate 
Winds at S.E. with hazy Weather, latterly a light Breeze at N.E. 
and from that to E.S.E. Employed securing everything for Sea. At 
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4 a.m." (12th) " hoisted in the Launch after Picking up our kedge, 
sent Top gallant yards aloft, hove Short and loos'd Sails. At 7 a.m. 
Weighed and made Sail down the Port, by 8 a.m. with a strong Tide 
of Ebb running out we got into the entrance Carrying all the way 
from 9 to 16 Fathoms Water, we then fell into such a ripple, that 
we expected every moment it would break on Board, having now 
from 10 to 7 and 8 Fathoms Water, we however got clear out, and 
by \ past 9 a.m. the point of Entrance bore N.E. b. E. distance 3 or 
4 Miles, and a remarkable high Nob of Land (if not an Island) 
W.N.W. 4 or 5 miles. By noon the Entrance bore N.E. b. N. 9 or 10 
miles. 

" As at the last Change the Tide Flow'd at £ past One p.m. and 
on the full at 3 Hours it is probable that the long Shoals that lye 
from the Shore cause this difference, the Longitude is nearly 145° 00 / 00" 
East. This is by two Lunars and its corresponding situation to 
Elizabeth's Cove, but there may be an error of 10 or 15 miles in this 
Calculation. Latitude observed 38° 26' 00" South." 

The Lady NeUon experienced very severe weather between 
Wilson's Promontory and Kent's Group, so much so that 
on March 18th, the log records that, " by the continual 
Labouring and Pitching of the vessel, she in many places of 
the Deck Leaks, as also all round her Bows, and this kind of 
Weather has caused us to lose Sixteen fine Swans ;" and on 
the 20th there is an entry — " Lost in addition to the others, 
Six more fine Swans, owing to the incessant labouring of 
the vessel/' On the 22nd she was obliged to lay to in " a 
most furious squall ;" and at length, after her very stormy 
and eventful cruise, the gallant ship and crew once more 
safely anchored in the noble harbour of Port Jackson, on 
Wednesday, March 24th, 1802. The following is the 
log entry for that day : — 

"Fine Weather throughout, inclinable to Calm at £ past 3 p.m 
South Head bore S.S.W., the North Do. N.N.W. distant 4 or 5 
miles. At 4 p.m. passed Bradley's Head at 6 passed Garden Island 
and by J past 6 p.m came to an anchor in Sydney Cove, with the 
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Best Bower, and Moored with the Kedge. Furled Sails <fcc. The 
Commander waited on His Excellency the Governor and Commander 
in Chief. 

(Signed) " Jiro. Mubbay, Actg. Lt.-Commg." 

It may perhaps be thought that, during so long a stay 
in Port Phillip, a good deal more might have been done in 
the way of exploring the country, especially when it is re- 
membered what Flinders did in the few days he was in the 
harbour. There certainly was time enough for Murray to 
have sent a party on foot to walk round the bay ; but the 
only examination by land of any importance, which he 
seems to have made, was his ascent of the high hill men- 
tioned in the log of February 16th. This can scarcely have 
been Arthur's Seat, or he would have said so, having 
already named that mount. But it must be remembered 
in Murray's favour, that his boats were unseaworthy, his 
provisions rapidly failing, and that he and his crew had 
undergone all the hardships of a long cruise in unusually 
severe weather; so that they were in no condition to 
have undertaken any extensive land explorations. The 
natives too had given them reason to apprehend danger 
to any, necessarily small, party which could have been 
spared from the ship. Flinders undoubtedly accomplished 
more during his much shorter visit ; but, when everything 
is said, Murray and his right-hand man, Bowen, are in all 
fairness entitled to very high praise for their great achieve- 
ments, and to full credit for having done their best under 
the most difficult circumstances in which they were placed. 

What subsequently became of these two worthy men, the 
author has not ascertained. Of the fate of their gallant 
little ship, this will perhaps be the most convenient place 
to speak, although we shall hear of her again in connexion 
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with the history of that bay which she discovered. In a 
despatch of March 16th, 1815, Gov. Macquarrie says, — 
"The Lady Nelson brig is still very serviceable/' she is again 
mentioned in 1816-17, Oxley in May, 1819, examined 
Port Macquarrie in her; and a few years subsequently 
there is something said about her having been supplied 
with a mast and yard. Capt. Bremer speaks of her in con- 
nexion with the formation of a settlement at Melville Island. 
Her ultimate fate is mentioned in a printed account from 
the "Sydney Gazette" of the Settlement on the North 
Coast. This document, which is in the Record Office, is by a 
Mr. George Miller, who had served in North Australia for 
four years. He states that the Lady Nelson, in company 
with three other vessels, left Sydney August 25th, 1824, 
and anchored in Port Essington, September 20th. Want 
of water preventing the formation of a settlement there, 
the expedition established itself on Melville Island. In De- 
cember or January, " the Lady Nelson was again despatched 
for live-stock ; and the commander of the Stedcombe, having 
landed a portion of his cargo, tendered his vessel for the 
conveyance of buffaloes ; his tender was accepted, and both 
vessels sailed for the islands nearly at the same time, but 
never returned. Some time after, I learned that both vessels 
had been cut off by the Malays on one of the small islands 
to the north of us, and all on board massacred." In a 
printed account of the voyage of Lieutenant Kolff in 
1825, through the southern part of the Archipelago of 
the Malaccas, by Mr. Earl, communicated by the Geogra- 
phical Society to the Colonial Office, it is mentioned, under 
date September 8th, that — 

" The brig left the Arras, and on the following day arrived at Vor- 
date, the northernmost of the Timorlaut Group The 
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following day they anchored near Larrat The year 

previous to the visit of M. Kolff, an English brig, which had arrived 
on the south-east part of the island to obtain provisions, was captured 
by the natives and the crew murdered, with the exception of two youths 
who were saved by the women. One half of the crew were on shore 
at the time of the attack, and the two youths who were saved were 
with them. Some unsuccessful efforts were made by M. Kolff to 
obtain them. They were on the opposite side of the island." 

A note says, — 

" This brig was probably the British Colonial vessel, Lady Nelson, 
which left the settlement at Melville Island to obtain provisions, and 
was never heard of afterwards." 

The name " Amherst " is in print, and " Nelson " in 
writing, put as a correction in the margin. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FLINDERS^ VISIT TO PORT PHILLIP BAY. 

Voyage of the Investigator from England — Calls at King George's 
Sound — Steers round the Australian Bight — Discovers almost 
the entire coast of the Colony of S. Australia — Meets Baudin — 
Unjust pretensions of the French— Terre Napoleon — Extracts 
from letters of Flinders just after meeting Baudin — Investigator 
sights coast of Victoria — Discovers and enters Port Phillip — Ex- 
tracts from Flinders's log of the date — Description from his 
" Terra Australis " — Ascent of Station Peak — Flinders's opinion of 
the Port and Territory — Proceeds from it to Sydney — Baudin 
arrives there — Extracts from despatches respecting his visit — 
Flinders's detention at Mauritius — Date of his death — What 
hecame of the Investigator — Sir John Franklin. 

Although the name of Captain Matthew Flinders has 
hitherto occupied greater prominence, in connexion with 
the discovery of Port Phillip Bay, than that of Lieutenant 
Murray, there can be little doubt that he would be the last 
to grudge that officer full credit for the one great achieve- 
ment which will prevent his name from being ever for- 
gotten. But though Murray carried off the palm for the 
discovery, the visit of Flinders to the harbour must always 
rank only second in importance and interest. It was the 
result of circumstances which the distinguished navigator 
has himself described in his valuable work. 
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Flinders informs us, in his " Terra Australis," that, on 
the return to England of the Reliance at the latter end of 
1800, a plan for the investigation of the coasts of Australia 
was submitted to and approved by the Government. On 
January 19th, 1801, he was commissioned as lieutenant to 
command the sloop Investigator, which had previously borne 
the name of XenqpAon. She was a vessel of 334 tons. The 
equipment was on a liberal scale. The East India Com- 
pany undertook to contribute 120 01., "the voyage being 
within the limits of the Company's Charter." Flinders's 
instructions, which were of considerable length, directed 
him to proceed st to the coast of New Holland for the pur- 
pose of making a complete examination and survey of the 
said coast." The Investigator carried with her eighty- 
eight persons. 

She sailed from Spithead July 18th, touched at Madeira, 
reached the Cape October 16th, and left it November 4th. 
The Australian coast was sighted at Cape Leeu win December 
6th, and King George's Sound entered two days later. Here 
some time was spent in examining the country in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and in preparing the ship for her further 
voyage. 

She took her departure from the Sound January 5th, 
1802, and coasted along the Australian Bight, reaching 
Fowler's Bay, " the extremity of the before-known south 
coast of Terra Australis," on the 28th. From thence Flin- 
ders proceeded with the discovery and examination of the 
coast to the eastward. Coffin Bay was reached, and named 
after Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, February 16th. Port Lincoln 
was entered on the 26th, and named, says Flinders, "in 
honour of my native province.'' 

Quitting this place March 6th, the vessel proceeded to 
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examine Spencer's Gulf, and reached, on the 9th, to five 
leagues beyond Cape Lowly. Next day Flinders pro- 
ceeded in the cutter to about the same distance higher up, 
till on the 11th the "oars touched the mud on each side, 
and it was not possible to proceed further." Having gone 
up the west side of the gulf, the explorer returned down 
its eastern shores, which he also thoroughly examined, 
and arrived at Hardwicke Bay on 19th. Investigator's 
Strait was next entered, and the north coast of Kangaroo 
Island and the Gulf of St. Vincent were discovered and 
subjected to the same searching examination which distin- 
guishes Flinders's expedition. Backstairs Passage was sailed 
through April 7th. 

Next day the meeting with Baudin, the French navigator, 
took place, and is thus described : — 

" Before two in the afternoon we stretched eastward again ; and, at 
four, a white rock was reported from aloft to he seen ahead. On ap- 
proaching nearer, it proved to he a ship standing towards us ; and we 
cleared for action in case of being attacked. The stranger was a heavy- 
looking ship, without any top-gallant masts up ; and, our colours being 
hoisted, she showed a French ensign and afterwards an English Jack 
forward, as we did a white flag. At half-past five, the land being then 
five miles distant to the north-eastward, I hove to ; and learned, as the 
stranger passed the leeward with a free wind, that it was the French 
national ship Le Gtographe, under the command of Captain Nicolas 
Baudin. We veered round as Le Giographe was passing, so as to 
keep our broadside to her, lest the flag of truce should be a decep- 
tion ; and, having come to the wind on the other tack, a boat was hoisted 
out, and I went on board the French ship, which had also hove to." 

Flinders was accompanied by Mr. Brown, the naturalist, 
who acted as interpreter. Baudin stated that he had 
examined the south and east of Van Diemen's Land, and 
had been separated from his companion ship, Le Naturaliste, 
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in a gale on March 21st ; but that he had since " explored 
the south coast from Western Port to the place of our meet- 
ing, without finding any river, inlet, or shelter, which 
afforded anchorage." He bad, therefore, passed Port 
Phillip Bay without noticing the entrance, a few days after 
Murray had sailed out of it. 

On the morning of the 9th, Flinders again went on 
board the French ship and described his recent discoveries 
to Baudin. The place of meeting is given as " 35° 40' S., 
and 138° 58' E.," at which Flinders observes, "the dis- 
coveries made by Captain Baudin upon the south coast 
have their termination to the west, as mine in the Inves- 
tigator have to the eastward/' 

Notwithstanding this meeting, and the fact of the 
discoveries made by the Lady Nelson > of which these French 
navigators must have been aware — having been at Sydney 
subsequently to their interview with Flinders — M. Peron, 
the naturalist of the expedition, in his published account 
of the voyage, coolly ignores the fact of the discoveries made 
on the south coast by Grant, Murray, and Flinders, and 
asserts that D'Entrecasteaux, " n'ayant pu lui-m£me s'avan- 
cer au-dela des isles St. Pierre et St. Francis, qui forment 
la limite orientale de la terre de Nuyts, et les Anglais 
n'ayant pas port6 vers le Sud leurs recherches plus loin que 
le Port Western, il en resultait que toute la portion comprise 
entre ce dernier point et la terre de Nuyts 6tait encore 
inconnue au moment ou nous arrivions sur ces rivages." 

After quoting this extract, Flinders generously defends 
M. Peron by expressing his belief that " what he wrote 
was from over-ruling authority, and smote him to the 
heart ; he did not live to finish his second volume." 

Flinders points out that the portion of the coast to which 
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Baudin was entitled, by right of first discovery, to give the 
name of Terre Napoleon, was of but limited extent, 
« between the latitudes 37° 36' and 35° 40' S., and the 

longitudes 140° 10' and 138° 58' E making, 

with the windings, about fifty leagues of coast." As the 
beginning of this interval of 150 miles "cannot be placed 
further to the south-east than Cape BufFon," the French 
had clearly no claim to include any part of the present 
Colony of Victoria within the limits of Terre Napoleon. 

Two letters are to be seen in the Record Office, 1 in which 
Flinders gives, probably, the earliest account of his meeting 
with Baudin. It quite tallies with his statements in his 
" Voyage," from which we have been quoting. 

The first is a letter to the Admiralty, of May 11th, 1802, 
two days after his arrival at Sydney, in which he says, — 

"On April 8th, in latitude 35° 4SS south, and longitude 139° 10 f 
east, I met with the French national ship Le Gfogratphe, which had 
come from Bass's Strait, and was proceeding westward in her exami- 
nation of the south coast of New Holland. Captain Baudin informed 
me that, after parting with the Naturaliste in the Strait in a heavy 
gale, he had had fine weather, and had kept the coast close on board 
from Western Port to the place of meeting with us ; but that he had 
found no bay or place where a vessel could anchor, the coast having but 
few bights in it, and those affording nothing to interest." 

In a letter of May 20th, to Sir Joseph Banks, Flinders 
says, — 

Baudin " expressed some surprise at meeting me, whom he knew by 
name, and observed that it was unnecessary for him to prosecute his 
survey, as the coast was now already done, and therefore he should 
come to Port Jackson when the winter weather set in." 

All the coast-line, of which Flinders was the original 
discoverer, belongs to the present Colony of South Australia 

1 " New South Wales Correspondence," 1802. 
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—of the entire sea-board of which, with the exception of a 
short portion to the extreme west, and Baudin's 50 leagues, 
he was the sole discoverer. It would have been impossible 
to omit a brief notice of the interesting and important par- 
ticulars connected with the approach of this great Australian 
navigator to the shores of our Colony. 

The Investigator sighted the coast of Victoria at its 
extreme western point on April 18th, and [proceeded east- 
ward. Flinders recognizes many of the most conspicuous 
points as having been sighted and named by Lieutenant 
Grant, who, he informs us, had been promoted to the rank 
of Captain. On the 23rd, anchor was cast " under the 
north-east end of King's Island/' Next day the vessel 
stood for the mainland, and the following morning was 
within ten miles of Cape Otway. 

The preceding facts and extracts have been taken from 
Flinders's book; but, in pursuance of our purpose of recording 
the very earliest statements made by the explorers of whom 
we speak, the following extract is given from Captain 
Flinders's journal, in the possession of his family. It has 
been kindly copied out and sent to the author by the navi- 
gator's grandson, Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

It will be observed that there is a discrepancy, as to the 
date of the entry of Port Phillip, between the journal and 
the " Voyage to Terra Australis," arising doubtless from 
the mode of keeping logs, which is certainly confusing to 
landsmen. It appears by the journal that the bay was 
entered April 27th ; by the book, the 26th. The real date, 
therefore, depends upon which of these documents is in 
accord with civil, and which with nautical time. If the 
journal, from which the extract immediately appended is 
taken, gives the civil date, then Flinders's entry into Port 
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Phillip must be put down as having taken place on April 
27th, instead of April 26th, as recorded in "Terra Australis/' 
and hitherto accepted as the day of that event. Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, with whom the author has communicated on the 
subject, writes : — 

" There is an entry, strange to say, on this very subject in the jour- 
nal, showing that the day was reckoned to begin twelve hours before 
civil time. At the end of 27th April, 1802, one of the very days in 
question, it has been entered that that day was continued to thirty-six 
hours to agree with civil time ; this entry was, however, dashed out, and 
was never acted on, the next entry after the two twelve hours of 27th 
April being begun as 28th April. " 

The author is also much indebted to Mr. Flinders Petrie 
for kindly copying and sending the following extracts from 
his grandfather's journal : — 

" Extract from Captain Flindees's Log of the Investigator. 

" 1802, April 26. — Light breezes and cloudy weather. At one, saw 
land bearing N. 59° E. like an island ; hauled more up. At two, 
hauled close to the wind, seeing low land running out to windward 
(E.S.E.). At dusk, the island (seemingly) N. 59° E. to 79° E. ; but 
there are spaces to the northward where the land is seen only at 
intervals. Bent the stream cable. Light airs and fine weather. At 
eight, tacked from the shore. At two, tacked to the northward, and 
again at four to the southward. 

" At 5.30, tacked towards land supposed to be an island, and which 
was soon after seen to the north-eastward. As we neared the land we 
found a low shore running in the front of the higher, supposed island, 
and the north-westward, joining apparently all round. Before eleven, 
bore away, rounding the head of the bight ; the bluff highest land 
N. 71 E., and an irregular rocky point N. 9i W. about six miles. At 
noon, there was the appearance of an opening round the rocky point, 
but it seemed to be narrow and to break nearly across from the rocks 
off the point to the opposite head, which is a low bluff. 

" (Remarks accompanying the above day.) 
" From the square-topped point of yesterday the land trends to the 
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N.N.E., becoming gradually lower until it is very low land. There is 
one remarkable hummock, which may be either an island or a hill 
near the sea-side ; it bore N. 5° W. at sunset. The land like an island 
seems to be high land, more especially at its western end, where it 
slopes off suddenly, and the land to the northward seems to be further 
distant ; whence I judge that between them may be the Western Port 
of Mr. Bass, although its distance is not equal to what I supposed of 
that port. In the morning the joining of low land to the bluff mount 
prevented us from thinking any further that we were near the Western 
Port, and until noon no idea was entertained of any opening existing 
in this bight ; but at that time an opening became more and more con- 
spicuous as we ran farther west, and high land at the back appeared 
to be at a considerable distance ; still, however, I entertained but little 
hopes of finding a passage sufficiently deep for the ship, and the nar- 
rowness of the entrance prevented me from thinking it the west 
entrance into Western Port. 

" 1802, April 27. — Mod. breezes and fine weather. Soon after noon, 
hauled up for the opening. At 1J h., entered the opening ; kept away 
to clear a ridge of rocks running off from the E. point, towards which 
the ebb set us. At 2.30, tacked on coming upon the edge of a shoal, 
and afterwards occasionally between it and the south shore, working 
upwards. At 4J h., the water shoaled suddenly, and, the flood being 
made, drifted us upon a mud-bank before the ship came round, where 
she stuck fast. Lowered down the gig and sounded round the ship, 
finding it shoal to the eastward. Hoisted out the cutter and carried 
out a kedge, by which we hove her off, but she struck almost imme- 
diately against another bank of ten feet. Sent the cutter to sound, 
and, getting the ship's head to the deepest water, she went off, and the 
water soon deepened to four, six, and ten fathoms, upon which we came 
to with the best bower and furled sails. Light breezes and fine 
weather. A.M. — Head breezes and fine weather, overcasting at times. 
Took the cutter up the port in order to ascend the bluff mount to the 
eastward, and see the general form of the port, and lay off the shoals. 
Employed on board in drying the sails, which had gotten wet in 
the sail-room from leaks during the last gale. A large shark caught 
alongside. 

" (Remarks accompanying the above day.) 

" From several appearances I at first judged this port to be Western 
Port, although many others did not answer, for Captain Baudin had 
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met with no harbour along the coast after leaving that ; and from his 
account he had had fine weather and kept the shore close on board 
to the time of his meeting ns. The entrance is about two miles 
wide, but the deep channel in does not seem to be much more than 
one mile. After passing the entrance, which may be safely done by 
keeping the rocks on the eastern hand tolerably close on board, the 
port opens into a spacious expanse of water, the northern boundary 
of which is not visible from the mast-head. There is a middle bank, 
with shoal water round it, about three miles from the entrance, and 
passages, seemingly, on each side. We took the weathermost, or 
southern passage, and found the water to run deep close to the southern 
shore for some little distance. Afterwards, shoal water appeared in 
places both near the shore and towards the middle shoal, and we 
grounded as before-mentioned. 

" In the expedition to the bluff mount, which I judge to be about 
seven miles from the ship, the naturalist and landscape painter accom- 
panied me. The view from the mount presented a large expanse of 
water, the boundary to which was scarcely visible, and for 60° to the 
northward could not be at a less distance than fifteen miles, and may 
probably be twice as much ; and round the furthest visible piont on the 
western shore the water extended to the south-westward until lost behind 
the land. No island, the middle dry shoal excepted, or other object 
appeared in the port to attract attention ; but it seemed to be an im- 
mense basin of water, most of which may probably be shoal. In going 
and returning, however, we had tolerably regular soundings from four 
to seven fathoms, passing a little without the place where the ship 
grounded. To the eastward, three or four leagues, a considerable space 
of water appeared which seemed to be shoal, but having communica- 
tion with the sea ; this may probably be Western Port." 

Mr. Flinders Petrie adds : — 

" The above is copied verbatim from Oapt. Flinders's log." 

Thinking that Captain Flinders, whilst supposing himself 
to be the first discoverer of the bay, had either given it 
a name, or had one in contemplation for it, the author 
inquired of Mr. Flinders Petrie, who wrote in reply, " Port 
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Phillip is unnamed in the journal, and only called € No. 16 
Port ' in one or two cases/' 

Having quoted from Flinders's description, entered in his 
journal at the time of the voyage, it will now be desirable 
to give some extracts from his " Terra Australis " concern- 
ing his proceedings at Port Phillip. He says, under date 
Monday, April 26th, 1802,— 

" In the morning we kept close to an E.S.E. wind, steering for the 
land to the north-eastward, and at nine o'clock Captain Grant's Cape 
Sehanck, the extreme of the preceding evening, was five leagues distant 
to the N. 88° E., and a rocky point towards the head of the bight bore 
N. 12° E. On coming within five miles of the shore at eleven o'clock, 
we found it to be low, and mostly sandy, and that the bluff head, 
which had been taken for the north end of an island, was part of a 
ridge of hills rising at Cape Sehanck. We then bore away westward, 
in order to trace the land round the head of the deep bight, and at 
noon the situation of the ship and principal bearings were as under : — 

Latitude observed J 38° 22' 

Longitude by time-keepers .... 144° 31£' 

Cape Sehanck S. 68° E. 

The rocky point distant six or seven miles . N. 48° E. 

Highest of two inland peaks N. 15° W. 

A square-topped hill near the shore . . N. 28° W. 

Extr. of the high land towards Cape Otway . S. 56° W. 
" On the west side of the rocky point there was a small opening with 
breaking water across it ; however, on advancing a little more west- 
ward, the opening assumed a more interesting aspect, and I bore away 
to have a nearer view. A large extent of water presently became 
visible within side; and although the entrance seemed to be very 
narrow, and there were in it strong ripplings like breakers, I was 
induced to steer in at half -past one : the ship being close upon a wind, 
and every man ready for tackiug at a moment's warning. The soundings 
were irregular, between six and twelve fathoms, until we got four 
miles within the entrance, when they shoaled quick to 2f . We then 
tacked ; and, having astrong tide in our favour, worked to the eastward 
between the shoal and the rocky point, with twelve fathoms for the 
deepest water. In making the last stretch from the shoal, the depth 
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diminished from ten fathoms quickly to three ; and, before the ship 
could come round, the flood-tide set her upon a mud-hank, and she 
stuck fast. A boat was lowered down to sound ; and, finding the deep 
water lie to the north-west, a kedge-anchor was carried out ; and, having 
got the ship's head in that direction, the sails were filled, and she drew 
off into six and ten fathoms ; and, it being then dark, we came to an 
anchor. 

" The extensive harbour we had thus unexpectedly found I supposed 
must be Western Port, although the narrowness of the entrance did by 
no means correspond with the width given to it by Mr. Bass. It was 
the information of Captain Baudin, who had coasted along from thence 
with fine weather, and had found no inlet of any kind, which induced 
this supposition ; and the very great extent of the place, agreeing with 
that of Western Port, was in confirmation of it. This, however, was 
not Western Port, as we found next morning ; * and I congratulated my- 
self on having made a new and useful discovery ; but here again I was 
in error. This place, as I afterwards learned at Port Jackson, had 
been discovered ten weeks before by Lieutenant John Murray, who had 
succeeded Captain Grant in the command of the Lady Nelson. He 
had given it the name of Port Phillip, and to the rocky point on the 
east side of the entrance, that of Point Nepean. 

" Our situation was found in the morning to be near two miles from 
the south shore, and the extreme towards Point Nepean boreN. 83° W. 
two leagues. About three miles to the north-by-west were some dry 
rocks, with bushes on them, surrounded with mud flats ; and they 
appeared to form a part of the same shoal from which we had three 
times tacked in 2J and 3 fathoms. The mud-bank where the ship had 
grounded is distinct from the middle shoal ; but I am not certain that 
it is so from the south shore, from which it is one mile distant. The 
Bluff Mount (named Arthur's Seat by Mr. Murray, from a supposed 
resemblance to the hill of that name near Edinburgh) bore S. 76° E. ; 
but from thence the shore trended northward so far that the land at the 
head of the port could not be seen, even from aloft. Before proceeding 
any higher with the ship, I wished to gain some knowledge of the 
form and extent of this great piece of water ; and Arthur's Seat being 
more than a thousand feet high, and near the water side, presented a 
favourable station for that purpose. 

3 In the margin opposite this are the words " Tuesday, 27th." 
VOL. I. I 
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"After breakfast I went away in a boat, accompanied by Mr. 
Brown and some other gentlemen, for the Seat. It was seven or eight 
miles from the ship, and, in steering nearly a straight course for it, 
we passed over the northern skirt of the shoal where the ship had 
touched, but afterwards had from seven to five fathoms nearly to the 
shore. Having observed the latitude there from an artificial horizon, 
I ascended the hill, and, to my surprise, found the port so extensive 
that even at this elevation its boundary to the northward could not be 
distinguished. The western shore extended from the entrance ten or 
eleven miles in a northern direction, to the extremity of what from its 
appearance I called Indented, Head; beyond it was a wide branch of 
the port leading to the westward, and I suspected might have a com- 
munication with the sea ; for it was almost incredible that such a vast 
piece of water should not have a larger outlet than that through which 
we had come. 

" I took an extensive set of bearings from the clearest place to be 
found on the north-western bluff part of the hill ; and we afterwards 
walked a little way back upon the ridge. From thence another con- 
siderable piece of water was seen at the distance of three or four 
leagues ; it seemed to be mostly shallow, but as it appeared to have a 
communication with the sea to the south, I had no doubt of its being 
Mr. Bass's ' Western Port/ »' 

Flinders says that the soil at Arthur's Seat " was superior 
to any upon the borders of the salt water which I have 
had an opportunity of examining in Terra Australis/' and 
that " quantities of fine oysters were lying upon the beaches, 
between high and low water-marks." 

The work proceeds : — 

" We returned on board at dusk in the evening ; and at daylight " (o n 
the 28th) " the anchor was weighed with the intention of coasting round 
the port with the ship. The wind was at north-east, but the flood - 
tide was in our favour; and, having made a stretch toward the 
middle shoals, we tacked and ran E.S.E. along their south side until 
past eight ; when, the flood having ceased, we came to in seven fathoms. 
At slack water in the afternoon we again steered eastward, but were 
obliged to anchor from want of wind ; and found that this slow mode of 
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proceeding was not at all suited to the little time for which we had 
provisions remaining, besides that, there was much probability of get- 
ting frequently aground ; the plan of examining the port with the ship 
was therefore abandoned. 

" Having left orders with Mr. Fowler, the first-lieutenant, to take 
the ship back to the entrance, I went in a boat early next morning/' 
(the 29th) " with provisions for three days, in order to explore as much of 
the port as could be done in that time." 

The explorer first proceeded " past the second rocky point 
above Arthur's Seat. The wind being at north-west, I was 
obliged/' he says, "to land behind some rocks more than 
two miles short of the third point, but walked to it with 
my surveying instruments. This was nine miles from the 
Seat, and the farthest part of the shore seen from thence ; 
further on the shore falls back more eastward, in long sandy 
beaches, and afterwards curves to the north-west; but it 
was lost to sight long before joining the land on the west 
side of the port. After taking angles, and observing for 
the latitude and longitude, I rowed to the windward for 
Indented Head, five leagues off. .... We landed 
at nine o'clock at night, near the uppermost part which had 
yet been seen." 

On the morning of the 30th, the explorers " proceeded 
westward along the shore," and had some friendly communi- 
cation with the natives, whose knowledge of fire-arms 
Flinders, at the time, attributed to their having seen him 
shoot when he did not observe them; but, he remarks, "it 
had probably been learned from Mr. Murray." The entry 
proceeds: — 

" At noon I landed to take an observation of the sun, which gave 
38° 7' 6" for the latitude ; my position being nearly at the northern 
extremity of Indented Head .... and after a dinner, of which 
the natives partook, we left them on friendly terms to proceed west- 

I 2 
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ward in oar examination. The water became very shallow abreast of 
a sandy point,' 1 probably Point Richards, " whence the shore trends 
nearly south-west; and there being no appearance of an opening 
to the sea this way, I steered across the western arm, as well to 
ascertain its depth as with the intention of ascending the hills lying 
behind the northern shore. Two of the peaks upon these hills had 
been set from the ship's deck at sunset of the 25th, at the distance 
of thirty-seven miles ; and, as their elevation must consequently be a 
thousand feet or morej expected to obtain from thence such a view 
of the upper parts of the port as would render the coasting round it 
unnecessary. 

" The width of the western arm was found to be six miles ; and the 
soundings across augmented rapidly to six fathoms in mid-channel, and 
then decreased in the same way ; but there was less than three fathoms 
at two miles from the northern shore. That side is indeed low and 
marshy, with mud-banks lying along it; and we had difficulty in 
finding a dry place to pitch the tent, and still more to procure wood 
wherewith to cook the ducks I had shot upon the banks. 

" Saturday, May 1. — At day-dawn I set off with'three of the boat's 
crew for the highest part of the back hills called Station Peak. 
Our way was over a low plain, where the water appeared frequently to 
lodge ; it was covered with small-bladed grass, but almost destitute 
of wood, and the soil was clayey and shallow. One or two miles before 
arriving at the feet of the hills, we entered a wood where an emu 
and a kangaroo were seen at a distance ; and the top of the peak was 
reached at ten o'clock. My position was then 21' of latitude from 
Point Nepean, in the direction of N. 28° 3(V W., and I saw the water 
of the port as far as N. 75° E. at the distance of seven or eight leagues ; 
so that the whole extent of the port, north and south, is at least 
thirty miles. The extremity of the western arm bore S. 15° 45' W., 
which makes the extent, east and west, to be thirty-six miles ; but 
there was no communication with the sea on that side, nor did the 
western arm appear to be navigable beyond seven miles above where 
1 had crossed it. Towards the interior there was a mountain 
bearing N. 11° E., eleven leagues distant; and so far the country 
was low, grassy, and very slightly covered with wood, presenting 
great facility to a traveller desirous of penetrating inland. 

"I left the ship's name on a scroll of paper, deposited in a small 
pile of stones upon the top of the peak ; and at three in the afternoon 
reached the tent, much fatigued, having walked more than twenty 
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miles without finding a drop of water. Mr. Lacy, the midshipman of 
the boat, had observed the latitude at the tent from an artificial 
horizon to be 38° 2' 22", and Station Peak bore from thence N. 47° W. 
" In the evening we rowed back to Indented Head, and landed there 
soon after dark." 

At this place they passed the night, and next day caught 
three swans at " what Mr. Murray called Swan Harbour, 
but which/' says Flinders, " I have taken the liberty of 
converting into Swan Pond/ 9 the water having been found 
so shallow, and full of mud-banks. "At the south side of 
the entrance, upon the sandy peninsula, or island as it is 
when the tide is inj I shot some delicate teal, and found 
fresh water in small ponds." 

" The ship was lying about three miles within the mouth of the 
port, near to the south shore ; and, after I had taken bearings at two 
stations on the sandy peninsula, we steered a straight course for her, 
sounding all the way. It appeared that there was a passage up the 
port of a mile wide, between the middle banks and the western shore, 
with a depth in it from 3 to 4J fathoms. On the western extremity of 
the banks I had 2 j fathoms, and afterwards, 5, 7, 4, 7, 8, 9, 9 to the 
ship. 

" Lieutenant Fowler had had a good deal of difficulty in getting back 
to the entrance of the port ; owing in part to the western winds, and 
partly from the shoals, which do not seem to lie in any regular order. 
He had touched upon one of these, where there was ten feet on one 
side of the ship, and, on the other, five fathoms. This seems to have 
been a more eastern part of the same shoal upon which we had before 
grounded ; but no danger is to be feared from these banks to a fiat- 
floored ship. 

" I find it very difficult to speak in general terms of Port Phillip. 
On the one hand, it is capable of receiving and sheltering a larger fleet 
of ships than ever yet went to sea ; whilst, on the other, the entrance, 
in its whole width, is scarcely two miles, and nearly half of it is 
occupied by the rocks lying off Point Nepean, and by shoals on the 
opposite side. The depth in the remaining part varies from six to 
twelve fathoms, and this irregularity causes the strong, tides, especially 
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when running against the wind, to make breakers, in which small 
vessels should be careful of engaging themselves ; and when a ship has 
passed the entrance, the middle shoals are a great obstacle to a free 
passage up the port. These shoals are met with at four miles directly 
from the entrance, and extend about ten miles to the E.S.E., parallel 
with the south shore ; they do seem, however, to be one connected 
mass, for I believe there are two or three deep openings in them, 
though we had not time to make an examination. 

u No runs of fresh water were seen in my excursions ; 
but/' Flinders says that Mr. Grimes, Surveyor-General 
of New South Wales, on being sent " by Governor King, 
in 1803, to walk round and survey the harbour/' " found 
several, and in particular a small river falling into the 
northern head of the port." 

The Yarra is here evidently referred to, for it is marked 
on Flinders's chart of the bay, which he states he was 
able to complete from that of Grimes, otherwise there 
would have been a possibility of the Werribee being indi- 
cated above. It is clear that only from want of knowledge 
of what was contained in the " Voyage to Terra Australis," 
could the first discovery of the Yarra have ever been attri- 
buted to the expedition either of Batman or of Fawkner. 

Of the territory Flinders thus speaks : — 

" The countfy surrounding Port Phillip has a pleasing and in many 
parts a fertile appearance ; and the sides of some of the hills and several 
of the valleys are fit for agricultural purposes. It is in great measure 
a grassy country, and capable of supporting much cattle, though better 
calculated for sheep. To this general description there are probably 
several exceptions ; and the southern peninsula, which is terminated by 
Point Nepean, forms one, the surface there being mostly sandy, and the 
vegetation in many places little better than brushwood. Indented 
Head, at the northern part of the western peninsula, had an appearance 
particularly agreeable ; the grass had been burned not long before, and 
had sprung up green and tender; the wood was so thinly scattered 
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that one might see to a considerable distance ; and the hills rose one 
over the other to a moderate elevation, bnt so gently that a plough 
might everywhere be nsed. The vegetable soil is a little mixed with 
sand, bnt good, though probably not deep, as I judged by the small 
size of the trees. 

" The most common kinds of wood are the casuarina and eucalyptus, 
to which Mr. Grimes adds the banksia, mimosa, and some others ; but 
the timber is rarely sound, and is not large. 

" Were a settlement to be made at Port Phillip, as doubtless there 
will be some time hereafter, the entrance could be easily defended ; and 
it would not be difficult to establish a friendly intercourse with the 
natives, for they are acquainted with the effect of fire-arms, and 
desirous of possessing many of our conveniences. I thought them 
more muscular than the men of King George's Sound, but, generally 
speaking, they differ in no essential particular from the other inhabi- 
tants of the south and east coasts, except in language, which is dis- 
similar, if not altogether different, to that of Port Jackson, and 
seemingly of King George's Sound also. I am not certain whether 
they have canoes, but none were seen. 

" In the woods are the kangaroo, the emu or cassoway, paraquets, 
and a variety of small birds ; the mud-banks are frequented by ducks 
and some black swans, and the shores by the usual sea-fowl common 
in New South Wales. The range of the thermometer was between 
61° and 67° ; and the climate appeared to be as good and as agreeable 
as could be desired in the month answering to November." 

The unsuccessful attempt of Collins to form a settlement 
is next spoken of. Then it is stated — " Point Nepean is in 
latitude 88° 18' south. The longitude from twelve sets of 
distances taken by Lieutenant Flinders " — one of his officers 
and doubtless a relative — " in the port and six others by 
me ten days before arriving .... is 144° 80£' east; 
but these observations being mostly on one side of the 
moon, the corrected longitude of time-keepers, 144° 38' 
east, is preferred." 

Speaking of the rise of the tide, Flinders says," it appeared 
to be high water two hours and a half after the moon's 
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passage ; but at Point Nepean, the time of high water by 
the shore is said by Mr. Grimes to be only one hour after 
the moon. 

" On the 3rd of May, at daylight, the anchor was weighed to go out 
of Port Phillip with the last half of the ebb ; and the wind being from 
the westward, we backed, filled and tacked occasionally, dropping out 
with the tide. "When the entrance was cleared, and five miles distant, 
Mr. Westall took a view of it ... . and at eleven o'clock, when 
we bore away eastward to pass Cape Schanck, he sketched that cape 
and the ridge of hills terminating at Arthur's Seat. 

" At one o'clock " on Sunday, May 9th, the heads of Port Jackson 
were gained; "a pilot came on board, and soon after three the 
Investigator was anchored in Sydney Cove. 

" There was not a single individual on board who was not upon deck 
working the ship into the harbour ; and it may be averred that the 
officers and crew were, generally speaking, in better health than on the 
day we sailed from Spithead, and not in less good spirits." 

Flinders found the French ship Le Naturaliste, in Port 
Jackson. On the 20th, Baudin arrived in Le Geographic, 
which a boat of the Investigator assisted in towing up the 
harbour. The officers and crew were suffering much from 
scurvy, so much so that many of them were taken into the 
Colonial hospital ; and, although the necessity of increasing 
the number of cattle in the country had caused the use of 
fresh meat to be forbidden, " some oxen belonging to the 
Government were now killed for the distressed strangers." 

In Governor King's despatch of May 21st, 1802, in the 
Record Office, it is stated that, having sailed round Van 
Diemen's Land, the two French exploring vessels separated, 
when the Naturaliste " proceeded to Western Port, where 
they lay some time without seeing the excellent watering- 
place Acting-Lieutenant Murray found on Phillip Isle, 
during the Lady Nelson's last voyage, which appears to 
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have been a principal reason for their visit to this place. 
It does not appear they have any knowledge of Port Phillip 
or King's Island, not having been to the westward of 
Western Port. The remainder of the Naturalises voyage 
is a secret 

" Previous to the Naturaliste's sailing from hence, I was 
highly gratified by the arrival of his Majesty's ship Inves- 
tigator on the 9th, and was still more pleased to find that 
Captain Flinders had surveyed the S.W. coast to within 
six degrees of Bass's Straits before he met the Geographie, 
which it appears had passed through the Straits after 
parting company with the Naturaliste" 

In a paper entitled "Memorandums of New South 
Wales/' in the Correspondence of 1809, the Governor 
refers to the object of Baudin's visit, stating that "a 
naval force is absolutely necessary," among other reasons, 
" to protect the Colony from an attack by the French from 
the Mauritius, which would have taken place long ago if 
the enemy had possessed a naval force equal to the enter- 
prise. There was no doubt but what it was their intention 
when M. Baudin took correct plans of Port Jackson, &c., 
purchased a vessel there for the purpose of exploring the 
passage to the Mauritius through Bass's Straits, where he 
actually passed to the westward with his division, and 
arrived at the Isle de France. And had he lived another 
year, I think it very possible the commodore would most 
likely have visited the Colony for the purpose of annihi- 
lating the settlement." 

The detention and treatment of Flinders, on his calling 
at the Mauritius, were in striking contrast to the hospitality 
extended to Baudin at Sydney. Our explorer was detained 
eight years a prisoner of war, his charts and papers were 
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taken from him, and his discoveries attributed to French 
explorers. The only justification that could be urged for 
the detention is the technical one, that his passport only 
held good whilst he was with the particular vessel in which 
he set out, its terms being, " de laisser passer librement et 
sans empSchement, ladite corvette Investigator, ses officers, 
Equipage, et efFets, pendant la dur6e de leur voyage." 

In the New South Wales Correspondence 8 for 1805 is a 
copy of a letter from Captain Flinders to Governor King, 
begun on board the Cumberland at Coupang Bay, Timor, 
November 12th, 1808, describing his voyage up to that 
time, and concluded at the Mauritius, August 8th, 1804. 
He reports his detention in the island by the French. This 
is followed by one, in spirited strains, from King to the 
Governor of the place, dated Sydney, April 80th, 1805, in 
which it is urged that the detention of our distinguished 
explorer was quite unjustifiable, and in striking contrast to 
the hospitable reception of Baudin at Sydney. King also 
requests the release of Flinders, and the delivery up to him 
of his charts and papers. 

It is interesting to know a little of the personal history 
of eminent men; and for the following facts respecting 
Captain Flinders and his ship, the author is indebted 
to Mr. Flinders Petrie. The distinguished navigator was 
born in 1774, and died July 19th, 1814. 

In one of his letters to the author, Mr. Petrie says, — "I 
wrote to the Admiralty to ask what, became of the Investi- 
gator. It seems that after her patching up at Port Jackson 
she was brought back to Plymouth, November 24th, 1805, 
and placed in ordinary at that port. In November, 1810, 

8 Record Office. 
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she was sold, probably by auction, to be broken up, con- 
sidering her rotten state six years before. The later 
Investigators, therefore, are not the same ship." 

It is also an interesting fact that one of the midshipmen 
of the Investigator, when she visited Port Phillip, afterwards 
became the famous Sir John Franklin. 

Mr. William Henty has related to the author that, when 
on their voyage to Tasmania in 1886, as fellow-passengers, 
Sir John, who was proceeding to enter upon the Government 
of that Colony, mentioned, in conversation with him, as 
their vessel, the Fairlie, was passing out of the Australian 
Bight, that in the particular place where they were, the 
Investigator had incurred such danger of being embayed, 
that her topsails had to be double-reefed twice in the short 
space of twenty minutes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ATTEMPTED SETTLEMENT AT PORT PHILLIP IN 1808-4. 

National vitality and colonization of Australia — Governor King recom- 
mends settlement at Port Phillip — Grimes and Bobbins walk 
round harbour — Discover Yarra Yarra — Collins's expedition sent 
out — His instructions — His despatches, on arrival, to Governor 
King and Lord Hobart — His unfavourable opinion of place and 
harbour — Landing and formation of settlement — Report of survey 
of Port Phillip — Statement of various particulars — Desertion of 
convicts — Boat sent to Sydney — Governor King's reply to Collins — 
Letter to Captain Woodriff of the Calcutta — Collins's reply to King 
stating preparations for removal — Extract from Ocean's log of 
voyages in removing settlement — "General orders" printed at 
Port Phillip — First birth, marriage, and death — List of Civil 
establishment and settlers. 

Such discoveries as those of Grant, Murray, and Flinders 
did not fail to stimulate the national energies of England 
to fresh enterprises of colonization, at a time when the 
vitality of the nation was at the highest pitch of vigour. 
Nothing has lent greater countenance to unworthy- 
apprehensions, that that vitality is on the wane, than the 
idea which has for some years too extensively prevailed in 
this country, — and which, until the Colonial Office was 
presided over by Lord Carnarvon, had become too much the 
policy of the Imperial Government, — that the Empire is 
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large enough and ought not to be further extended. What 
a contrast between the unworthy fear of incurring addi- 
tional Imperial responsibilities, — whereby the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal were allowed to become in- 
dependent in South Africa, Fiji was too long refused 
admittance to the Empire, and New Guinea is even still 
left to create future embarrassments, — and the manly 
national energy which effected the colonization of Australia 
at times and under circumstances of so much difficulty and 
danger ! England in those days did not require the outlet 
for an overcrowded population such as she has since 
acquired; distances were practically three or four times 
greater than at present ; and, instead of having enjoyed 
years of peace, Great Britain had not half passed through 
her great struggle with Napoleon. Still, with an un- 
daunted courage which merited success and certainly 
achieved it, as splendidly in peace as in war, she persevered 
in making in Australia a grand extension of her Empire. 
The brilliant victories of Napoleon gave France an 
ephemeral European power, which disappeared whilst 
England was peacefully sowing in the New World the 
seeds of Empire, only the firstfruits of which she is be- 
ginning to reap. 

In despatches 1 to the Duke of Portland, of the same date 
as that which we have seen accompanied the log of the 
Lady Nelson, May 21st, 1802, Governor King urged the 
importance of a settlement being formed at Port Phillip, 
both on the ground of the advantages of the situation and 
as a precaution against the designs of the French, of which 
he was apprehensive. 

1 New South Wales Correspondence, Record Office. 
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He writes, — 

" Prom the account given by Acting-Lieutenant Murray and Captain 
Flinders, of the goodness of the soil and natural advantages of Port 
Phillip in Bass's Straits, I beg leave to suggest the propriety of a settle- 
ment being made at that place, as much for the purpose of separating 
the numbers that will be sent here, when peace is made, as to make an 
establishment in a place so connected with the settlement. Nor can 
there be a doubt, from the accounts I have received from those officers, 
of its being a much more eligible climate for raising wheat than this is. 
This measure I should immediately adopt, but unfortunately I have no 
person under me that can be spared or entrusted with such a command; 
but, when more officers come out, perhaps I may be able to select out 
one that would answer for that situation, which will require a person 
of some abilities and perseverance. Unless I find it absolutely necessary 
I shall not take this step without your Grace's approbation. . ... 
I am the more solicitous respecting forming this settlement from the 
probability of the French having in contemplation to make a settlement 
on the north-west coast, which I cannot help thinking is a principal 
object of their researches." 

In December, 1802, Governor King sent Surveyor- 
General Grimes and Lieut. Chas Bobbins to thoroughly 
examine Port Phillip, and they walked round the harbour, 
discovering the Yarra Yarra. The result appears to have 
been a decided condemnation of the territory as unfit for 
settlement. In the papers about Collinses expedition, 
Eecord Office, is a copy of Grimes's plan of the bay, simi- 
lar to "Flinders's chart, with soundings all round the shores 
and brief remarks about the country. The Yarra is traced 
past Melbourne. The author has sought in vain for the 
report, even writing out to Sydney for it. It has, however, 
quite recently come to light. The following interesting 
particulars respecting it are to be found in the " Argus " 
of September 12th, 1877 :— 

" The ancient rivalries of Batman and Fawkner as to the discovery 
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of the Kiver Yarra and the country adjacent — a dispute which at one 
time divided into two hitter factions the inhabitants of the little village 
then called the Doutigalla Settlement, and now known as the City of 
Melbourne — have been decisively set at rest by the finding in the 
Colonial Records in Sydney of a very curious and valuable manuscript 
journal of an exploration sent forth in 1802 by Governor King under 
the charge of Mr. Charles Grimes, the then Surveyor-General of New 
South Wales. In gathering local materials for a memoir of Captain 
Flinders, the illustrious Australian navigator, upon which he has been 
engaged for some years, Mr. J. J. Shillinglaw, of this city, recently 
disinterred from an obscurity of three-quarters of a century the survey 
made by Grimes of what was denominated Port King, until that name 
was altered by the Governor to Port Phillip, after his predecessor, the 
first Governor of New South Wales. This proved to be an elaborate 
and accurate chart, showing soundings all round Port Phillip and Hob- 
son's and Corio bays, and the course of the Saltwater and Yarra rivers — 
the former nearly as far as Keilor, and the latter up to Dightfs Falls in 
Studley Park. Following up the traces thus obtained, Mr. Shillinglaw 
has been successful in hunting up the manuscript journal of the explo- 
ration alluded to, which contains much interesting detail of the nature 
of the country passed over, the runs of water met with, and the incidents 
of the voyage of the Cumberland^ in which the party was embarked. 
The discovery and ascent of the River Yarra was made on Sunday, 30th 
January, 1803, and the description of the surrounding lands makes it 
still more difficult to understand why Port Phillip was abandoned by 
Collins, after a stay, of nearly four months, as ' an unpromising and 
unproductive country ' exactly a twelvemonth afterwards to a day. The 
little Cumberland, in which Grimes made his survey, lives in history 
as the vessel in which poor Flinders was made prisoner in the Isle of 
France when on his way home. The chart and journal, which have 
been fruitlessly sought by all those writers who have dealt with the 
early days of the Colonies, clear up many misconceptions, errors, and 
pretensions, and will, no doubt, be published by the gentleman who has 
had the good fortune to find them. Nor should we omit to mention 
that, without the warm interest shown in a matter of literary interest 
by Sir John Robertson, the Premier of New South Wales, and Mr. 
Henry Halloran, the Under-Secretary, these interesting documents 
might possibly never have seen light." 

The following correspondence leaves little doubt that a 
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copy of the report was forwarded to this country. Prior 
'to the discovery of this document in Sydney, the only 
original statement, by one of Grimes's party, which appeared 
to be extant, is that contained in the report of Lieut. 
Bobbins, enclosed in a despatch of Governor King to Lord 
Hobart, dated January 16th, 1805. Bobbins had been sent 
in the Integrity, at the end of 1804, to make further 
investigations in Bass's Straits, with a view to the formation 
of a settlement in the place of that which, we are about to 
see, had a brief existence. He says in his lengthy 
report about Western Port, — " In comparing it with Port 
Phillip, which I was at the examination of in 1803, in 
conjunction with Mr. Grimes, I have not seen any part of 
the Western Port in my opinion so eligible for a settlement 
as the fresh-water river at the head of that port/' 

So prompt was the Imperial Government in acting upon 
Governor King's advice, that an expedition was organized 
and despatched from this country to colonize Port Phillip, 
before the unfavourable report of Grimes reached England. 

The vessels of the expedition were H.M.S. Calcutta, 
commanded by Captain Daniel Woodriff, and the chartered 
transport Ocean. The Lieut.-Governor was Col. David 
Collins, who went out as Judge- Advocate with Governor 
Phillip, in the expedition which founded the first settle- 
ment at Port Jackson, and who wrote the work about 
N. S. Wales, to which reference has already been made. 
He was for many years first Governor of Van Diemen's 
Land, where he died. 

The expedition finally left the shores of England, April 
27th, 1803 ; and, after calling at Bio and the Cape, the 
Calcutta entered Port Phillip Heads, October 10th, where 
she found that the Ocean had already arrived. Governor 
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Collins had sent a letter by a whaler from Rio, to Governor 
King at Sydney, asking that a vessel might be sent to meet 
him at Port Phillip or in the Straits ; and no communica- 
tion having been received nearly a month after the arrival 
of the expedition, Mr. Collins, one of the settlers, volunteered 
to proceed to Port Jackson to inform Governor King of the 
formation of the settlement. Mr. Collins was accordingly 
provided with a cutter, in which he conveyed some of the 
despatches, which we shall presently notice. In seven days 
he safely arrived within sixty miles of Sydney, when he 
was overtaken and picked up by the Ocean. 

The historical documents in this chapter are among the 
New South Wales Correspondence in the Record Office. 
Vol. I., for 1804, contains numerous papers relating to the 
formation and abandonment of the settlement at Port 
Phillip, and the volume for 1802-3 and 4 is almost 
entirely devoted to the subject and to the settlements 
formed by Lieut. John Bowen in Van Diemen's Land, at 
the Derwent and at Port Dalrymple ; that at the former 
on September 12th, 1803. Here again the Lady Nelson 
took an important part in Australian colonization, for she 
arrived at the Derwent five days before Bowen. This was 
not the man who first entered Port Phillip. 

From the following document it will be seen that 
considerable freedom of selection was left to Col. Collins: — 

" Copy of an Instruction to Lieutenant-Governor Collins, communi- 
cated to his Excellency Governor King by the Right Honourable Lord 
Hobart, one of bis Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, dated 7th 
February, 1803. 

" Although Port Phillip has been pointed out as the place judged the 
most convenient and proper for fixing the first settlement of your 
establishment in Bass's Straits, nevertheless you are not positively 

VOL. I. K 
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restricted from giving the preference to any other part of the taid 
southern coast of New South Wales, or any of the islands in Bass's Straits 
which, upon communication with the Governor of New South Wales, 
and with his concurrence and approbation, you may have well- 
grounded reasons to consider as more advantageously situated for that 
purpose." 

It is evident that Collins made up his mind, almost 
immediately upon his arrival at Port Phillip, if not before, 
that the settlement was to prove a failure. 

The following letter from him to Governor King, dated 
" Head Quarters, Camp at Sullivan's Bay, Port Phillip, 
5th November, 1803," describes the voyage out and arrival 
of the expedition : — 

" Sib, — I beg leave to acquaint yourExcellency that, having sailed from 
Spithead in his Majesty's ship Calcutta, on the 24th April last, charged 
with the establishing a settlement in this harbour, pursuant to a recom- 
mendation from you to that effect, I arrived here on the 9th ultimo, 
having, on my way hither, touched at Teneriff, Bio de Janeiro, and 
Simon's Bay, at which latter place I purchased a Bmall quantity of 
stock and seed grain for the intended colony. The Calcutta is com- 
manded by Captain Daniel Woodriff, who, having been once before in 
New South Wales, was selected by Government as a fit person to be 
employed in the present expedition ; and I feel much pleasure in having 
it in my power, in this early stage of my communication with your 
Excellency, to bear my testimony to the propriety of their selection. 

" "We were accompanied by the Ocean, a store-ship richly freighted 
—such has been the liberality of Government — with an ample supply of 
every article that could be suggested as likely to be of advantage to an 
undertaking, of the success of which Government had entertained the 
most sanguine hopes. From this ship being a dull sailer, we parted 
company in some very bad weather a short time before we made the 
island of Tristan da Cunha, but had the satisfaction of finding that she 
had anchored here on the 7th of October — only two days before us — by 
which she had escaped a heavy gale of wind which we met with on the 
8th when off King's Island. 

" I have brought in with me 299 male convicts, sixteen married 
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women, a few settlers, and a small detachment, as per margin, 9 from 
the Royal Marines, under my command ; with a complete civil staff, of 
which the Judge- Advocate alone is absent, but I have my Lord Hobart's 
assurance he shall be sent out by the first ship that sails after me." 

The following extract from this despatch is embodied 
in one from Collins to Lord Hobart, of November 14th : — 

" From Mr. Mertho, who had been examining some part of the bay, 
I received the first unfavourable impression of it, which, I am truly 
concerned to observe, a more minute survey thereof has only tended to 
strengthen. 

"Anxious to discover a place possessing the advantages of fresh 
water, timber for building, and soil for agricultural purposes, whereon 
I could land my people, I determined to lose no time in examining the 
bay. Captain Woodriff and myself accordingly set off on the morning 
after our arrival, and landed at the watering-place under the high land 
on the eastern side of the bay. Here we found fresh water, and enough 
for my purposes, but a soil of sand only ; the access to both of which 
was barred by water so shallow that no loaded boat could approach 
within half a mile, and with the wind at west not at all. Upon ascend- 
ing the hill we found sand on its summit, and its sides thinly clad 
with miserable stunted timber. 

"The two following days were spent in an equally unsuccessful 
examination of the western or lagoon side of the bay. Here we found 
the soil somewhat better, but entirely destitute of that great essential- 
fresh water. 

" Having received the most positive orders to discharge the store- 
ship without any delay, I felt myself no longer at liberty to continue 
my personal researches after a proper place, and on Thursday, 13th 
(the fourth day from my Arrival), I went on shore with Captain Woodriff 
to a bay on the east side, where very good fresh water had been obtained 
by sinking casks near the margin of the sea shore. In the bay adjoin- 
ing this I found a level of about five acres, upon which I instantly 
determined to land my people, stores, and provisions ; and from which 
I have now the honour of reporting my proceedings to your Excellency. 

2 " Three subalterns, three sergeants, three corporals, two drummers, 
thirty-nine privates." 

K 2 
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" That every further information respecting this capacious harbour 
should forthwith he obtained, Captain Woodriff despatched his first 
officer, Lieutenant Tuckey, accompanied by Mr. Harris, the Deputy- 
Surveyor of the settlement, and a Mr. Collins, a settler (formerly a 
master in the navy), in the Calcutta's launch, attended by a boat 
belonging to me, on a survey of the harbour. Upon this business 
they were absent nine days, and I have now the honour to enclose a 
copy of the report made to me for your Excellency's information, by 
which I think it will appear that, having before me but a choice of 
difficulties, I could not be anywhere better placed than I am, and where 
I shall wait until honoured with your Excellency's commands for my 
future proceedings. 

" The soil from Arthur's Seat to Point Calcutta, at the entrance of 
the harbour, is light, and mixed considerably with sand ; even the few 
patches of black vegetable mould which here and there have been met 
with abound therewith. I have nevertheless opened two acres of ground 
for a garden, and am preparing five acres for Indian corn. Of the 
success of the latter I do not entertain much hope ; but I find in it 
some employment for my people. These, I am happy to say, conduct 
themselves most perfectly to my satisfaction, wading the whole day 
long up to their middles in water, with the utmost cheerfulness, to 
discharge the boats as they come in, 

" The bread, flour, and salt provisions for their support, I have stowed 
in large piles in the open air, while the bale-goods, wine, spirits, and 
other articles of the most value, are deposited under the large elabora- 
tory tents, which I have guarded as well as my small military force 
will allow. From the scantiness of this I have been constrained to 
request Captain Woodriff to land one non-commissioned officer and ten 
privates, from the detachment of Royal Marines belonging to his 
Majesty's ship under his command, to be lent for the duties of this 
garrison during her stay here ; but as the same necessity for this 
assistance will exist after her departure, I must submit to your Excel- 
lency whether it would not be expedient to increase my forces by a 
small party from the troops under your command at Port Jackson. As 
this must in a great measure depend upon what may be your deter- 
mination respecting my future proceedings, I shall add nothing further 
on the subject, but that, were I to settle in the upper part of the har- 
bour, which is full of natives, I should require four times the force I 
have now to guard not only the convicts, but perhaps myself, from 
their attacks. 
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" I cannot but suppose that all the disadvantages of Port Phillip are 
as well known to your Excellency as they are to myself at this moment. 
If they are, you will have anticipated this Report ; but it may not have 
entered into your contemplation that there are at this time between 
300 and 400 people sitting down cheerfully, with no other or more 
certain supply of water than what is filtered daily through the per- 
forated sides of six or eight casks, which are sunk in the sand. The 
water certainly is good — at least my sick-list does not indicate that it is 
otherwise. How long the supply may last, or how far it is calculated 
to meet a continuation of the dry weather which we have hitherto 
experienced, time alone can determine ; at present the casks' regularly 
fill as they are emptied. I shall sink a well as soon as the hurry of 
clearing the store-ship is over. That labour has gone on rapidly, and 
she was discharged from Government employ on the 4th instant. The 
Calcutta's boats have given considerable assistance in expediting this 
business, from the nature of which, I fear, they must have suffered 
considerably ; but Captain Woodriff has most obligingly furnished me 
with all the aid in his power." 

At this point in the letter to Governor King* as well as 
in that to Lord Hobart, comes in the following condemna- 
tory extracts. After a few lines about the convicts, Col- 
lins tells the Governor, — 

" I shall, however, endeavour to get from them all the labour I 
possibly can, there being much to be done to get my stores and them 
under a more durable covering, than the canvas we are at present 
under before the winter season sets in, if it should appear expedient to 
your Excellency that I am to remain here until that period. I am 
well aware that a removal hence must be attended with much difficulty 
and loss ; but, upon every possible view of my situation, I do not see 
any advantage that could be thereby attained, nor that by staying 
here I can at all answer the intentions of Government in sending 
hither a colonial establishment. The bay itself, when viewed in a 
commercial light, is wholly unfit for any such purpose, being situated 
in a deep and dangerous bight, between Cape Albany Otway and 
Point Schank, to enter which must ever require a well-manned and 
well-found ship, a leading wind, and a certain time of tide, for the ebb 
runs out at the rapid rate of from five to seven knots an hour, as was 
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experienced by the store-ship. The Calcutta had fortunately a Mr 
wind, and the tide of flood when she came in, and she experienced a 
very great indraught, which had brought her daring the night mnch 
nearer than she expected. With a gale of wind upon the coast, and 
well in between the two above-mentioned points, a ship would be in 
imminent risk and danger." 

In the letter of the 14th to Lord Hobart, Collins thus 
continues : — 

" I regret that I have not a better report to make to your lordship 
of the probable success of an expedition equipped under your lordship's 
auspices, with a liberality that inspired every one concerned in the under- 
taking with the most sanguine hopes of success. You may rest assured 
that what is possible shall be done by me to ensure it, if it should be 
Governor King's opinion that I am to remain here. I have suggested 
to that gentleman, in a private letter which I wrote him, that Fort 
Dalrymple, on the northern side of Van Diemen's Land, appears to 
possess those requisites for a settlement in which this very extensive 
harbour is so wholly deficient. Every day's experience convinces me 
that it cannot nor ever will be resorted to by speculative men. The 
boat that I sent to Fort Jackson, was three days lying at the mouth of 
the harbour before she could get out, owing to a swell occasioned by 
the wind meeting the strong tide of ebb. A ship would undoubtedly 
find less difficulty, but she must go out at the top of the tide and with 
a leading wind, which is not to be met with every day. When all the 
disadvantages attending this bay are publicly known, it cannot be 
supposed that commercial people will be very desirous of visiting Fort 
Phillip." 

As bad a shot as ever prophet made ! 

" There is a run of fresh water in the N.E. part of the harbour, 
where Captain Woodriff is proceeding with the Calcutta to recruit his 
water. Here I understand the soil is miserably poor and sandy, and 
the approach to it very shallow, but I shall have the honour of 
transmitting the survey made by Mr. Harris, the Deputy-Surveyor, by 
the Calcutta* 9 

The following is the document : — 
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" Copy of Report of Survey made by Mr. Harris, Deputy-Surveyor of 
Port Phillip. 

"The land in general round Port Phillip, at a short distance from 
the shores, carries a deceitful appearance of a rich country. The soil is, 
however, for the most part sandy, and very thinly wooded. Some light 
black mould is found in the heights and in the valleys ; but neither in 
quality or quantity sufficient for cultivation to repay the cares of the 
husbandman. The best soil is found in the Western Bay, chiefly 
consisting of marie, covered with a light brack mould. Good water is 
found in many parts on the eastern coast of the harbour, but the 
western appears a dried-up country, seeming not to possess sufficient 
moisture for the smallest cultivation. The northern shore is more 
numerously inhabited than any other parts, from which it is likely 
that water is to be found there, although no appearance of it was seen 
daring the survey. Good clay and stone is found in abundance on the 
eastern shore, fit for all the purposes of building. 

(Signed) "G. P. Harris, 

" Dy. Surveyor." 

The letter to Lord Hobart proceeds :— 

" That ship " — the Calcutta — " has nothing in her now belonging 
to the Government but the ammunition intended for the settlement, 
for the reception of which I am constructing a magazine, bomb-proof, 
to be formed of stone, and Captain Woodriff would soon be at liberty 
to proceed according to his orders to Port Jackson ; but, having officially 
applied to him to remain here until I can hear from Governor King, 
he has acceded to my wish, and I hope your lordship will not disap- 
prove either of my request or his consent thereto. I shall send copies 
of the letters which passed on that occasion by the Calcutta^ 

" I have been much disappointed in my hopes of saving the salt 
provisions by the issuing of fish and kangaroo occasionally, but of the 
latter not one has as yet been killed, and of the former but very few 
taken. I shall, however, construct a boat as speedily as possible to be 
employed on that service, and all the aid that I can derive therefrom I 
will avail myself of. 

" I am sorry to state that many of the articles of ironmongery are 
totally unfit for use, owing to the badness of the materials of which 
they have been made. Specimens of these I shall send to the Transport 
Board by Captain Woodriff. 
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"lam getting on with a store-house, hut I find great difficulty, not 
only in procuring a quantity of proper timber sufficient for the pur- 
pose, but in bringing in what I do find, owing to the great labour of 
dragging a heavy timber carriage through a sandy and hilly country. 
The preservation of my stores is, however, my greatest care, and I 
shall not omit any exertion that may tend to place them in proper 
security. 

" I am at a loss to know how to dispose of the settlers, this place not 
holding out any prospect fox their succeeding in agricultural pursuits. 
Sixteen having signified their wish of remaining here, I have placed 
them in a valley close to my encampment, where I have allowed thsm 
to construct temporary huts, and allowed them small portions of gar- 
den ground. I imagine the excellence of our provisions, than which 
none can be finer, has induced most of them to remain here ; but if I 
am not to remove, I shall look out for situations whereon to place 
them, and ease Government of the expense which they incur, as 
speedily as the circumstances in which I shall find myself will admit 
of. I am sorry to observe that in general they are a necessitous and 
worthless set of people. 

" The ration which I at present issue is to each male convict for 
seven days, 7 lbs. of beef, or 4 lbs. of pork, 7 lbs. of biscuit, 1 lb. of 
flour, 6 oz. of sugar. The one pound of flour formed no part of the 
ration which I received from the Treasury, but it was given to the first 
convicts who landed at Fort Jackson, in addition to 7 lbs. of biscuit, 
and I thought it would enable my people to make a pudding on 
Sunday, which is the use to which they put it, and find thereby a 
grateful addition to their salt meat on one day in the week. When the 
biscuit is expended, which it soon will be, I shall then issue seven 
pounds of flour. 

" I have issued, since my arrival, a complete suit of clothing to each 
male convict — a comfort that the majority of them stood much in want 
of, for the wretched apparel with which they embarked was completely 
worn out long before we had reached the most trying part of the 
voyage. During the progress of that, I had made up and issued to 
them about sixty suits from the materials which were put on board, to 
be made up on the passage, and these were distributed to the men who 
were falling ill for want of clothes, and to some who, being allowed to 
assist in working the ship, were at all times exposed to the vicissitudes 
of weather and climate. 

" The small quantity of stock with which I landed is doing very 
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well, and I hope will soon increase; but three heifers that I pur- 
chased at the Cape, though each was two years old, could not bear the 
cold and wet weather which we met with, and died soon after we 
sailed. A small cow, which I bought at Rio de Janeiro, will calve in a 
few days, and I have two fine bulls alive. 

" The people, for the three weeks which succeeded of debarkation, 
continued healthy and well-behaved, but since that time we have never 
had less than thirty under medical treatment, and a desertion rather 
alarming has taken place among them, no less than twelve having left 
the settlement within the last week. 

" I had received information that these men were to be followed by 
five others, who I caused to be seized a short time before the hour at 
which they proposed quitting the settlement. I have them now chained 
to each other, witli an assurance from me that they shall remain in 
that state upon two-thirds allowance of provisions, until they will 
either give me such information as may lead to the apprehension of 
the others, or that those others return, which I am not without hopes 
they may be induced to do, when they find themselves disappointed in 
their expectations of meeting a South Sea man, and their provisions 
fail them. 

" I have employed some people who I think I can depend on to go 
after these infatuated wretches, and trust that they will succeed, that 
an example sufficient to deter others may be made of them. 

" The cause of this desertion I can no otherwise account for than by 
the operation of the restless disposition of man, which is ever prone to 
change, for the convicts are well fed and clothed, and not overwrought. 
Complaint, I am well convinced, they cannot have, for the hardest labour 
which we have had has been discharging the store-ships, in doing 
which the gangs that were employed were rewarded each Saturday 
night with a proportion of spirits and water, which I thought they 
merited. 

" The Ocean being on the point of sailing for China, I have judged 
it expedient to give your lordship these few particulars of my situation ; 
but by the Calcutta, which may be the first in England, I shall have 
the honour of stating every circumstance that has occurred more fully 
than I do at present ; and have the honour to remain, with much 
respect, my lord, 

" Your lordship's most obedient and very humble servant, 

" David Collins." 
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In his letter to Governor King of November 5th, Collins, 
after requesting that two men who would be of service may 
be sent him, and also a few thousand bricks, thus con- 
tinues : — 

" As there are many free people at present at Sydney, there may 
perhaps be some who may be desirous of visiting Port Phillip ; but as 
such could only prove extremely troublesome to me at present, will you 
forgive my requesting that none may be suffered at any time to come 
hither but such as I may have occasion to point out P " 

Referring to the letter he had sent from Rio, by the 
whaler on July 5th, Collins proceeds : — 

" Nothing having come in since my arrival, now nearly a month, 
I conclude that Mr. Quested has been delayed upon his voyage, and 
have therefore, being extremely desirous that you should as speedily 
as possible be informed thereof, determined to prepare a very fine 
six-oared cutter belonging to the settlement, and send her forthwith 
to Port Jackson. 

" This letter will (I hope) be delivered to your Excellency by a Mr. 
Collins, who came to this country on a fishing speculation. He 
accompanied Captain Woodriff and myself on the examination of the 
harbour, and was afterwards the associate with Lieut. Tuckey in the 
more accurate survey which was made by that officer of the whole 
of the extensive bay. His zeal for the good of his Majesty's service 
is equal with his abilities to promote it ; and having offered his ser- 
vices to convey this information to your Excellency, I am happy in 
the opportunity of introducing him to your Excellency's notice, con- 
vinced that the service which he will have rendered, as well as his 
own merit, will give him some claim thereto. 

" I have had the boat prepared under his direction, and he seems 
confident of her successfully making this short voyage. I cannot 
but own that I shall feel no small degree of anxiety until I can be 
informed of the event of it, which I trust your Excellency will gratify 
me with as speedily as it may be in your power. The despatches and 
private letters which I am honoured with the charge of for your 
Excellency I do not send by this conveyance, which I trust you will deem 
with me rather too precarious, but they shall be forwarded with many 
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others for various persons under your Government, by the first safe 
conveyance which may offer. 

"In the preparations which have been necessarily made on this 
occasion, we have been materially assisted by Captain Woodriff, 
who has most readily furnished me with such articles as the public 
stores could not supply, and could be spared from the ship." 

The letter concludes by stating that Mr. Collins had 
been provisioned for a month, and had been instructed to 
act under Governor King's directions with respect to his 
return ; and also that Captain Woodriff had been requested 
to remain till a reply from Sydney should be received. 
After being seven days out, Mr. Collins, as we have seen, 
was picked up by the store-ship Ocean, which overtook him 
on her way from Port Phillip to Sydney — Tuckey states 
within sixty miles of the latter. 

Governor King replies to Lieutenant-Governor Collins 
from Sydney, November 26th, 1803 :— 

" Sib,— I have received yours of the 5th inst., dated from Port 
Phillip. Mr. Collins, who delivered me your despatch, arrived here 
the 24th inst. in the Ocean with his people and the cutter. 

" On receipt of yours I changed the destination of the Lady Nelson 
(being the only vessel here), which was on the point of sailing for 
Norfolk Island. I hope she will he ready to leave this on the 28th 
inst., and that favourable winds will enable her commander to deliver 
this despatch in a few days after. 

" The enclosures and accompanying survey will inform you that your 
observations on Port Phillip have been fully anticipated, and I have 
no doubt but Government is now in possession of that information 
which went by the Gtatton. That ship sailed the 16th May last. 

" Not having received my despatches from the Secretary of State 
(which I think you and Captain Woodriff were very right in not sub- 
jecting to be carried to China by the Ocean, or risking them in the 
open boat), I cannot proceed further than in laying all the information 
I possess before you, and suggesting the propriety of your consulting 
with Captain Woodriff on the expediency of the measures it may 
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appear necessary for you to adopt, at the same time giving my 
opinion. 

" It appears, as well by Mr. Grimes's and Mr. Robins's survey as by 
your report, that Port Phillip is totally unfit in every point of view to 
remain at, without subjecting the Crown to the certain expensive pro- 
spect of the soil not being equal to raise anything for the support of the 
settlement. Unless you should have made any further observations to 
encourage your remaining there — perhaps the upper part of the bay at 
the head of the river may not have escaped your notice, as that is the 
only part Mr. Grimes and those that were with him speak the least 
favourably of— from this circumstance I shall presume it will appear 
to you that removing from thence will be the most advisable for the 
interest of his Majesty's service. 

" You will perceive by the enclosure that my first view respecting 
forming a settlement at Port Phillip proceeded from the report of its 
first discoverer, Mr. Murray, and the subsequent account of Captain 
Flinders, a copy of whose chart I also send. You will observe that it 
was not my intention to fix that settlement, or any other, until I heard 
from England ; and you will also observe the reasons that determined 
me on fixing a settlement at the Derwent on Van Diemen's Land. 
. . . . I shall now state what I consider the advantages and disad- 
vantages of fixing your government at the River Derwent or Port Dal- 

rymple Having possessed you of these circumstances, it 

remains with you to determine which of the two places you consider 
most eligible to remove with your establishment." 

# # * * # 

In a letter of the same date (November 26th) to Captain 
Daniel Woodriff, Governor King says : — 

" I am much concerned that the survey I caused to be taken at Port 
Phillip in December, 1802, which was sent to England by the Glatton 
in May last, had not arrived in England previous to your departure, in 
which case I presume, from the information I have given Lieutenant- 
Governor Collins, no debarkation would have taken place until you 
heard from me ; however, this is one of those events depending on 
circumstances that cannot be guarded against, but amended as well as 
possible. 

" I have given the Lieutenant-Governor every information I possess, 
and have suggested to him the propriety of consulting with you on the 
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measures most advisable to be adopted ; and, as a removal appears 
indispensable, I judged that to attempt that service with the Lady 
Nelson and Francis would be tedious, and ultimately of more expense 
to the Crown than taking up the Ocean would be ; this I have done, 
and shall endeavour to despatch her and the Lady Nelson on the 28th 
instant, which is four days after her arrival. 

" I have communicated the Charter Party to Lieutenant-Governor 
Collins ; a copy should have been sent you, but that the time is so short. 
You will please to observe she is taken up for four months certain, in 
which time (or less) I trust the service will be performed. As he 
insisted on 18*. a ton a month, I was obliged to comply from the 
exigency of the occasion. I observe he was taken up by the Transport 
Board in August, 1801, for six months at 19*. 6c?. a ton per month. 

# * # * * 
" It now remains for me to request a continuation of your good 
offices and exertions in directing and assisting to remove the colonists 
from Port Phillip to Port Dalrymple or Hobart, as may be determined 
on, submitting the exigencies of the case, and the benefit His Majesty's 
service will derive thereby, to your consideration and determina- 
tion " 



Among the very complete set of documents respecting 
the settlement, in the N. S. Wales Correspondence, is a copy 
of the Charter Party between Governor King and Mr. John 
Mertho, master of the Ocean, dated November 25th, 1803, 
She is stated to be of 481 tons register. 

Col. Collins writes, from the Camp, Sullivan Bay, Port 
Phillip, Dec. 16th, 1803, to Governor King, acknowledging 
his letter of 26th ult., delivered by Mr. Collins, who re- 
turned in the Ocean on the 13th. He expresses surprise at 
Captain Woodriff's intention to sail with the Calcutta to 
Port Jackson, but remarks that " the reasons which have 
operated with him to form this determination are of a nature 
to preclude any other than expressions of regret thereat." 
Captain WoodrifPs instructions from the Admiralty were 
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" to land the colony at Port Phillip, and proceed to Port 
Jackson." 

Collins goes on to observe, — 

" I find myself left to remove the establishment (with the direction 
of which I have been entrusted) with the assistance of only one ship. 

'* This circumstance, however, unpleasant as it is, does not discou- 
rage me in making the preparations that are necessary for as speedily 
removing as I should have done, had I received that assistance from 
the Calcutta which she could have afforded me, and I hope, though I 
cannot speak positively, that it will be in my power to dismiss the 
store-ship within the time desired by your Excellency ; to accomplish 
which (as I am perfectly sensible of the expense attending that ship 
being employed on this service) you may be assured no exertions of 
mine shall be wanting. 

" Mr. Mertho having informed me, on his arrival, that his ship 
would not be ready to begin receiving stores, &c., for ten days, I shall 
employ that interval in constructing a temporary wharf over the flat, 
which I shall carry out about 500 feet, and at which boats may then 
be loaded without grounding. This and other preparations will suih% 
ciently employ me until the ship is ready, after which, if our weather 
is favourable, no time will be lost in filling her, and embarking the 
establishment. 

" The embarkation of the whole cannot possibly take place at once ; 
I shall therefore divide the military, civil, and convicts into two de- 
tachments, one of which, with a proportion of stores and provisions, 
can very well be sent away at any time " 

The letter goes on to state that Collins had not made 
up his mind whether to go to the Derwent or Port Dal- 
rymple, and that, in accordance with his instructions, he 
would, as soon as he should be at liberty to do so, send, un- 
less his Excellency should disapprove, an establishment to 
King's Island, although he had been informed that a set- 
tlement had already been formed there. This letter was re- 
ceived, on the arrival of the Calcutta at Sydney, on December 
26th, and in a reply, dated the 30th, Governor King in- 
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formed Collins that a settlement at King's Island had not 
been formed, and that it was undesirable to establish one, as 
settlers would be likely to drive away the sea elephants for 
which the place was resorted to by sealers. The letter fur- 
ther says, — 

" I think there is a necessity for a small establishment being left at 
Port Phillip in the most eligible situation, as well for the purpose of 
advising any ships that may hereafter arrive as for other advantages 
that will attend that measure. Perhaps a trusty sergeant and superin- 
tendent might be sufficient at present until further instructions are 
received from England." 

On January 27th, 1804, Lieutenant-Governor Collins 
writes to Governor King, from the "Ship Ocean, Port 
Phillip/' stating that Mr. Collins had returned in the Lady 
Nelson from Port Dalrymple, with a report " on the whole 
favourable to the establishment of a settlement " there, 
but that the Derwent had been decided upon "previous both 
to the receipt of your despatches and Mr. Collinses report." 
The portion of the letter having most bearing upon our 
narrative runs thus :— 

" During the absence of Mr. Collins, I had caused the proportion of 
the stores and provisions, which I designed to take with me, to be 
embarked on board the Ocean, so that, on the arrival of the Lady 
Nelson, nothing remained to be done but the embarkation of the 
military and civil officers of the establishment, together with the 
prisoners. 

" This being completed, I embarked myself yesterday evening on 
board of this ship, and we have now only to wait for an easterly wind to 
carry us out of the harbour, to the entrance of which we are proceeding 
and I hope in a short time to have the honour of communicating my 
arrival and establishment at the Derwent to your Excellency. 

" The Lady Nelson has now on board the greater part of the settlers, 
and I shall dismiss her immediately after their disembarkation in 
order to give Mr. Bowen, and the other gentlemen of the establishment 
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who are to quit the settlement, an opportunity of proceeding to Eng- 
land by the Calcutta, agreeable to your Excellency's wish on that 
head. 

" I enclose a return of the whole number embarked with me from 
the colony, and a copy of the directions which I have left with Lieu- 
tenant Sladden, the officer next in command to myself." 

The following is the extract of the Ocean's log respect- 
ing Collinses departure from Port Phillip : — 

" Wednesday, January %hth, p.m. — His Honour Lieu- 
tenant- Governor Collins embarked on board." On the 
27th, " at noon, sprung up a light breeze from the S.W. ; 
weighed and run down to the harbour's mouth, and anchored 
in ten-fathom water," where the vessel lay till the 30th, 
and then proceeded to sea. The log for Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 15th, records the arrival at the Derwent. At half-past 
4 p.m. the vessel entered " the river, and half-past 6 anchored 
in Risdon Cove in four-fathom water." The log records 
that, on March 25th, at 1 p.m., the Ocean was " clear of the 
river" Derwent, on her return voyage to Port Phillip, 
where, at half-past ten on the morning of April 16th, the 
harbour was entered, and the ship's arrival reported to 
Lieutenant Sladden. 

An entry of Friday, May 18th, records : — 

" A.M., unmoored ship, hoisted in the boats, and showed 
the booms; bent the mainsail and top-gallant sails; reported 
the ship ready to proceed to sea to Lieutenant Sladden. 
. . . . P.M., employed getting ofF baggage, &c; 
Lieutenant Sladden embarked." On May 21st, she cleared 
the Heads, but did not anchor in the Derwent until June 
25th, on which day " the arrival of the ship was reported to 
Lieutenant-Governor Collins." 

Thus, in little more than seven months after the arrival 
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of Collinses expedition, was the settlement hastily abandoned, 
without any attempt being made to give the territory a 
fair trial, and its colonization was retarded for thirty 
years. 

That the expeditions, both of Grimes and of Collins, 
acquired their experience of Port Phillip, during the driest 
periods of the year, may, to some extent, account for their 
unfavourable opinion of the country. 

In a letter from Sullivan Cove, Derwent River, Van 
Diemen's Land, February 28th, 1804, Collins informs 
Governor King that his reasons for preferring the Derwent 
were that the place was already settled, and chiefly because 
he had discovered among his military a spirit of discontent 
at having to attend daily drill, which would, he hoped, be 
checked by the presence at the Derwent of a detachment 
of the New South Wales Corps, who also would remove 
any apprehensions he might have from a large sick-list. 
The advantages also of the Derwent for commercial purposes, 
and as a port of shelter, he considered superior to Port 
Dalrymple. Once more he says, "I found Port Phillip 
wholly unfit for the settlement." 

From Sullivan Cove, Derwent River, Van Diemen's 
Land, Collins writes to Governor King on February 29th, 
as follows : — 

" I have the honour to acquaint your Excellency of my arrival at 
this place on the 15th instant, after a long and unpleasant passage of 
sixteen days from Port Phillip, during which we were vexed hy calms 
and foul winds, accompanied by very bad weather, that considerably 
retarded our progress, both through the dangerous navigation of the 
straits, and after we had passed them." 

Nothing else in this long letter bears upon our subject 
but the statement, " I left seven (convicts) in the woods at 

VOL. I. L 
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Port Phillip, who must inevitably perish if they do not find 
means to return before Lieut. Sladden leaves that harbour." 

Among the numerous despatches, letters, returns, in- 
voices, accounts, and documents relating to Collins's expe- 
dition, carefully preserved in the volume of New South 
Wales Correspondence* for 1802,3,4, are forty-eight General 
Orders, published at Port Phillip. They are all printed ; 
and as one, issued within a week of Collins's arrival, is, 
doubtless, the very first composition ever put in type in 
Victoria, its reproduction will be interesting. 

It, like the others, is headed with the Royal Arms. 

" General Obders. 

" The Commissary is directed to issue, until further orders, the 
following Ration weekly : — 

" To Civil, Military, and Free Settlers. 
7 Pounds of Beef, or 
4 Ditto of Pork, 
7 Ditto of Biscuit, 
1 Ditto of Flour, and 
6 Ounces of Sugar. 

" To Women, two-thirds ; and Children above five years, half; and 
Children under five years, one -fourth of the above Ration. 

" A Copper will be immediately erected for the convenience of cook- 
ing, and persons appointed to dress the provisions, which are to be 
ready every day at 12 o'clock. 

" Half a pint of Spirits is allowed to the Military daily. 

" Garrison Orders. 

" A Guard, consisting of 1 Serjeant, 1 Corporal, and 12 Privates, will 
mount daily in front of the Marine Encampment. — Officer for the duty 
of this day, First Lieut. Johnson ; to-morrow, Second Lieut. Lord. 

" The Sentinels at the different Posts will be at all times vigilant 



* Record Office. 
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and careful to preserve peace and order. After the beating of the tap- 
too, they are not to allow any (the Night Watch, which will be hereafter 
appointed, excepted) to pass without the Countersign : all prisoners 
taken during the night are to be sent to the Quarter-Guard. The 
Sentinels at the Landing Place will not suffer any Spirituous Liquor 
to be landed at, or near their Post, without a written Permit signed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor ; and they are not to prevent any Military or 
Civil Officer, or Free Settler, from going into a Boat, or on board of 
Ships at anchor in the Harbour : but other persons, if employed by an 
Officer, are to produce a pass signed by the Officer, which is to be given 
to the Sentinel, and by him delivered to the Serjeant of the Guard. — 
The greatest attention to be paid to this Order. 

" The Morning Parade will be at 9 o'clock ; the evening, at sunset. 
The taptoo will beat at 9 o'clock ; the orderly-drum every day at one. 

" Sullivan Bay, Port Phillip, " David Collins, 

" October 16th, 1803." " Lieutenant-Governor." 

These printed orders, which are in Collinses name, and at 
first appeared every day or two, extend from October 16th, 
1803, to January 25th — the last one announcing that 
"The Lieutenant-Governor proceeding to Van Diemen's 
Land with the first Embarkment, the direction of the 
remaining part of the Civil and Military Establishment is 
left with the officer next in command, First Lieutenant 
William Sladden, of the Royal Marines, who is to be 
observed as such." 

Among other interesting documents must be mentioned 
returns of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, from which it 
appears that the first white native of Victoria, born 
November 25th, 1803, was named William James Hobart 
Thorne, son of a marine ; the first couple married on the 
28th were Richard Garratt, prisoner, and Hannah Harvey, 
free; and the first man who died, on October 10th, was 
John Skilhorne, settler. There were no other births or 
marriages, but twenty-one deaths. 

L 2 
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Names. 
David Collins 
Revd. Bd. Knopwood 
Benjm. Barbauld 
Wm. I'Anson 
Mathw. Bowden 
Wm. Hopley 
Leond. Fosbrook 
Geo. Pridx. Harris 
A. W. H. Humphreys 
Thos. Clark 
Wm. Patterson 
John Ingle 
Wm. Parish 



The following list was furnished to Governor King :— 
" Return of the Officers belonging to the Civil Establishment of Port 
Phillip— 

Appointment. Where disposed. 

Lt. Governor At Port Phillip. 

Chaplain Do. 

Depy. Judge Advocate In England on leave. 
Surgeon At Port Phillip. 

1 Assistant Surgeon Do. 

2 do. do. Do. 
Dy. Commissary Do. 
Dy. Surveyor Do. 
Mineralogist Do. 
Superintendent Do. 

Do. Do. 

Overseer Do. 

Do. Do. 

" Camp at Sullivan Bay, 6th Nov., 1803. 
" David Colliks, Lieut. Governor." 

The names of the free settlers were sent with a letter of 
April 5th, 1808, from Mr. Sullivan to Lieutenant-Governor 
Collins :— 

"(Copy) 

" List of Persons who have obtained Lord Hobart's permission 
to proceed to Port Phillip :— 

Names. Occupations. Remarks. 

Mr. Collins Seaman 

Edwd. Newman Ship Carpr. 

Mr. Hartley Seaman 

Edwd. F. Hamilton 
John J. Gravie 
Mr. Pownall 
A Female Servant 
Thos. Collingwood Carpenter 

Duke Charman 

John Skilhorne Cutler 

Anty. Fletcher Mason 

T. R. Preston Pocket-Book Maker." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ATTEMPTED SETTLEMENT AT PORT PHILLIP IN 1803-4 — 
ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTS. 

Despatch of Collins to Lord Hobart — Contains most detailed account 
of settlement — Boat-voyage to Sydney — Escape of convicts — Re- 
moval to the Derwent— Last division of Port Phillip settlement 
arrives there — Log of the Calcutta — Records voyage to Port 
Phillip, surveys, and expeditions of officers — Ship at mouth of 
Yarra — Log records Tuckey's expeditions — His own account of 
them — Port Phillip's fair friend. 

The most detailed narrative of his proceedings at Port 
Phillip is given by Collins in the following despatch to 
Lord Hobart : * — 

" Sullivan 9 8 Cove, Derwent River, in Van Diemen's Land, 

28th February, 1804. 

" My Loed, — By my letter of the 14th of November last .... 
your lordship will be acquainted with my arrival at Port Phillip, and 
subsequent proceedings up to that date. 

" In that letter I informed your lordship that, having no other means 
of communicating with Governor King than by sending thither an 
open six-oared cutter, and the necessity of making that officer acquainted 

1 This despatch and Collins's other letters noticed in this Chapter 
are in the Record Office. 
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with my opinion of Port Phillip, and sentiments respecting a speedy 
removal thence, being too urgent to admit of my waiting for the depar- 
ture of the Calcutta, I sent thither Mr. Collins (who came out in the 
Ocean as a settler), he very handsomely offering to undertake the 
voyage and deliver my letter to the Governor. 

" The boat having been prepared under his immediate inspection 
(her crew consisting, not of seamen belonging to the King's ship, but 
of seven convicts upon whom I hoped I could depend), he sailed upon 
this service, in which there certainly was much risk, on the 10th ot 
November, and in seven days was followed by the Ocean, who was pur- 
suing her voyage to China. The master of this ship informing me 
that, if the wind permitted, he should pass near enough to Port Jackson 
to deliver a letter, I gave into his charge a duplicate of my despatches 
to Governor King. 

" The people who I had sent after the deserters, mentioned in the 
latter part of my letter No. 1, returned on the 16th November with five 
of them, whom they reported to have met with at the distance of sixty 
miles from the encampment. 

" Hitherto I had not caused my commission as the Lieut.-Govemor 
to be read, reserving the publication of His Majesty's pleasure therein 
until I should be permanently established in whatever place might be 
adopted for the settlement, with the government of which I had been 
honoured. Determining to make a public example of these delinquents, 
I thought it would add to solemnity, which I wished should attend 
this act of justice, to cause the commission to be read, and gave orders 
necessary for the occasion. 

" According to these orders, all the civil and military, settlers, and 
prisoners, were assembled on the following day at eleven o'clock on the 
Public Parade, when His Majesty's commission appointing me to be the 
Lieut.-Governor of a Settlement to be formed in Bass's Straits, was 
publicly read by the chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Knopwood, at the conclu- 
sion of which the detachment of Marines fired three volleys. I then 
addressed the convicts in general, and, after pointing out the comforts 
which they enjoyed, and the ill use which they made of them, I called 
the five prisoners forward, who I caused to be punished with 100 lashes 
each by the drummers of my detachment. 

" The apprehension of these people was followed in a few days by the 
voluntary return of three others, who had been longer absent, and 
whose appearance bore testimony to the hardships they had undergone. 
These I did not punish ; they immediately required medical treatment, 
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and 1 thought their own tale of their sufferings might operate more 
effectually to deter others from absconding, than any corporal punish- 
ment which I might indict ; and with this view I published in the 
general orders the particulars of the information I had received from 
them. 

" While upon this subject I shall (though not in the regular detail of 
the transactions of the settlement) report to your lordship the subse- 
quent desertions that took place among these people. 

" There was among the prisoners, who were received from the hulks 
at Portsmouth, one George Lee, a young man of education and abilities. 
He had been noticed in the Calcutta in consequence of these advan- 
tages, and on his landing I did not employ him at hard labour, but 
permitted him to construct a small hut, in which he resided. I was con- 
cerned to find that he abused the indulgence, and misapplied the 
leisure which I allowed him, by endeavouring to create dissatisfaction 
among the prisoners, and throwing some very illiberal reflections upon 
the officers in general of the settlement. 

" I thought it absolutely necessary to have this man's conduct inves- 
tigated, and for this purpose requested the Rev. Mr. Knopwood to make 
the proper inquiry. The result of this was so unfavourable to Lee that 
I determined to disgrace him, and ordered him to be classed to a gang ; 
but he prevented me by withdrawing from the settlement, taking with 
him another prisoner and a musket, which he obtained by uttering a 
falsehood, from the people at my garden. This man was held in such 
estimation by the prisoners in general, that they concluded he must 
be in possession of some resources unknown to them to enable him to 
live independent of the public stores ; and I was informed that a large 
party intended to join him. 

" Several robberies having been committed in the night preceding 
Christmas Day, and one of a very daring nature in the commissary's 
tent, from whence a gun had been stolen, I promised to procure from 
the Governor-in-Chief a conditional emancipation for any prisoner 
who should bring forward and prosecute to conviction any person or 
persons who had been guilty of these outrages. I also appointed a 
night-watch consisting of five persons, which was afterwards improved 
into an armed and voluntary association of the civil officers of the 
settlement, for the protection of the persons, property, and peace of 
the colony. 

" The reward that I offered had the effect which I had rather hoped 
than expected. A convict (since dead) came to me in a few days with 
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information that the commissary's and other tents had been robbed by 
two convicts, one of whom had been for some time in the woods ; the 
other went off the night he committed the robbery. He also told me 
that five others had for some time planned an escape which was to be 
executed that night, and they were to join the two men who had robbed 
the commissary. I could immediately have apprehended these people, 
and prevented them making the attempt, but I judged it more advisable 
to detect them in the act, and for that purpose sent out some people 
armed in the course of the day, with orders to post themselves at a place 
which, according to my informant, they must pass, and endeavour to 
secure them, but at all events to prevent their escape. I was, more- 
over, not certain that the information which I had received was correct, 
but the event proved that it was so. 

" At one o'clock in the morning the non-commissioned officers, whom 
I had sent out, brought me word that two of the party under his 
direction had fallen in with the deserters, one of whom, not answer- 
ing on being three times challenged, had been fired at and wounded, 
his companions making their escape, and leaving him on the beach 
about three miles from the camp. I immediately despatched one of 
the surgeons with dressings, a cart, and every assistance which was 
necessary to bring him. This was accordingly executed, and though 
the wounded -man was immediately pronounced to be in extreme 
danger (a slug having lodged in the abdomen), yet neither the pain 
which he suffered, nor the expectation of approaching dissolution, could 
induce him to utter a syllable that would lead to a discovery of his 
associates, or of others in the camp who might have assisted them in 
their escape. 

" This happened on the 27th December. Upon the 13th of the fol- 
lowing month, one of these wretches surrendered himself at the camp, 
having accompanied the others, according to his calculation, upwards 
of 100 miles round the extensive harbour of Port Phillip. He brought 
in with him the commissary's fowling-piece, and stated that he had 
subsisted chiefly upon gum and shellfish. His companions intended to 
proceed to the mountains which are to the westward of Port Jackson ; 
and having no reason, from the result of some researches which I 
caused to be made after them, to think that they were in my neigh- 
bourhood, I forebore harassing the military in any further fruitless 
pursuit of them. 

" Having requested Captain "Woodriff (who had nothing on board 
the Calcutta belonging to the settlement but the gunpowder and ord- 
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nance stores) to delay his departure until I should have had a reply 
to my letter which I had sent by Mr. Collins, he acceded to my request, 
as well as to a requisition which I made of a non-commissioned officer 
and ten privates being landed for the duty of the garrison, from the 
detachment of Royal Marines belonging to his ship. I have now the 
honour to enclose copies of the letter which I wrote to Captain Wood- 
riff, and his answer upon this occasion, 

" While waiting for the return of the boat from Port Jackson, I em- 
ployed some people in constructing a magazine of stone, cemented 
with lime, capable of containing the ammunition that was on board 
the Calcutta, in case any circumstance should occur that might oblige 
me to land it. 

" I have now to acquaint your lordship with the arrival of the Ocean 
store-ship from Port Jackson, on the 12th of December. I learned 
that the master of this ship had fortunately met with Mr. Collins in 
the boat which I had sent to Sydney, on the eve of a heavy gale of 
wind, which he escaped by being taken into the ship, and in her 
finishing his voyage to Port Jackson. 

"Governor l£ing had anticipated my objections to Port Phillip, 
and, coinciding with me in the propriety of a removal, pointed out 
two places to my election — Port Dalrymple, or a settlement which 
had been commenced under his direction in the Derwent River, in 
Van Diemen's Land. To enable me to judge of either, he pointed out 
the advantages and disadvantages of both. He seemed to incline to 
the former of these places, if it should be ascertained, upon an exami- 
nation of that harbour, that there was at its entrance a sufficient depth 
of water for large vessels, for which purposes he sent me down one of 
the colonial schooners ; and in order to facilitate the removal of the 
establishment, he informed me that he had hired the Ocean for four 
months, in which service she was to co-operate with his Majesty's ship 
Calcutta. But I had the mortification to learn from Captain Wood- 
riff that he intended to proceed immediately to Port Jackson, as he 
did not think it advisable to risk the King's ship in exploring a new 
harbour. 

" I cannot but own that at the first communication of this intention 
I felt myself very much hurt, for I reflected that I should have to 
remove in one ship the people, stores, and provisions, which had been 
sent out by Government in two, and, consequently, should have to 
divide the small military force which was under my command, as it 
was not possible the Ocean could take us all at one time. Captain 
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WoodrifTs reasons were of such weight with him that I did not oppose 
them, and immediately set about the arduous undertaking which was 
before me. I have the honour to enclose the copy of a letter which 
Captain Woodriff wrote me on this occasion, and of my reply. The 
Calcutta left me on the 18th of December. 

" I forthwith despatched the schooner, having given her some repairs 
which she much needed, to the examination of Port Dalrymple, sending 
in her Mr. Collins, who, from his knowledge as a master in the navy, 
was well qualified to judge of the fitness of the port, Mr. Humphrey, 
the mineralogist (who volunteered his services on the occasion), and 
Mr. Clark, the agricultural superintendent, with proper instructions 
and directions to touch at Kent's Group in their way through the 
Straits, to look for His Majesty's armed tender, Lady Nelson, which 
had been for some time missing. 

" During the absence of Mr. Collins I loaded the store-ship, putting 
on board somewhat more than half the provisions and nearly all the 
stores, to facilitate which I ran out a jetty 380 feet from the beach, 
which proved of essential service. 

" On the 20th of January, one of the colonial vessels arrived with a 
letter from Governor King, wherein he informed me that a schooner had 
come in from Port Dalrymple, in the entrance of which the master 
stated to him to have found only three fathoms of water in a very in- 
tricate and narrow channel, and that he had been impeded in pro- 
curing fresh water by large bodies of hostile natives. His Excellency 
therefore imagined that I would give up all idea of going thither, and 
proceed to establish myself in the Derwent. 

" But previous to the receipt of this letter I had determined to pro- 
ceed to that settlement upon the return of the gentlemen I had sent 
thither. The motives which led me to this resolution being fully 
detailed in a letter to the Governor, I have taken the liberty of en- 
closing a copy of it to your lordship, as well as a copy of another letter 
to the same officer, which contains a minute account of my transactions 
from my departure from Port Phillip to my finally establishing myself 
in this place, where I have every hope that the disappointments which 
have hitherto accompanied me will cease, and that the anxious wishes 
which hitherto have been procrastinated of carrying your lordship's 
intentions into execution, respecting the formation of a settlement 
in this part of New Holland, will at length be completely realized. 

" I should not presume to refer your lordship to copies of my letters 
to another person, for my transactions under the authority of your 
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instructions, did I not hope that the multiplicity of the business which 
is at present upon my hands, and the short time I can spare from 
attending them to write my letters, will plead my excuse. I am 
extremely solicitous this information of the place where I have fixed 
the settlement should go to Port Jackson in time to save the Calcutta, 
which I entertain a hope may have not yet sailed for England. Should 
I, therefore, have omitted giving your lordship information on any 
point, which I may hereafter regret not having sent, it must be ascribed 
to the same cause, and will, I trust, meet the same indulgence from 
your lordship. 

" On the day following the arrival of the sloop with Governor King's 
last letter, I had the satisfaction of seeing the Lady Nelson enter Port 
Phillip, having on board Mr. Collins and his companions, who, happily 
for them, had been directed by me to touch, as before-mentioned, at 
Kent's Group to look for this vessel. I say happily for them, for, 
notwithstanding the repairs I had given the schooner (the Francis), 
she proved so very leaky that she was wholly unfit for proceeding on 
the service upon which I had sent her. Mr. Collins, therefore, very 
prudently dismissed her to Port Jackson, and proceeded to the exami- 
nation of Port Dalrymple in the Lady Nelson. 

" I have the honour to remain, with every sentiment of the highest 
respect, my lord, 

" Your lordship's most obedient, very humble servant, 

" David Collins." 

"The Right Hon. Lord Hobart." 

In a letter dated next day, February 29th, 1804, Collins 
writes to Lord Hobart : — 

" The season of the year when I arrived there, as well as the soil of 
Port Phillip not admitting any of the corn to be sown, I was only 
able to try some of the garden-seeds, when I was concerned to find that 
of the eighteen or twenty different sorts which were put into the 
ground, not one succeeded. 

" As they were perfectly dry and sweet when opened, the gardener 
who I employed imagined that they must have been injured by the 
heat of the ship's hold, but as some other seeds which 1 had of my 
own, that were equally liable to be affected by the same heat, vegetated 
and produced as plentifully as from such a sandy soil could have been 
expected, I am rather inclined to think the seed was bad of its kind, 
and would not have grown anywhere else." 
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Collins, writing to Lord Hobart from the Derwent, July 
81st, 1804, announces the removal of the remainder of the 
Port Phillip settlement : — 

" Should my despatches by His Majesty's ship Calcutta arrive in 
safety in England, your lordship will have learned the establishment of 
the greater part of the settlement intended for Port Phillip at this 
place. I have now the honour .... to acquaint your lordship 
that, after much anxiety and apprehension for her safety, the Ocean 
anchored in this cove from Port Phillip on the 25th ult., having been 
thirty-two days in the passage from thence, the which was protracted 
to that length by her meeting with much tempestuous weather, 
common, I apprehend, to this season of the year. 

"lam truly concerned to state to your lordship that, in consequence 
of the delay and extreme bad weather on the voyage, a very large 
portion of the valuable and increasing stock which I had left behind 
me at Port Phillip has been lost. The season of the year was much 
against them, but, on my embarkation on board the Ocean in the 
month of January last, I could not foresee or expect that the month of 
June would have nearly elapsed before the remainder of the establish- 
ment should have joined me. I knew that the distance between Port 
Phillip and the Derwent might very easily be run in ten or twelve 
days, and therefore concluded that the removal of the whole establish- 
ment might have been effected before the bad weather set in. In this 
persuasion, and being anxious to get some seed into the ground before 
the proper season should elapse, I determined on bringing with me the 
major part of the prisoners and settlers, leaving the stock to f ollow, 
which I trusted by this arrangement would (in point of room) be 
better accommodated." 

The return accompanying the letter shows that the loss 
consisted of eighteen sheep, seventeen hogs, ten ducks, one 
male goat, and six fowls. 

In a letter of April 1st, 1804, from Governor King at 
Sydney to John Sullivan, Esq., Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, a recapitulation of facts, detailed in 
despatches sent by the Calcutta to Lord Hobart, is given, 
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" in case any accident may have happened to that ship/' 
The Governor also states that, — 

" As the Ocean* s coming here was eventual, and not receiving my 
despatches from his lordship, I could only act from Col. Collins's 
account, and the report of the survey I transmitted hy the Glatton, 
which convinced me of the necessity of removing the settlement, either 
to the Derwent or to Port Dalrymple. The Buffalo heing absent, and 
the time it would take to remove the stores, &c, which were landed by 
the two colonial vessels (Lady Nelson and Francis), I conceived it 
would be advancing that part of His Majesty's service to take up the 
Ocean for that purpose .... I was the more induced to take 
this step, not being certain that Captain Woodriff would remain at 
Fort Phillip when he heard of the war, and that a cargo of timber was 
ready for the Calcutta. The Calcutta sailed from Port Phillip on 
the receipt of my answer " 

A letter of August 6th, 1804, from Collins to Lord 
Hobart, contains a statement also interesting when read in 
the light of present circumstances. Speaking once more 
of Port Phillip from a commercial and agricultural point 
of view, the writer says, — 

" My letters sent herewith will inform your lordship that I am now 
placed in a situation most highly favourable to both these purposes. 
# # # # * 

" Your lordship will be possessed of my reasons for 'quitting Port 
Phillip, which, I hope, will be satisfactory to your lordship, more 
especially when the very great and superior local advantages of my 
present situation are considered. His Excellency, Governor Kiug, has 
done me the honour to coincide with me in the propriety of my re- 
moval, and of the spot which I have chosen for the settlement about 
the middle of an extensive and safe river, flowing into the sea at the 
extremity of the southern part of Van Diemen's Land — a port, the 
advantages of which, when once known, will insure its being the 
general rendezvous of all shipping bound into these seas." 

The log of the Calcutta, from which the author was 
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permitted to make the following extracts, at Deptford, is 
in a clear hand, and signed by Captain D. Woodriff. The 
author came upon it in turning over some two thousand 
men-of-war logs, which are kept at the Dockyard. The 
captain records that at Spithead, March 31st, — ■ 

" Received my sailing orders from the Admiralty to take the Ocean 
transport, on her arrival at Spithead, under my orders, and to proceed to 
Port Phillip in New South Wales ; at the same time received instruc- 
tions for my proceedings when there .... also received an 
order to receive Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, and such persons of the 
Civil establishment of the new-intended colony for a passage to Port 
Phillip, and to victual them the same as my ship's company." 

" April 7th. — Came on board a party of marines for New South 
Wales, viz., three officers, three sergeants, three corporals, two drum- 
mers, and thirty-eight privates." 

On April 27th, 1803, the departure of the Calcutta, 
accompanied by the Ocean, from Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
is recorded, and the arrival of the former at Rio, June 30th, 
and of the latter, July 1st. The departure from this port 
was on the 20th. Simon's Bay was entered August 13th, 
and quitted on the 26th. Three cows, two bulls, and twelve 
sheep for the new colony were taken on board at the Cape. 

An entry of October 9th states, — 

" At ten, saw the land from the mast-head bearing E. by S. five or 
six leagues .... At noon, the nearest shore of King's Island 
eight miles," and, on tlje morning of Monday, the 10th, " at five saw 
the land about Port Phillip bearing about N. by E. Employed clearing 
away for anchoring. At eight, set the topsails and made sail, ranged 
the cables. At nine, standing in for what appeared to be the entrance 
of Port Phillip. Got soundings seventeen to nineteen fathoms. At 9.30 
entered the harbour of Port Phillip, and at ten came to with the best 
bower in six fathoms water. Found the Ocean transport at anchor, 
having arrived on Friday last." 

She seems to have been last seen August 1st. 
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" Sent jolly-boat in shore to sound. Mustered by divisions. Light 

breezes and small rain at times At four, wore away upon the 

flood-tide, and moored ship a cable each way, the small bower to the 
westward. Proceeded on shore abreast of the ship, attended by 
Governor Collins and the first lieutenant to examine the land, and to 
find fresh water. The land appeared most composed of sand, and no 
symptoms of fresh water. At midnight, strong gales with violent 
squalls and rain from the S.S.W. A.M." (11th) " Bent the sheet cable. 
At seven proceeded, attended by Lieutenant Houstoun and the Governor, 
to examine the watering-place and a convenient situation to establish the 
intended colony. Sent six puncheons on shore and sunk them in the 
ground to fill with water as wells. Employed clearing and cleaning the 
decks and other requisite duties. Carpenters fitting the launch. 

" Tuesday, 11th. — The first part of the twenty-four hours, moderate 
breezes and cloudy, with rain at intervals. P.M. — Sent the spare boats 
on shore, to be hauled up under a guard of a corporal of Marines and 
four privates. At midnight, moderate and cloudy. Returned from 
our researches after fresh water to the ship. At 8 a.m." (12th), 
" moderate breezes and clear weather. Proceeded again, attended by the 
Governor and first lieutenant, to the western side of the bay, in search 
of fresh water, and a convenient spot to land the convicts .... 

" Wednesday, 12th. — • . . .Received one turn of fresh water per 
small launch from the wells sunk in the ground with casks. The surgeon 
reported the quality of the water very good, .... P.M. — Re- 
turned on board from examining the west side of the bay and the 
lagoon. A.M." (the 13th) " At seven proceeded again, attended by the 
Governor and Lieutenant Tuckey, to examine and search further up the 

bay to the northward, &c At J past 11 p.m., returned 

on board the ship, not having been able to discover any fresh water or 
an eligible situation to establish the colony, in consequence of the 
extensive flats running so far off from the shores .... A.M." 
(14th) " Proceeded again with the Governor to the place where we sunk 
the cask to procure water, and where the Governor from necessity came 
to a determination to fix the troops and colony for the present . . . 
The carpenter returned with the yawl, without finding a piece of timber 
sufficient to repair the cutwater." He had been in search of it on the 
eastern side. 

" Friday, 14ith. ... At 2.30 returned on board, the Governor 
having determined to fix the camp, &c, near the spot where I had 
ordered the casks to be sunk as wells to procure water .... 
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A.M." (15th) " Employed landing the cattle and stock, together with 
the camp equipage. Cleared hawse and directed the master of the 
Ocean to attend and assist the master of the Calcutta to sound and 
examine the channel near the spot where the colony was to land, in 
order to move the ships nearer for landing the stores, &c. The boats 
returned, having found sufficient water and good anchorage about two 
miles higher up the eastern side of the bay. Sent some more of the 
colonial marines and party of working convicts on shore to clear away 
and erect some tents, <fec. 

" Saturday % 15 th At 30 past noon, unmoored ship 

and hove short upon the small bower. At 2.15 weighed and came to 
sail, as did the Ocean. At 3.30, light airs and very variable to the 
northward, with rain ; the tide of ebb, having made too strong, came to 
again in thirteen fathoms, the west end of the low island to the north- 
ward bearing N.E. by N., and the S.E. end of the entrance of the 
harbour W. J N., distance off shore about 1£ mile .... A.M." 
(16th) " Landed part of the colonial stores that were immediately 
wanted. At 8.30, hove short on the small bower ; loosed sails. At 
nine, weighed and came to sail to get the ship into an eligible situation 
as near to the camp as possible .... 

" . . . . Landed a part of the camp equipage at the place 
intended for the settlement, named by Lieutenant-Colonel Collins 
Sullivan's Bay. At 3.30, veered away upon the small bower with the 
ebb-tide, and moored ship a cable each way. The camp bearing S.E. 
J S. The entrance of the harbour west being just open, and Arthur's 
SeatE. JN. distance from the south shore, 1 J mile in 5 J fathoms water 
sandy bottom. Employed fitting the launch to proceed on a survey of 
the harbour. Gave Mr. J. H. Tuckey an order to proceed in the 
launch to survey the upper part of the harbour of Port Phillip. At 
8.30 a.m." (16th) " the launch proceeded on the survey. At 9.30 began 
to disembark the convicts and colonial marines : attended with the 
Governor at the landing of the men, and directed the master of the 
Ocean to land the settlers and their baggage. At noon, finished the 
disembarkation of the men, and mustered by divisions. 

" Monday, 17th. . . . P.M. — All the boats employed landing 
the baggage of the colonial marines and convicts. The boats of the 
Ocean employed landing the settlers and their baggage. A.M." (18th) 
" Directed the surgeon of the Calcutta to deliver to Governor Collins 
the remains of hospital stores, &c. Employed landing various articles 
from the ship, as requested by the Governor. Sent Mr. Purchis, the 
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master, with the jolly-boat to examine and sound the channel leading 
up the bay. Cut four different specimens of wood when on shore as 
samples, but the timber in general near the settlement is very small 
and low, will not square more than nine or ten inches, and the shaft 
not more than eight or ten feet. ... At 4 p.m. Mr. Purchis re- 
turned, having found a good channel and deep water for four or five 

miles E.N.E. of the ship Received six passengers from 

the Ocean to proceed to Port Jackson. . , . ." 

On the 21st, the Calcutta was brought closer in ; and it is 
stated, " the captain and master on shore abreast of the ship 
in search of fresh water, began to sink wells until we came 
to sandstone rock, under which water appeared/' 

The same evening " Lieutenant Tuckey," who, we have 
seen, set out on the 1 6th, " returned with the launch from 
surveying the N.W. part of the bay, where he reports, or 
rather supposes, from the swell from the westward, that an 
opening must certainly be in that neighbourhood into the 
ocean on the west side of the land, possibly about Cape 
Bridgewater, which passage it was intended to have ex- 
plored, but the swell and a strong current or tide setting ' 
from the N.W. drove the boats so far to leeward as to 
prevent their getting up again." The conjectures of first 
explorers become curious and amusing when read in the 
light of known facts. The idea — which is somewhat 
similar to one which, we have seen, Flinders at first enter- 
tained — of a channel connecting their part of the bay with 
the S.W. extremity of the Colony, must be peculiarly enter- 
taining to the inhabitants of Geelong. 

At eight o'clock next morning, the 23rd, " Lieutenant 
Tuckey proceeded again to survey the reported opening in 
the N.W. at the head of the harbour ;" and on the evening 
of the 26th he " returned with the two boats/' having ascer- 
tained that instead of an outlet there was " a long arm of 

VOL. I. M 
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the harbour, in which, on the northern side, they discovered 
a secure cove, with sufficient water to receive shipping, and 
sufficiently secure to heave them down if required, but no 
outlet to the sea." 

Grimes was, doubtless, the first white man who ever 
went up the arm of bay where Geelong stands, and Tuekey 
the second. It would appear that Murray's boats never 
got so far from the Heads, and that Flinders only crossed 
the sheet of water leading up to Geelong somewhere about 
Point Richards. He must, however, have seen the end of 
the harbour in that direction, from the top of Station Peak. 

The description of Tuckey's investigations is thus con- 
tinued in the log :— 

" The timber throughout very small and short, and latterly very scarce 
indeed ; nor could they find any fresh water. In the head of this arm 
Lieutenant Tuekey fell in with a large party of natives, who were very 
troublesome, and their numbers increasing from 100 to 200. The 
lieutenant and party were obliged to fire upon them, which drove them 
off, but with loss of one of their companions, who was shot." 

The same day is recorded the firing by the Calcutta of a 
royal salute of twenty-one guns, in honour of his Majesty's 
accession. 

On the morning of November 9th, Captain Woodriff, 
u at five, proceeded in the barge, attended by Lieutenant 
Tuekey, to explore the channel for the ship to approach the 
watering-place near the head of the harbour, and, if prac- 
ticable, to approach it with the ship ;" and it is recorded that 
next morning " at 1 a.m. Captain returned from the head 
of the bay, where fresh water was to be had at tide time." 

At six on the morning of the 19th, the Calcutta — 

" Weighed and came to sail, the launch attending on the north side 
of the channel leading to Arthur's Seat. At 10, one of the carpenter's 
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crew came off in the punt to demand a supply of ammunition, as the 
natives were very numerous about their tent, and had been very trouble- 
some. At noon, Lat. observed, 38° 19 7 S. Sent the necessary assistance 
to the carpenters on shore until I could get up to the place with the 

ship Very squally and unsettled weather with thunder 

and lightning ; wind flying all round the compass. At 2, anchored 
with the best bower in 6 fms. water, .... the camp bearing 
west by S. J S. ; the end of the spit of the Island shoal N.E. £ N., 
veered to J of a cable. Sent all boats ashore to fetch off the carpenter, 

his party, and the timber they had cut down and prepared 

The first Lieut, and Master laying down an additional buoy upon the 
spit of Island shoal." 

In the morning of November 21st— 

" At 5, weighed and made sail up the harbour ; hauled ranges of 
cable; the Launch and Yawl sounding ahead and upon each bow. 
At 5.15 passed the buoy we laid down upon the Island shoal. Steered 
N.N.E. along shore about 3 miles distance, having from 11 to 10 fm. 
sandy bottom. At 10, being abreast of the river, came to with the 
best bower anchor J less 5 fin. Sandy bottom ; veer'd away and moor'd 
ship a cable each way." 

Thus was anchor first cast in Hobson's Bay, except 
perhaps by the Cumberland) which conveyed Grimes and 
Bobbins ; but she was only a small vessel, and the Calcutta 
a man-of-war. 

Next morning, the 22nd, the log records— 

" Mostly calm ; down top-gt. yards. At 4 a.m. sent carpenter and 
hands on shore to search for and cut down timber. Landed sixty 
empty butts. An officer and hands on shore filling water at the river, 
which must only be done upon the Ebb-tide, as the water is salt upon 
the flood, and frequently so when blowing fresh from the westward. 
. . . . Received 12 tons of water per launch and rafts. ^Employed 
stowing it away. Carpenters and party on shore cutting down tim- 
ber Sent on shore more empty casks, but could receive no 

water in consequence of the violent surf upon the Beach, that the boats 

could not approach it " 

M 2 
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u Wednesday, 23rd. — .... Strong breezes and squally 
weather with thunder, lightning, and rain, the Launch at Grapnel near 
the shore among the breakers. Sent the Master and kedge anchor to 
haul her farther off. At 5, moderate ; got off six butts of water per 
launch, but could not fill any in the river, it being as salt as the water 
in the Bay, occasioned by the surf on the beach, which penetrates 
through the sand into the river. A.M.*' (24th) " Fresh breezes and a 
large surf upon the beach ; filled several butts of water up the river, 
but was obliged to start them again, being so impregnated with salt. 
Carpenters on shore falling timber. Lieut, and party attending the 

watering, and getting the timber down to the Beach 

Received a Turn of water per Yawl and small launch from another 
small run occasioned by the late rains. Received one load, per large 
launch, of compass timber 

" Friday, 25th. — .... Carpenters and parties employed on 
shore falling and hewing timber and filling water." 

The same work is recorded as being done on the four 
following days, on the 27th, the supply of water being 
completed, to the amount of fifty-five tons. On that day 
also they " caught a large quantity of mullet with the seine 

which was served out to the ship's company 

Mustered the ship's company and read articles of war and 
abstract of Acts of Parliament." 

" Tuesday, 29th. — .... Struck the carpenter's and watering 
parties' tents and brought ail off." 

On the morning of December 1st, 1803, the Calcutta left 
her mooring at the upper end of the harbour to return to 
the settlement. The log of that date records that, — 

" At 5 cleared hawse and unmoored ship ; hove in upon the small 
bower. At 9, sent a petty officer and 2 seamen .to accompany the ship 
in the launch down the harbour. At 9.30 weighed and came to sail 
with a fresh breeze at N.N.W. The launch in company. Strong 
breezes and very squally weather. Hauled ranges of both cables. 
Course steered sailing down nearly S.S.W. Soundings from 5 to 11 
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fins, sand and clay. At 11, shortened sail, not seeing the buoy upon 
the Swan Island shoal ; supposed it to be washed away or sunk. At 
11.30 very squally ; came to with the small bower anchor in 6 fin. 
clay bottom. Launch came to about J mile within us ; veered to a 
whole cable. Strong breezes and heavy squalls with rain, thunder, and 
lightning ; furled sails. A large sea and swell from the N.W." 

The following indicates the position of the ship at this 
time : — 

" Eastern side of the entrance of the harbour West : — 

The Camp, W.S.W. J W. 

Yellow Bluff, S.W. b. W. 

Arthur's Seat, E.S.E. I.E. 

Off Shore, 1 J mile. 
" Monday, Dec. 5th. — At 445. p.m. the Calcutta weighed; steered 
for the Narrows W. £ N», the buoys being right ahead, distance about 
2 J miles. Sounded frequently regular soundings from 6 to 8 fm. 
Light breezes and fine. At 5.40 shoaled our water to 5 fm. At 5.45 
the ship took the ground upon the spit of sand running from the small 
island called Swan or Cygnet Island." 

At 4.40 next morning the ship was afloat again, and — 

" At 5.15, weighed and made sail for the Narrows. At 5.30 passed 
through between the buoys £ less 5 fin., not farther distant than 2 J 
cables' length asunder. Course down W. i N. At 7.15 abreast of the 
Camp, bearing south and in 14 fm. water between the sands. At 8.30 
hauled up for the anchorage we left on the 18th nit. Crossed over the 
Camp spit in 19£ feet water ; and at 8.40 came to with the small 
bower in 7£ fm. water. Veered away and moored ship a cable each 
way." 

On Saturday, December 11th, in the morning, " at 5, 
Lieutenant Tuckey proceeded overland towards Western 
Port to examine that harbour. The Captain and Master 
surveying the entrance of Port Phillip and outer bay/' — a 
work in which they were also engaged on the following 
day. 
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" Tuesday, Dec. 13M.— P.M At 3 the Ocean entered 

the harbour, and at 6 anchored near the Calcutta, having been char- 
tered by Governor King to proceed back to this port for the purpose of 
removing the Colony ; for which purpose he had sent the Ocean Trans- 
port, as also the Lady Nelson and a small schooner named the Edwin, 
but neither the Lady Nelson or Edwin has yet appeared. The Ocean 
also brought back Mr. Collins and the Colonial Cutter that she picked 
up at sea and carried to Port Jackson. At 7 Lieutenant Tuckey 

returned from Western Port A.M (14th) .... 

waited upon the Lieut-Governor to signify as Ocean had arrived to 
remove the Colony, and other two vessels were daily expected, I should 
proceed with the Calcutta pursuant to my original instructions." 

The arrival of the Francis schooner, ten days from Port 
Jackson, to assist in the removal of the colony to Van 
Diemen's Land, is recorded in the log on the 15th. 

At 6.80 on Monday morning, December 19th, the 
Calcutta— 

" Weighed and came to sail. At 7 it fell a little wind and nearly 
calm. The tide of ebb running very strong out of the harbour. At 
7.50 passed the Narrows in from 7 to 9 fm. water Stand- 
ing to the S.E. along the Southern Shore at about 2J miles from the 
beach. .... Got the stream anchor and hawser clear to stop 

the ship should the wind continue light and variable 

Standing off shore to the westward and southward, the swell setting 
the ship directly to the shore. At 1.40 tacked to the eastward to 
endeavour to weather Cape Schank." 

The Calcutta anchored in Sydney Cove, December 26th. 

It is stated, on November 7th, that the cutter, taking 
Mr. Collins to Sydney, " attempted to get out of the 
harbour, but could not." When she did so is not recorded, 
but the departure of the Ocean is entered on the 17th. 

The scanty particulars of Collins's expedition, given in 
the few accounts respecting the colonization of Victoria 
hitherto published, have chiefly been derived from Mr. 
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Tuckey, first lieut. of the Calcutta, who was the historian 
of the expedition. On his return to England he brought 
out a small volume on the subject, 1 by far the greater part 
of which is, however, devoted to the ship's voyage out and 
back. In the chapter on Port Phillip, having described 
the landing at "a small bay, eight miles from the 
harbour's mouth/' he speaks briefly of the danger of the 
approach to the Heads, the beauty of the country, nature 
of the soil, want of water, the timber, vegetation, birds, 
insects, fish, minerals, and climate. 

He then describes the' natives at considerable length, 
detailing an encounter with them on " the N.W. side of 
the port/' in which one or two of them were killed. 
Their attack displayed treachery and considerable daring. 
" Upwards of two hundred natives assembled round the 
surveying boats." This is evidently the meeting with the 
natives mentioned in the log of the Calcutta. 

Tuckey describes how he "with several other officers, 
and a party of convicts to carry provisions, proceeded by 
land to examine Western Port." " After passing the ridge 
of Arthur's Seat," they continued "due east, nearly 
parallel to the sea shore," until they reached "a point 
projecting into the sea," which they " supposed to be Cape 
or Point Schank." Immediately under this they found 
"two strong runs of water," falling into the sea. Here 
they halted for the first night, supposing themselves to 
be "twenty-five miles distant from the Camp." They 
started at daylight next morning, "and, keeping at the 

2 " An Account of a Voyage to establish a Colony at Port Phillip in 
Bass's Strait, on the South Coast of New South Wales, in H. Majesty's 
Ship Calcutta, in the Years 1802-3-4. By J. H. Tuckey, Esq., First 
Lieut, of the Calcutta." Published in London, 1805. 
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distance of between three and five miles from the sea, at 
noon reached Western Port/' the examination of which 
" was unavoidably confined to the space of a few miles on 
the western side; this was principally owing to the man 
who carried the whole of our bread/' says Tuckey, 
" having absconded soon after quitting the camp, and to 
our being deceived in the extent of the Port, as well as 
the distance to it, which we found much greater than we 
had any idea of." 

They were provisioned only for four days — the party 
carrying water with them, and trusting to their guns for 
additional food. 

From the entrance of Western Port, for twelve miles 
along the western shore, they found "but one place of 
commodious landing for boats/' and three good runs of 
water, with some pools (( covered with teal of a beautiful 
plumage, and, what was of much more importance, of a 
delicious flavour." 

The following is Tuckey's account of the remainder of 
his journey : — 

" As our track to Western Port had never diverged more than five 
miles from the sea, it was determined, on returning, to endeavour to 
penetrate through the country in a N.W. direction, which we supposed 
would bring us to Port Phillip at about twenty miles' distance from the 
camp. We accordingly set off at daylight of the third day from our 
night's station, which was about five miles from the entrance of Western 
Port, and had scarce walked a quarter of a mile when we came to an 
immense forest of lofty gum-trees. The country here becomes very 
mountainous ; in the valleys, or rather chasms between the mountains, 
small runs of water trickle through an almost impenetrable jungle of 
prickly shrubs, bound together by creeping plants. After passing eight 
of these deep chasms in six miles, which was accomplished with infinite 
difficulty in four hours, we found the country grow still more impene- 
trable, vast fields of shrub as prickly as furze arresting our progress 
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every moment. Several of our people who carried water, being unable 
to bear the fatigue any longer, we were obliged to give up our inten- 
tion ; and, after a short rest, we shaped our course to S.W. in order to 
approach the sea, where the country becomes open and less hilly. In 
this direction we found the country well-watered, the soil very rich, 
and in many places meadows of from fifty to a hundred acres, covered 
with grass five feet high, and unencumbered with a single tree. At sun- 
set we reached the sea at Cape Schank, and, halting for the night, 
arrived at the camp in the afternoon of the next day." 

They had, according to the log of the Calcutta, set out 
December 11th, and returned on the 13th, that ship leaving 
Port Phillip on 19th. 

After this examination of the country by Tuckey, there 
was clearly no justification for the abandonment of Port 
Phillip, on the ground of want of water and barrenness of 
the soil. Tuckey records but little further about Port 
Phillip, which he quitted a few days afterwards in the 
Calcutta. The first breaking up of the settlement had not 
then taken place, and its complete removal was not 
effected for some months after his departure. The only 
subsequent particulars respecting it, which have been pub- 
lished, seem to be those of the Rev. Mr. Knopwood, the 
chaplain, from whose diary Mr. Bonwick quotes. 

In one sentence of his work, Tuckey has immortalized 
himself by leaving what must rank with the most re- 
markable predictions ever rendered famous by non-fulfil- 
ment ; " indeed," says he, " the Kangaroo seems to reign . 
undisturbed lord of the soil — a dominion which, by the 
evacuation of Port Phillip, he is likely to retain for ages." 

Port Phillip had, however, one fair friend, a "Mrs. 
Hartley, or rather Hopley/' 8 who writes to her sister in 

8 There is, as we have seen in the list of the settlers, a Mr. 
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England the following account, which is given by Mr. 
Bonwick in his "Port Phillip :" — " We arrived in October, 
1803. My pen is not able to describe half the beauties of 
that delightful spot ; we were four months there. Much 
to my mortification as well as loss, we were obliged to 
abandon the settlement, through the whim and caprice of 
the Lieut.-Governor. Additional expense to Government, 
and additional loss to individuals, were incurred by removing 
to Van Diemen's Land, which can never be made to 
answer. Port Phillip is my favourite, and has my warmest 
wishes. During the time we were there, I never felt one 
ache or pain, and I parted with it with more regret than I 
did my native land." 

It was fortunate, however, that this first attempt to 
form a settlement on Victorian soil did not succeed, for 
thus the Colony escaped the evils as well as the stigma of 
a criminal origin. Ours, as other Colonies might have 
done, came into existence and prosperity without the aid 
of transportation, which, however beneficial it may at one 
time have appeared, instead of accelerating, undoubtedly 
retarded the growth of Australia. 

Hartley, who afterwards applied for compensation on account of the 
removal of the settlement ; and in that of the Civil Establishment, a 
Mr. Hopley, assistant-surgeon. Mr. Bonwick ought, therefore, perhaps 
not to incline to the latter name. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE TERRITORY UNDER CONDEMNATION. 1 

Governor King wishes an establishment kept at Port Phillip— Writes 
to Lord Hobart on the subject — Bobbins and Oxley sent to, and 
report unfavourably of, Western Port — Idea of settlement there or 
at Port Phillip falls through — Oxley's observations about Bass's 
Strait — Death of Governor King — Oxley's Macquarie and Lach- 
lan expeditions result in a sweeping condemnation of country — 
Extracts from despatches — Oxley proves to demonstration the 
non-existence of real facts — Country first officially named Austra- 
lia — William Wentworth volunteers as an explorer — Letters of Sir 
Bobert Peel and Sir Humphrey Davy — An amusing suggestion 
— " A comfortable provision foi a fast-increasing family." 

Besides expeditions, yet to be recorded, made to the ter- 
ritory of Victoria, prior to its final colonization, a few 
things were said and done respecting the country, during 
the years it lay under the hasty and unjust condemnation 
of Collins and his party, which cannot be omitted from any 
historical account professing to be accurate and complete. 

We have seen that Governor King, in writing to Collins, 
Dec. 30th, 1803, says that he thought it necessary that a 

1 It will be convenient to state, once for all, that the documents 
quoted in this Chapter are to be found in the N. S. Wales Correspon- 
dence in the Record Office. 
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small establishment should be left at Port Phillip in the 
the most eligible situation, and suggests that a trusty Ser- 
jeant and superintendent might be sufficient, until further 
instructions should be received from England. But, 
although the remainder of the expedition under Lieutenant 
Sladden did not leave until May 18th, 1804, for some rea- 
son, no notice appears to have been taken of Governor 
King's desire. At the very time when the place was being 
abandoned, his Excellency was considering the expediency 
of its occupation, for on May 15 th, only three days before 
Sladden left Port Phillip, King thus writes to Lord 
Hobart : — 

" Having in my despatch by the Calcutta possessed your lordship 
of the reasons which induced Lieut. Collins to fix his colony at the River 
Derwent, on the south coast of Van Diemen's Land, .... and 
considering that this event could not have entered into your lordship's 
contemplation at the time your despatch of June 24th last was wrote, 
I deemed it most advisable to require the opinion and advice of the two 
principal officers in this Colony, viz., Lieut.-Colonel Paterson and Brevet- 
Major George Johnson, on the points contained in the enclosed state- 
ment, and have in consequence thereof determined on despatching 
Lieut.-Colonel Paterson, as soon as possible, in the colonial vessel to 
examine Port Dalrymple, and from thence proceed to Port Phillip and 
Western Port on the south coast of New Holland, and on the north side 
of Bass's Straits, to fix on the best situation for a settlement at one of 
those places ; he will then return to this place and inform me of his 
proceedings and observations, when I shall send him with his own 
company and a proportion of convicts and settlers, and every other 
assistance our stores can afford. I shall also, on receiving Col. Pater- 
son's report, send as trusty a person as I can select to fix a post either 
at Port Phillip or Western Port, as may be deemed most expedient." 

The opinion of the officers above referred to was elicited 
in reply to several queries submitted on May 18th, 1804, 
of which the following are two : — 
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" On a perusal of Governor King's letter to the Eight Hon. Lord 
Hobart, dated 23rd November, 1802, and his instructions enclosed 
with that despatch to Mr. Bobbins, does it appear that Storm Bay and 
Port Phillip, or King's Island, are recommended for settlements being 
made to counteract any intention of the French intruding a claim to 
the prescribed limits of any part of this territory P 

" Ans. — It appears so to us. 

" Reverting to the circumstance of Governor Collins being settled 
on the south coast of Van Diemen's Land, and Lieut.-Colonel Paterson 
being intended to establish Port Dalrymple, situate on the north side 
of Van Diemen's Land and on the south side of Bass's Straits, in con- 
formity to his lordship's commands, Does it not appear that his lord- 
ship's views, contained in the despatch of June 24th, 1803, requires 
that either Port Phillip or Western Port, on the south coast of New 
Holland and on the north side of Bass's Straits, should be occupied by 
a post being established at one of those ports ? 

" Ans. — Port Dalrymple will be occupied by Lieut.-Oolonel Pater- 
son in conformity to his lordship's commands ; it is also our opinion 
that his lordship's reasons for giving these commands result from 
Governor King's despatch of November 23rd, 1802, which his lordship 
states to be rendered peculiarly necessary in a political point of view. 
We are therefore of opinion that one of the two ports on the south side 
of New Holland and on the north side of Bass's Straits ought to be 
occupied, and a post established in the most eligible port of the two." 

In a postscript of the 16th May, 1804, to a letter dated 
the 15th to Mr. Sullivan, Governor King says, — 

" Since closing this letter I have received his lordship's commands 
respecting settling Port Dalrymple; and anticipating his lordship's 
further commands, viewing existing circumstances, I shall also direct 
a post to be occupied either at Port Phillip or Western Port, as may 
be deemed most eligible by Lieut.-Col. Paterson, who sails in the 
Integrity cutter in four days with a party to examine Port Dalrymple 
(where he will leave a sufficient guard and some convicts), Port Phillip, 
and Western Port ; and on that officer's return, which I expect in 
about four months, every other arrangement pointed out by his lord- 
ship will be made." 

In a letter from King to Lord Hobart of August 14th, 
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it is stated that the " Integrity sailed the 7th June and 
proceeded to the southward of Cape Howe, when she re- 
turned here the 21st, having -met with much bad weather 
and foul winds." 

In Governor King's instructions, dated June 1st, 1804, to 
Lieutenant-Governor Paterson, appears the following : — 

" You are also to examine how far you consider Port Phillip or 
Western Port the most eligible for forming a post at, not so much with 
a view to its being considered a present agricultural settlement as a 
post of occupancy ; although your observations respecting the former 
advantages of Port Dalrymple, Port Phillip, and Western Port, ought 
not to be totally disregarded." 

On January 16th, 1805, Governor King writes to Lord 
Hobart,— - 

" Acting-Lieut. Bobbins having arrived before the Lady Barlow's 
departure enables me to communicate the result of that officer's 
researches, by which your lordship will observe that there is no port 
within the Straits than those already known, viz., Port Dalrymple on 
the south side, and Port Phillip and Western Port on the north side ; 
and that Western Port is, in a great measure, unfit for an agricultural 
settlement, however well adapted its situation may hereafter be found 
for the establishment of a post. 

*l Exclusive of ascertaining these objects — the exact situation of Cape 
Albany Otway, the North Cape of the west entrance of the Straits is 
now ascertained, which has hitherto been doubtful, and is very 
necessary for vessels coming here through Bass's Straits to be acquainted 
with. 

" In addition to the chart of Acting-Lieut. Robbins's examination of 
the N.W. point of Van Diemen's Land and Cape Albany Otway, I 
have taken the liberty of sending an open despatch, containing a letter 
from me to the Secretary of the Admiralty, enclosing Acting-Lieut. 
Robbins's log, and a printed chart with the above corrections, which I 
respectfully submit may be sent to the Admiralty Board for the inspec- 
tion of the hydrographer, Mr. Dalrymple." 

Having now done with a man whose memory must 
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always be associated with honour in connexion with the 
early history of Victoria, this will be the best place to men- 
tion what became of him. In a letter of Lord Castlereagh 
of April, 1809, to the Lords of the Treasury, the widow of 
Governor King, of New South Wales, is recommended a 
pension of 200/. a year, on the ground of her husband's 
" unremitting zeal and integrity " during "more than 
twenty years' service/' " in forming subordinate settlements 
in that remote quarter of the globe or in conducting the 
government of the whole." He is stated to have died 
September 3rd, 1808. 

The written description by Bobbins of Western Port 
exists in the Record Office. 2 It principally consists of 
directions for vessels visiting the harbour. The entrance 
is spoken of as st wide and safe for a ship of any draft of 
water either to sail or work in." Bobbins says of the 
spring " found by the Lady Nelson in 1802/' "I cannot 
recommend it, for we found it brackish." The following 
short extracts are given, as they may be of some use in 
identifying certain localities elsewhere referred to. Wes- 
tern Island is the name by which French Island seems to 
have been called. 

" Observing that off the west point of Western Island angles off a 
muddy flat shoal, leaving a channel between it and the N.E. point of 
Phillip Island about 2 miles ; it runs flat a good way off this point ; 
having brought this point to bear south about 1J miles at half- 
tide, the flat shoal of Western Island will show itself to the north- 
ward of you, and as you run up the channel widens, and a red bluff 
point of the main will open with the S.E. point of Elizabeth Island ; 

9 It is entitled, " Bemarks, <fcc, on the Western Port, in His Majesty's 
Armed Colonial Vessel Integrity. By Acting-Lieut. Charles Bobbins, 
of His Majesty's Ship Buffalo." 
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but this island, lying so close in, makes a projecting point of Western 
Island, those two points being only open; a little islet, or rather 
shoal, will then show itself— this shoal is covered with bushes ; you 
may then steer directly for it, and will have from 7 to 15 fms. in 
the channel. The best anchorage appears to be to bring this little 
islet to bear about N.E. \ E. 1} miles, and the S.E. of Elizabeth Island 
S.W. ; there you may anchor in 8 or 10 fms. muddy bottom, and is 
by far the best part of the harbour. I worked the Integrity down 
to the Nelson's watering-place from this anchorage. 

# # # # * 

" This Port may rather be called a spacious than a good harbour for 
shipping, as from Elizabeth Island up it becomes intricate, abounding 
with numerous shoals. The shores of the main, as well as the Western 

Island, are bound with extensive flat, muddy beaches 

Nor have I seen any place where fresh water could be procured without 
the greatest difficulty ; a creek which was found at the N.W. part 
of the head of the port is the only place where a quantity could be 
procured. 

" The passage up the port to the northward, between the main and 
the west point of the Western Island, abounds with shoals ; however, 
a channel all round the Western Island exists, I have no doubt, for a 
ship of any draft of water, were the situation of the various shoals well 
ascertained. The East or S.E. side of the port, therefore, at present 

is the only place a ship could attempt with safety The 

North-East part of the head of the port is all a fresh-water Tea Tree 
Swamp ; on the hills a few small gums, soil of very sandy nature ; 
here is a small salt creek ; the fresh swamp is close at the back of it. 
The North- West part of the head of the port, for five or six miles in 
extent from east to west, and as far as I walked for 7 or 8 miles to 
the northward, and apparently as far back as the mountains that 
border on Port Phillip, is a fine meadow or pasture land, clothed with 

fine grass and thinly with small gum and swamp oak trees 

Here is a small creek of fresh water where a boat might come in at 

half-tide At the western extreme of this pasture-land 

commences, and runs all the way down to the sandy point abreast of 
the west point of the Western Island, a miserable low and swampy 
country for three or four miles in 

" The soil on some of the points of the Western Island is pretty 
good, but for the most part it is of a very sandy nature 

" Having carefully examined the face of the country in the vicinity 
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of this port, I am of opinion that it possesses no great advantages* to 
render it an eligible place for a settlement. It is badly watered ; the 
greatest part of the land about it is low and swampy, and very few 
trees of any size were seen." 

Lieutenant Bobbins concludes with the extract previously 
quoted, in which he expresses the opinion that the river at 
the head of Port Phillip Bay would be a better site for a 
settlement than any at Western Port. He makes the 
latitude of the southern part of Phillip Island 38° 33'. 

There are also two MSS. in the Record Office by Lieu- 
tenant J. Oxley, R.N./ which contain some statements 
bearing upon our subject. In the second of these the 
writer states, — " I was in Western Port in 1804-5, having 
been sent by Captain Kent of the Buffalo to accompany 
Lieutenant Robbins in the Integrity cutter to ascertain 
whether it afforded any site for forming a settlement, 
should Government have any intention to occupy a port on 
the north side of the Straits. Port Phillip having been 
previously examined by the Calcutta and found ineligible 
for that purpose." He says that he was never in Port 
Phillip, but that " the chart of it by Captain Flinders is 
esteemed the best — there is another published by Lieute- 
nant Murray, the discoverer, which will serve well enough 
to run in by." 

Oxley describes Western Port in very similar terms 
to those used by Robbins — in fact, in some places his words 
are the same ; but he conveys some information not given 

* One dated 1810, on the " Country and Settlements formed in Van 
Diemen's Land ; " the other immediately following it, " Remarks and 
Observations on the Coast of New South Wales, including the Passage 
from the Cape of Good Hope, through Bass's Straits, and round the 
South Cape to Port Jackson." 

VOL. I. N 
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by his companion. He states that Western Port "is the 
port to which M. Peron directs the attention of the French 
Government in the event of forming any establishment, and 
remarks that he hopes in this place to see l another Pondi- 
cherry arise/ " Oxley condemns it in more decided terms 
than Robbins, observing, " If Port Phillip was found bad, 
this port is certainly much worse, and can never in any 
point of view be considered as a fit place for a settlement, 
if at any future time it should be judged advisable to have 
possession of a port on the north side of Bass's Straits. 
In 1802-3 the French carefully examined this Port and 
King's Island, but I rather suspect they found nothing in 
either so very inviting as to induce them to visit them 
again." This extract is from the document bearing date 
1810. 

Thus, condemnation upon condemnation having been 
heaped upon the territory of Port Phillip, the idea of form- 
ing a small settlement or post of occupation, at either of 
its principal harbours, appears to have been completely given 
up. The visit of Robbins and Oxley to Western Port 
seems to have caused such a project to have been finally 
laid aside for some years. 

Before concluding with Oxley's documents, however, two 
or three interesting facts which they contain must be 
noticed. Speaking of Furneaux's and Cape Baron Islands, 
he remarks that a Wilson's Promontory. . . is formed 
precisely of the same materials as those islands, as are all 
primitive mountains in Van Diemen's Land; there are regu- 
lar soundings all over the Straits from one side to the other, 
and it is not improbable but those islands and other high rocks 
in the Straits are the summits of lofty mountains, whilst 
either some great convulsion of nature, or the agitation of 
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the ocean, has sunk their base below the level of the ad- 
jacent shores." 

Oxley gives some directions respecting " the route to 
Port Jackson through Bass's Straits/' which, he says, " has 
now become common, and affords, in the opinion of many, a 
much shorter passage than round the South Cape." Sailors 
are told, " after they have got as far to the Eastward as 
130°, « to keep in the parallel of 39° 11' ; " and that " Cape 
Albany Otway is the best land to make." 

King's Island is spoken of as " very extensive, but affords 
only one tolerable anchorage, viz. Elephant Bay. . . . 
In all the charts of those straits which I have seen, this 
island is placed considerably too far to the eastward ; the 
latitude of Elephant Bay, as ascertained by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray in the Lady Nelson, may be relied on" — viz. 39° 51' 17''. 

" Between Cape Albany Otway and Wilson's Promontory 
the coast falls almost directly back to the Northward — be- 
tween those two capes are two ports, viz., Port Phillip and 
Western Port, neither of them good ones." 

Describing Wilson's Promontory, Oxley says, " About 
ten miles directly south of" it " is a remarkable high round 
island called Bock Donda — between this island and the 
main are several rocks and small islands, there is, however, 
a safe passage between them, the usual passage for ships is 
to take Bock Donda on the larboard hand." 

Allusion is made to Port Phillip in a despatch to Lord 
Castlereagh from Colonel Paterson, Lieutenant-Governor 
and founder of the settlement at Port Dalrymple, Launces- 
ton, who, writing from Yorkton August 12th, 1806, 
says,— 

" I have always considered this settlement of serious moment, solely 
from its relative situation, which becomes in the extreme more interest- 

N 2 
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ing from the circumstance of neither Port Phillip or Western Port on 
the north side of the Straits and on the south of the continent, being 
settled from the considerable obstacles they present, which thus renders 
this the only port in those Straits, the discovery of which must ulti- 
mately have the desirable effect of doing away the necessity of sailing 
round the South Cape, thereby saving a boisterous passage of ten 
degrees. And although I have ever conceived that the particular 
advantages of the local situation of this harbour as of sufficient impor- 
tance to alone render its establishment positively necessary, yet it has, 
combined to these, an immense tract of one of the most beautiful 
countries in the world." 

We have not yet done with Oxley^s reports involving 
condemnations of the Victorian territory. On April 18th, 

1816, according to a despatch of Governor Macquarie to 
Earl Bathurst, written on that day, Surveyor-General 
Oxley left Sydney, for the purpose, in the words of another 
despatch of May 16th, " of prosecuting the discoveries to 
the westward, as far as the ocean/' In this document 
Governor Macquarie announces the arrival of Oxley's party 
on the River Lachlan, "with provisions and necessaries of 
every description, fully sufficient for five months, in which 
time there is no doubt they will be able to return to 
Bathurst, after executing the service they are sent on, and 
tracing the Lachlan River to the sea, in case it extends so 
far." 

Governor Macquarie, in a despatch of September 5th, 

1817, communicates the result of Oxley's journey down the 
Lachlan, stating that it " is matter of great disappointment 
and mortification to me, having entertained, as I conceived, 
the best grounded hopes that " the " Lachlan would have 
emptied itself by the accession of many waters in a copious 
river into the sea on the S.W. coast of this continent, and 
have marked the situation of a future settlement." 
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Macquarie was more correct in his first judgment, when 
he anticipated that a large river, fed by a number of streams, 
would reach the southern coast of Australia. 

He gives still more decided expression to his disappoint- 
ment at the result of Oxley^s subsequent expedition down 
the Macquarie, declaring in a despatch to Earl Bathurst of 
March 1st, 1819 :— 

" If, my lord, I felt disappointment and regret at the unexpected 
termination of the River Lachlan, .... it is altogether impos- 
sible to state how much more I have felt mortified by the sanguine 
expectations formed of the Macquarie, having proved even more abor- 
tive than on the former occasion Thus impressed with 

the futility of sending any further expedition with a view to inspect 
all the boundaries of that vast Savanna where Mr. Oxley abandoned 
his survey in hopeless disappointment, I shall not take any further 
measures therein, unless under instructions from your lordship." 

These expeditions had an undoubted bearing upon the 
discovery of the territory of our Colony, being projected for 
the purpose of determining the direction of the inland 
watershed of Australia, which leads towards Victoria. The 
whole of that portion of the island-continent was also 
included in the sweeping condemnation which Oxley affixed 
to a vast region, when he found that his Lachlan expedition 
had not realized his expectations. 

In his letter of August 30th, 1817, to Governor Mac- 
quarie, enclosed in a despatch to Lord Bathurst of Septem- 
ber 5th, Oxley says, "I proceeded down the Lachlan in 
company with the boats until the 12th May/' and then, 
having described how he lost the river among marshes, he 
proceeds : — 

" I determined, .... divesting ourselves of everything that 
could possibly be spared, to proceed with the horses loaded with the 
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additional provisions from the boats, on such a course towards the coast 
as would intersect any stream that might arise from the divided waters 
of the Lachlan. 

" In pursuance of this plan I quitted the river on the 17th May, 
taking a S.W. course towards Cape Northumberland as the best one 
to answer my intended purpose. I will not here detail the diffi- 
culties and privations we experienced in passing through a barren and 
desolate country, without water, but such rain-water as was found 
remaining in holes and the crevioes of rocks. I continued this course 
till the 9th June, when, having lost two horses through fatigue and 
want, and the others in a deplorable condition/' 

he changed his course " along a range of lofty hills n until 
June 23rd, when he fell in with a stream which was with 
difficulty recognized as the Lachlan. The course down it 
is thus described : — 

"I continued along the stream until 8th July, it having taken, 
during this period, a westerly direction, and passing through a perfectly 
level country, barren in the extreme, and being evidently at periods 
entirely under water. To this point it had been gradually diminishing 
and spreading its waters over stagnant lagoons and morasses, without 
receiving any stream that we knew of during the whole extent of its 
course. The banks were not more than three feet high, and the marks 
of floods on the shrubs and bushes showed that at times it rose between 
two and three feet higher, causing the whole country to become a marsh, 
and altogether uninhabitable. 

" Further progress westward, had it been possible, was now useless, 
as there was neither hill or rising ground of any kind within the com- 
pass of our view, which was only bounded by the horizon in every 
quarter, entirely devoid of timber, except a few diminutive gums on 
the very edge of the stream might be so termed. The water in the bed 
of the Lagoon, as it might now properly be denominated, was stagnant, 
its breadth about 20 feet, and the heads of grass growing in it showed 
it to be about 3 feet deep. 

" This originally unlooked-for and truly singular termination of a 
river which we had anxiously hoped, and reasonably expected, would 
have led to a far different conclusion, filled us with most painful sensa- 
tions. We were full 600 miles west of Sydney, and nearly in its lati- 
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tnde ; and it had taken us ten weeks of unremitted exertion to proceed 
so far. The nearest part of the coast about Cape Bernouilli, had it 
been accessible, was distant about 150 miles. We had demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that no river whatever could fall into 
the sea between Cape Otway and Spencer's Gulph ; at least none 
deriving their waters from the Eastern Coast, and that the country 
south of the parallel of 34°, and west of the meridian of 147° 3(y East 
was uninhabitable and useless for all the purposes of civilized man." 

Oxley^s demonstration, beyond the shadow of a doubt, is 
certainly only surpassed by Tuckey's wonderful prediction. 
It is singular that the limits within which, it was thus 
demonstrated, no river could possibly fall into the sea, 
should be precisely those in which was to be discovered the 
mouth of the greatest river of Australia, the Murray, which 
receives the waters of so many streams, including the 
Lachlan and Macquarie. The whole of Victoria, the 
principal portion of South Australia, as well as a large ex- 
tent of valuable country in N. S. Wales itself, were thus 
proclaimed uninhabitable in Oxley's wholesale excommu- 
nication of territory from the pale of civilization. 

Notwithstanding all the signal instances of erroneous 
judgment on record with regard to Victoria, subsequent 
explorers have not been sufficiently cautious in entering 
the regions of prophecy and condemnation. Other parts 
of Australia have since been declared worthless, on grounds 
not more substantial than those upon which the conclusions 
of Tuckey and Oxley were based. For instance, Sturt's 
progress in Central Australia in 1844, having been checked 
by a stony, waterless tract of country, the popular notion 
of a vast inland desert sprung up and existed for some 
years, till exploded by the heroic but ill-fated explorers, 
Burke and Wills. 

One or two incidents, bearing on the exploration of 
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Australia generally, may now be introduced. In a despatch 
to Lord Bathurst, of April 4th, 1817, Governor Macquarie 
acknowledges the receipt of Captain Flinders's charts of 
" Australia/' and the journal of his voyage. This is the 
first time that the name of Australia appears to have been 
officially employed. The Governor underlines the word. 
He states it was in pursuance of his lordship's despatch 
of April 18th, 1816, that the expedition "for prosecuting 
the discoveries recently made to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains " had been fitted out ; and, in a private letter 
to Mr. Secretary Goulbourn, M.P., of December 21st, 
1817, says, speaking of the expedition which had sailed 
that very morning for the West Coast of Australia, — 
" Lieutenant King expects to be absent from Port Jackson 
between eight and nine months ; and, I trust, in that time 
will be able to make very important additions to the 
geographical knowledge already acquired of the Continent 
of Australia, which, I hope, will be the name given to 
this country in future, instead of the very erroneous and 
misapplied name hitherto given it of 'New Holland* 
which, properly speaking, only applies to a part of this 
immense Continent." 

In a letter of February 4th, 1817, to Lieutenant King, 
Mr. T. W. Croker speaks of " the unexplored parts of the 
Continent of New South Wales." 

There is also a long letter to Lord Bathurst, dated 
April 22nd, 1817, from Mr. William Wentworth, in which 
he volunteers, with much youthful ardour, to proceed to 
Australia for the purpose of " exploring this fifth Con- 
tinent, even from its eastern extremity to its western," — 
an enterprise which he declares he is prepared to undertake, 
with the conviction that he " must perfect the object or 
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perish in the effort/' The reply directed to be given was, 
that the Governor had been instructed to send out an 
expedition to the west of the Blue Mountains, which, it 
is hoped, may have started before any fresh directions from 
this country could reach him. 

The names of the writers would be a temptation to 
stretch a point, to bring in the two following letters upon 
an interesting scientific subject, even if it had no direct 
bearing upon the general geography and exploration of 
Australia. The first is a private letter from the famous 
Sir Robert Peel, whose request was complied with : — 

" Whitehall, Oct. 20th, 1823. 

" Deab Lobd Bathubst, — I have had an interview with Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, who is very anxious that authority should be given to Sir 
Thomas Brisbane to measure an arc of the meridian in New South 
Wales. I think every question which one would naturally put before 
a proceeding of this kind shall be sanctioned by the Government can 
be in this case satisfactorily answered. Sir Humphrey Davy and his 
colleagues at the Board of Longitude consider the interests of science 
will be greatly promoted by the measurement. 

"They have entire confidence in the scientific persons whom Sir 
Thomas Brisbane has on the spot, particularly Mr. Buncker. The 
necessary instructions are already provided and in New South Wales. 

" Sir Humphrey does not consider that the expense can be consider- 
able. I asked him to name the maximum, and he answered one 
thousand pounds. Under these circumstances may I encourage Sir 
H. Davy to hope that you will sanction and direct the measurement 
proposed, which, if it be considered also, will serve as a base line for 
any future interior survey of the Colony P 

'* Ever most truly yours, 

"Robbbt Peel." 

The following is from Sir Humphrey Davy : — 

" Apartments, Royal Society, 
" Nov. 21st, 1823. 
"My Lobd,— The Bight Honourable his Majesty's Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department having done me the honour to inform 
me that your lordship was favourably disposed to an undertaking which 
the Council of the Royal Society consider as important to the interests 
of science, namely, the admeasurement of an arc of the meridian of 
New South Wales, I take the liberty, at their request, of transmitting 
this to your lordship. 

" Several arcs have been measured in the Northern Hemisphere ; but 
one only, and that at a time when instruments were very imperfect, in 
the Southern. 

" The present moment appears peculiarly favourable for such a work 
to the Council, as there are persons at Paramatta who are able astrono- 
mers and who are in possession of the necessary instruments, with the 
exception only of a Zenith Sector. 

" The measurement of an arc in New South Wales would not only 
be of importance to astronomy in affording data for determining cor- 
rectly the figure of the earth — a matter of great interest to navigation — 
but would likewise be useful in laying a foundation for a correct survey 
of our Colonies in that great and unexplored country. 

" Your lordship's liberal and enlightened mind will, I am sure, require 
no apology for this communication, which, as President of the Eoyal 
Society, the interests of science call upon me to make. 
" I have the honour to be, my lord, 
" With the greatest respect, 

" Your lordship's obdt. humble servt., 

"Humphbey Davy." 

A Mr. William Leckie writes to Earl Bathurst from 
Old Broad Street, on November 23rd, 1822, urging that, 
instead of the suggested penal settlements at Morton Bay, 
Port Curtis, and Port Bowen, it would be better to have 
the coast between Cape Otway and Spencer's Gulf explored, 
with a view to the establishment of a settlement there, in 
a more suitable climate, and to which the length of voyage 
and expense of sending convicts would be considerably less. 
Mr. Leckie makes one of those suggestions which are 
amusing when read in the light of full information respect- 
ing the regions to which they refer. He contends that as 
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Oxleyhad observed that theLachlan was lost in marshes, and 
had then reappeared to be again lost in others, these latter 
" must extend to no great distance from the sea-coast ; or, 
the country being flat, a canal could easily be cut by the 
convicts, which would render the whole country, to the 
westward of the Blue Mountains, available for exportable 
produce." 

The next we hear of Port Phillip is in a letter to Mr. 
Secretary Wilmot Horton, Colonial Office, dated December 
13th, 1824, from Mr. Thomas Rixon Williams, of Whil well, 
near Tenby, who aspired to make no less ample provision 
for his family than the possession of the principal portion 
of the territory of Victoria. He commences by saying 
that he was " anxious to make a comfortable provision for 
a fast increasing family, and honestly to benefit my latest 
posterity;" and, after expressing a desire to promote 
emigration and colonization, asks the Government "to 
confer upon me, my heirs and assigns for ever, a free grant 
of land . . together with all rights and privileges inherent 
in or arising from or belonging to the same." He then 
describes several tracts on the mainland and Van Diemen's 
Land, one or more of which he asks to be permitted to 
choose, among others, — 

" 5th. All that tract of waste uninhabited land lying around Port 
Phillip and Western Port, and bounded on the west by a real or ima- 
ginary or natural line drawn or running northward from the ocean in 
Long. 143° (V East to Lat. 36° South ; on the East by a real or imaginary 
or natural line drawn or running northwardly from the ocean in Long. 
146° East to the Lat. of 36° South— on the South by the ocean— on 
the North by the line of Lat. of 36° South, together with all lands, 
waters, islands, islets, reefs, sandbanks, &c. contained within the afore- 
said degrees or lines of Longitudes and Latitudes, and down to the 
degree of Lat. of 39° South." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HUME AND HOVELl/s OVERLAND EXPEDITION. 

Question as to point reached — Earliest statements — Hume's letters to 
Governor Brisbane, Earl Bathurst, and the " Sydney Monitor " — 
Early Chart of Expedition — Its evidence as to point reached — 
What was thought at the time in Sydney — Conflicting statements 
of the Explorers— Hovell sent to Western Port to clear up doubt — 
Journal, Overland Expedition — Crossing of the Murrumbidgee 
described — Sudden sight of Snowy Mountains — The Hume dis- 
covered — Crossed with difficulty — The Ovens and Hovell — Mount 
Disappointment — Coast reached — Return journey. 

As yet all the explorations of Victoria had been confined 
to the coast, there being no record of any one having 
penetrated more than a very few miles inland. The 
expedition next in order of date came from a different 
direction, and completely intersected the territory. Its 
results were perhaps more important, as they certainly 
were more satisfactory, than those of any previous expedi- 
tion. The one in question was that of Messrs. Hume and 
Hovell. The first-named explorer, Mr. Hamilton Hume, 
was a native of N. S. Wales, and Captain Hovell had been 
in the Colony since 1813. It is to be regretted that these 
two gentlemen did not agree very well ; in fact, on more 
than one occasion during the journey, their differences were 
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so serious that Hovell and his attendants separated from 
Hume, but soon, however, rejoined him again, he being 
the better bush-man. 

The point which the expedition reached was a subject of 
dispute between Hume and Hovell — the latter being of 
opinion [that it was Western Port, the former that it was 
Port Phillip. Some writers assert that this difference of 
opinion arose as soon as the coast was reached; but, 
although there was afterwards a decided disagreement on 
the subject between the leaders of the expedition, the 
following letter, which the author has discovered, would 
seem clearly to prove that, even after his return to Sydney, 
Hume was under the impression that he had reached the 
shores of Western Port. 

If the question had, from the first, been a matter of 
dispute between him and Hovell, Hume would doubtless 
have taken the earliest opportunity of asserting his belief 
on the subject, and would have at once communicated it 
to Governor Brisbane. The chart, to which we shall 
subsequently refer, clearly indicates Port Phillip ; but, as 
far as the coast is delineated, it must have been from 
information other than that acquired during the journey. 
The name of Port Phillip is not once mentioned in Hume's 
two earliest letters * on the subject of his journey — the one 
which immediately follows and another, that of April 20th, 
1826. The former, to Governor Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
transmitted to Earl Bathurst, with a despatch from Governor 
Darling, dated October 10th, 1826, gives the explorer's 
impression fresh, the day after his return, and before he had 
had time to modify his opinions. He thus writes : — 

1 In the Record Office. 
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" Appin, January 24,tk, 1826. 

" Sib, — I have the honour to acquaint jour Excellency that last even- 
ing I arrived safe home in company with Mr. Hovell, who accom- 
panied me in the expedition your Excellency was pleased to entrust to 
my care for the purpose of exploring a passage through the interior to 
Western Port. 

" I feel much pleasure in informing your Excellency that we have 
discovered, adjoining to that extensive harbour, one of the finest parts 
or tracts of country yet known in Australia — immense downs and 
forests partially wooded, the whole of which is easy of access and well- 
watered hy the different streams that run into the Tweed — I have so 
taken the liberty to name the river that falls into Western Port ; and 
I think I may venture to say that there is, around and adjoining the 
Tweed, from 80 to 100 miles of a square country that is fit for 
any purpose of agriculture or grazing. The downs extend from 
E.N.E. to W.S.W. full 80 miles, and they are upwards of 40 miles 
in breadth in S.E. and N.W. directions. 

" The soil over the whole of these immense plains is good, but of 
different qualities — samples of which I have brought that were procured 
about ten miles distant from one another, together with different kinds 
of stones, which I will forward for your Excellency's inspection. 

"On Tuesday, 16th November, when in Lat. 36° 20', Long. 
147° 25', we came on an extensive river, running at about 3 miles 
an hour to the westward ; it was upwards of two fathoms in depth, 
nearly 100 yards in width, and, for want of a boat, it was not 
in our power to cross, and we proceeded down along its banks in hopes 
of finding a ford where we might cross ; but, after travelling upwards 
of 20 miles down the river in a westerly direction, the river be- 
came much wider and deeper than when we first fell in with it, and 
not the least likelihood of there being any shoal or ford that was 
possible for us to cross at. We then determined on returning up the 
river to the Eastward, until we could get above some of the streams 
that fell in from the Southward, and on Saturday, 20th of November, 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when we had got above the second 
junction, we succeeded in crossing the major branch with a temporary 
boat made of tarpauling, which answered the purpose of taking our 
provisions across, and such of the men as could not swim. 

" The river where we returned from on the 17th was then running 
W.S.S. and was about the size of the Hawkesbury Kiver at Windsor ; 
on the 24th November and 3rd December we fell in with and crossed 
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two more considerable streams, the former of which is in Lat. 
36° 24/, Long. 147° ltf, and the latter, the last stream we crossed 
before we arrived at Western Port, is in Lat. 37° 22', Long. 146° 
25',— -they run to the westward at 1 J mile per hour, and take their rise 
to the eastward among the Snowy Mountains. We came in sight of 
those snowy ranges on the 8th November, the East End of them then 
bore from us due South. Their general course is N.E. and S.W., which 
obliged us to keep considerably to the westward to avoid them. 

" I beg leave to recommend to your Excellency's notice and favour- 
able consideration, the men who accompanied us on the expedition, as 
they have undergone a great deal of fatigue, and have been very 
attentive to all orders given to them. 

" I will do myself the honour of waiting on your Excellency in a 
few days, and trust I shall be able to render a satisfactory account of 
our journey to Bass's Straits. 

" I have the honour, 
(Signed) " Hamilton Hume." 

In a private letter, also in the Record Office, from 
Governor Sir Thomas Brisbane, apparently to Mr. Sec. 
Wilmot Horton, dated March 24th, 1825, Hume and 
HovelFs great discoveries are thus referred to : — 

" I have also to announce to you the discovery of a new and valuable 
country of great extent, extending from Lake George towards Western 
Port, in Bass's Straits, by two young men, Messrs. Hovell and Hume, 
the latter colonial ; they were directed by me to try and reach Spencer's 
Gulf in the hope of intercepting any rivers that might run South of 
that parallel of Longitude, and discharge themselves into these Straits. 
They were absent near 3 months, but only got to the former place. 
It is my intention, as soon as I have the means, to send a colonial 
vessel to Western Port, to have that explored, as it seems to have 
escaped Flinders and others. The other persons seem to have per- 
formed their duty well." 

Governor Brisbane seems to have been unacquainted 
with the investigations of Western Port by Grant, Murray, 
Bobbins and Oxley — so far and so soon had the early 
history of Colonial discovery been forgotten. 
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In another letter/ upwards of a year after the first, 
Hume speaks of Western Port, and is still silent about 
Port Phillip. 

" Copy sent to Governor in Mr. King's letter, 22 Oct., 1826. 

" 2676 New South Wales. 

" Keceived " Sydney, New South Wales, 

" October 19, 1826. " 20tk April, 1826. 

"The Eight Honourable Earl Bathttrst, His Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, Ac., &c, &c. 

" My Loed, — The prompt attention of your lordship to the claims 
any individual may have the necessity of submitting to your lordship, 
and the impartial disposition which so much characterize your public 
conduct, emboldens me at this time to intrude thus on your lordship's 
notice. 

" The increased emigration and population of this territory, in the 
year 1824, arose to such an extent, and the then known boundaries 
of eligible land thus being much circumscribed, the established 
Colonists' means of extending their pursuits were, of course, propor- 
tionately confined, and, in many instances, the late emigrants were 
quite unable to select land, either for agriculture or that of depasturing 
stock, &c, in the vicinity of any accessible safe harbour for shipping. 

" These circumstances loudly called for the services of some person 
or persons who were qualified to explore those hitherto unexplored 
regions, which, from their geographical situation, were best calculated 
to remedy the evil, and give present facility to the Colonist ; and Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, ever anxious to promote the interest and welfare of 
this extensive and interesting Colony, expressed a wish for some person 
to undertake a tour of four or five hundred miles into the interior. 

"Presuming myself (although an Australian) capable from ex- 
perience of undertaking such an expedition, I represented my willing- 
ness to do so to his Excellency, who promised his sanction and pro- 
tection ; and under this impression, I, in company with Captain Hovell, 
prepared and purchased at our own private expense, such convenience 
and necessaries as were suitable for an undertaking of the kind. 

" Accordingly, in the month of October, 1824, we took our departure 
from the most remote southern point of the County Argyle, then 

2 In Record Office. 
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known ; and explored all that tract of country lying between our point 
of departure (Lake George) and Western Port, Bass's Straits, with more 
success than exceeded our most sanguine expectations, an account of 
which I presume has before now been honoured by your lordship's 
notice. 

" As a remuneration for those services, I have received a grant of 
twelve hundred acres of Land ; a quantity which the late Governor, Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, did not feel justified in exceeding, but promised to 
recommend me to your lordship's consideration. 

" I respectfully beg leave to impress on your lordship's mind the 
great expense attending and fitting out such an expedition, the losses, 
hardships, dangers, and privations attending so perilous a pursuit for 
the period of seventeen weeks, and the incalculable benefit that must 
arise at a future period to the public as the discovery of so good and 
extensive a tract of land adjoining "Western Port ; which promises to 
be a real and invaluable acquisition to this and the mother country ; 
inasmuch as its advantages for shipping, agriculture, or the depas- 
turing of stock, <&c, are much superior to any discoveries yet known in 
New South Wales. 

" Should there at some future period be a settlement established at 
Western Port, I hope your lordship will be pleased to take my services 
into your lordship's kind consideration, and extend the grant already 
made by an additional grant at Western Port. 

" I have the honour to be, 
" My lord, 
w Your lordship's most obedient 
" Humble servant, 

" Hamilton Hume." 

The following letter appears in the " Sydney Monitor," 
December 15th, 1826; but Hume says nothing in it to 
indicate any change of opinion as to which of the two 
ports his expedition had reached. 

" To the Editor of the < Monitor.' 

" Sib, — On perusing one of the numbers of the ' Monitor ' a few 
days ago, I noticed the comments of 'An English Emigrant,' 
respecting Hume River, the Gulf of St. Vincent, and several other bays 

VOL. I, 
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and harbours on the coast I now beg leave, Mr. Editor, to say that, in 
my opinion, I have performed journeys enough. It is true some persons 
have profited by my excursions into the interior; but in general terms, 
I cannot say that I have. In the year 1814, in company with my 
brother, I discovered that tract of country now called Argyle. I 
was also there in the years 1815 and 1816, and in the year 1817 I 
accompanied Mr. Thorsley and the late Mr. Meehan ; Mr. Meehan and 
myself discovered that beautiful lake, now called ' Lake Bathurst,' and 
' Goulburn Downs.' Some time afterwards I conducted Mr. Thorsby and 
Mr. William M 4 Arthur to the same part of the country. In 1819, I 
was with Mr. Meehan on a tour along the coast from the Five Islands, 
and from thence across the Bong Bong ; and, in 1821, 1 went in the 
Government cutter Snapper, in company with Mr. Berry and Mr. 
Johnstone, on a survey along the coast as far as Mount Dromedary* 
It was my intention to have set out on a tour last summer for the 
purpose of tracing either Goulburn or Hume River, being of opinion 
those rivers certainly must have an outlet on some part of the 
western coast ; but the expense of fitting out those expeditions are more 
than my circumstances will allow, and on that account I relinquished 
the idea. 

" I am still strongly of opinion that those streams, at some future 
period, will prove to be the source of some occidental rivers yet 
known ; it was also the opinion of our late Governor, Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, that some of the streams crossed by Mr. Hovell and myself, 
on our journey in 1824 to Bass's Straits, emptied themselves into the 
Gulf of St. Vincent's or thereabouts ; and the last time I had the 
honour of seeing Sir Thomas, he expressed a wish that some person 
would endeavour to ascertain what really became of the waters running 
westward beyond the Murrumbidjee, and between that river and 
Bass's Straits. Hume River is in latitude 36° 2CK and is distant from 
the eastern coast (Barmouth Creek) in a due east and west line 150 
miles. There is probably four times the quantity of water running in 
the Hume that there is in the Murrumbidjee or Lachlan rivers. 

" Goulburn River is in latitude 37° 15', and distant from Wilson's 
Promontory in a northerly direction about 100 miles ; its course is 
north-west. The distance from the Goulburn to Port Phillip does not 
exceed eighty or ninety miles. Persons going across by land from 
Bass's Straits would find these rivers much easier crossed by keeping 
on the eastern side of the Snowy or White Mountains, but the country 
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in this direction is much higher and more broken than it is on the 
western side. I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" Hamilton Hume. 
" Appin, November 26th, 1826." 

Two maps, bound up with Governor Arthur's despatch — 
hereafter given — on the subjectof Batman's expedition to Port 
Phillip, and each having inscribed upon it the words, " In 
Col. Arthur's No. 53 of 4 July, 1835," are of considerable 
importance, from the light they throw upon facts connected 
with early discoveries at Port Phillip. The one immediately 
concerning us purports to be the chart of the route of Hume 
and Hovell's expedition ; and, if it were made at the time 
of their arrival at the coast, would quite decide the question 
whether the explorers were then certain they had reached 
Port Phillip or Western Port, — the two harbours being 
distinctly though roughly sketched, and the line of route 
being clearly drawn to the former. Hume's letter of 
January 24th, 1825, can only be reconciled with this chart 
upon the assumption that the coast was delineated on it 
at a subsequent time. The whole country inland, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the sea, must have been 
marked from observations made during the expedition ; for 
no other explorers had been across the territory from the 
date when Hume and Hovell traversed it to the time of 
Col. Arthur's despatch. The coast-line of the map was, 
therefore, most probably completed, or corrected, on the 
return of the party to Sydney, where documents and 
individuals with the best information on the subject could 
be consulted, or on subsequent knowledge, making it 
certain that Port Phillip was the harbour reached. 

It has been suggested to the author that when Hume. 

o 2 
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speaks in his first letters of his journey overland to 
Western Port, he applies the name to the surrounding 
country, in the same way as the present Colony was after- 
wards called Port Phillip. Such an explanation, however, 
will not stand consideration ; for had the idea in Hume's 
mind, when he wrote the letter of January 24th, 1825, 
been that he had reached the shores of Port Phillip Bay in 
the Western Port District, he would not have omitted all 
mention of the name of the harbour to which he believed 
he had been. That name was as well known as that of the 
other port, and was just as likely to be attached to the district, 
as it afterwards was. Besides, when Hume speaks of a stream 
which he calls the Tweed, as " the river that falls into 
Western Port," there seems little room for doubt that he 
had the harbour itself in his mind, not a tract of country. 
The name of the Tweed neither appears in the map of the 
route to which we have referred, nor in the journal of the 
expedition which we shall presently notice ; so that it 
evidently was a name only temporarily applied, which 
disappeared when Hume revised the map and description of 
his journal, on being convinced that the bay at which his 
expedition had arrived must have been Port Phillip. The 
Tweed was probably the Werribee, or perhaps the Saltwater 
River. 

Following the route on the map backwards from the 
coast, — we find Western Port with its islands, the outer one 
distinctly marked, and the nearer one not clearly shown to 
be either an island or peninsula. This is some evidence 
that the chart was made before the expedition of Captain 
Wright had completely investigated the locality. The 
words " Port Phillip called by the natives ( Jillong/ n are 
written upon the bay, the shores of which, from about the 
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position of Brighton to Williamstown, are not defined. Close 
to where Geelong now stands, the line of route terminates 
at what is marked as a long narrow arm of the bay, like 
the mouth of a river. At, and a little before, the termina- 
tion of the route are three marks, thus explained in a note 
on the chart : — " The red crosses (* *) note the situation of 
trees marked thus (H H), and the spot where peach-stones 
and clover-seed were planted." 

The coast appears to have been first struck a little to the 
S.E. of some hills called "Three Brothers/' which may be 
taken for the Anakies, but that there are no others in the 
place of Station Peak, unless these most conspicuous of 
hills are intended to be indicated, a little to the east, by 
two or three faintly-marked and unnamed elevations. 
Between two of them ArndelPs River runs. Just to the 
west of one of these latter hills, and shortly after the river 
is crossed, the words " Saw the harbour " are written on 
the route ; which then turns a little north-east, when the 
stream called ArndelFs River is crossed by it, and a short 
distance further on the Exe. The former rather corresponds 
with the position of the Werribee, and the latter of the 
Saltwater River. To the north of the " Three Brothers," 
€( Brisbane's Range " is given, fronted by two peaks called 
ArndelPs Crown and Mount Moina. The Exe is described 
as having "high rocky banks." Further inland, the 
outward route indicates the entanglement of the explorers 
among the ranges of Mount Disappointment, beyond which 
we find " Twisden River sixty yards wide," then " King's 
River, very fine country," a little further, " Ovens R., ten 
yards wide," and then the two branches of the Hume are 
crossed by the expedition. On the north bank of the latter, 
the line of route runs down some distance to a point where 
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"100 yards wide" is marked. The red line of the 
outward track is continued across the Medway, and the 
Murrumbidgee, which is marked "forty or fifty yards 
wide." It then runs over Yass Plain past Hume's station, 
on a branch of the Lachlan, and terminates on the shores 
of Lake George. 

" Brisbane's Range w is about due west of Mount Disap- 
pointment; further north between the two is Mount Byron ; 
to the N.W. are Mounts Romulus and Remus, N.E. of 
which is Meehan's Peak. To the east of the route is Mount 
Bon View, south of Mount Disappointment, then Dampier's 
Range, between the Twisden and King's Rivers, and in the 
distance the " Australian Alps, covered with snow." Other 
ranges are marked, but without names. 

Upon one corner of the chart the following is writ- 
ten: — 

" Mr. Hume's sketch of a tour performed by Mr. W. H. Hovell and 
himself from Lake George to Port Phillip, Bass's Straits (at their own 
expense), in the years 1824 and 1825, through the request of Sir Thos. 
Brisbane. 

" The Hume was the largest river met with ; it is from 80 to 100 
yards wide, and generally deep ; its waters run from two to three miles an 
hour. The banks are low and subject to inundation for a considerable 
distance, and the land is of the best quality. There are numerous 
lagoons extending back from the river one or 2 miles. These, as also the 
river, abound with fish of 2 kinds, the cod of the Lachlan and the 
fish resembling the tench. The black swan and most kinds of water 
fowl are plentiful. It is difficult to approach the river a little below 
the point at which the party first made it, in consequence of the back- 
water. The timber in the neighbourhood is in general eucalyptus, 
skirted with box and stringy bark. 

" It is remarkable that no eels or perch were seen (and after passing 
Goldburn Plains) in any of the waters until we reached the River Exe 
south of Mount Disappointment. The country, the whole of the way 
from Lake George to Bass's Straits, is well covered with grass." 
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In another part of the map is this observation : — "The 
tourists found in their way back that most of the high 
lands east of the Twisden, so far as the Hume, terminate 
abruptly in a flat country. To the north and north-west 
the horizon is unbroken." On an area of country east of 
the Exe is inscribed — ft Extensive and undulating downs 
of alternate wood and plain, called by the natives Iramoo." 

The longitude marked at Port Phillip Heads is 144° 37' 
E., and the latitude 38° 20' S. 

We are not without valuable independent evidence that, 
for some time after their return, both explorers believed 
they had struck the coast at Western Port, and that it- 
was only on the account of their journey being compared 
with other descriptions of the southern coast, either of 
them, or more probably some critics at Sydney, first 
suggested, that it was Port Phillip at which they had 
arrived. Had Hume been of that opinion at the time 
referred to, the fact would have been too remarkable to 
have escaped mention in the following letter written to 
Mr. Sec. Hay by Lieut. Stirling, who seems to have recently 
arrived from New South Wales. It bears date Pirbright 
Lodge, near Guildford, December 30th, 1826 : — 

" My deab Sib, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 26th inst. to-day, and have now the honour to reply to it. 

" The circumstances of the expedition to which you therein allude 
were, to the best of my recollection, as follows i— About the month of 
June of last year, two respectable settlers (Mr. Hovell, formerly the 
commander of a merchant ship, and Mr. Hume, lately settled in the 
Colony) waited upon Sir Thomas Brisbane to announce their intention 
of exploring their way from the county of Argyle in a direction S.S.W., 
so as at 4 — 600 miles to intersect the southern coast of New South 
Wales ; and that they were willing to take all expenses upon them- 
selves. Having received the Governor's sanction, they set out, taking 
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with them provisions for six weeks, pack-horses, and servants. In the 
course of their march they appear to have met few adventures except 
the difficulties they encountered in crossing some high ridges of moun- 
tains and difficult streams of water, one of which so much bore the 
appearance of a large river that they determined to follow its course 
in a southerly direction. After some days' journey this brought them 
to the coast, where the river debouched into a small bay. Captain 
Ho veil, having kept an accurate journal of each day's course and dis- 
tance, connected by occasional observations for the latitude, found this 
bay to agree with the Western Port as marked on the chart. 

" On their return home another route was taken to verify their pre- 
ceding remarks on the nature of the soil and productions, the general 
aspect of which resembled much the country to the westward of the 
Blue Mountains in the neighbourhood of Bathurst, being intersected 
with beautiful streams of water, and a soil admirably adapted to the 
purposes of grazing, with occasional patches rich enough for any culti- 
vation. The mean temperature appeared to them below the average 
of the latitude ; this not only on account of the general elevation of the 
country they traversed, but seemed to be affected by a chain of moun- 
tains which ran parallel to their course, which they describe as covered 
with snow. This last fact is rather questioned, as quartz mountains 
assume that white brilliant appearance when reflected by the sun, — a 
matter that may seem trifling to those who live in colder climates, but 
of great importance to those who are likely to become residents there. 
Another doubt has arisen to their statement, which is, that as Western 
Port was surveyed as far back as Governor King's time, and reported 
to have no river falling into it from the interior, that the part of the 
coast they describe does not agree with the former accounts. Their 
story, in all other respects, seems to be perfectly consistent and satis- 
factory. 

" The benefits resulting from the discovery must be obvious in hold- 
ing out the prospect that many millions of acres extend in that direction 
of New Holland, communicating with the sea by a river supposed to be 
navigable and situated in a climate most congenial to the European 
constitution. 

" Till lately it was always deemed conclusive that the whole of the 
south coast of New South Wales could never be appropriated to coloni- 
zation, and every succeeding survey of that coast, since the time of 
Captain Flinders, has tended to strengthen that opinion, which sup- 
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position has been removed by the journeys of Messrs Hovell and 
Hume. 

" I beg to add that I intend to be in town shortly, when I shall 
have the pleasure of waiting upon you and affording any further infor- 
mation on this subject you may think fit to require ; in the mean- 
time, 

" I have the honour to be, 
" My dear sir, 

" Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) " R. Stieling." 

In 1855 Hume published in Sydney, " A Brief Statement 
of Facts/' 8 in which are recorded the circumstances connected 
with the inception of the expedition. The Governor wished 
Hume and party to be landed near Cape Howe or Wilson's 
Promontory, and to travel overland ; but, on the explorer re- 
fusing to take this route, it was arranged that the journey 
should be altogether performed by land. Three of the men, 
Thomas Boyd, William Bollard, and Thomas Smith, were 
HovelPs servants, and Claude Bossawa, Henry Angel, and 
James Fitzpatrick, Hume's. Boyd was the man who 
swam the Murrumbidgee with him, when they carried the 
line across in their teeth. The pamphlet is, for the most 
part, devoted to the unhappy differences between the leaders 
of the expedition ; but, as these affect the main facts of the 
journey only in one particular, it is better that they should 
be allowed to slumber. 

On the question whether the explorers believed, at the 
time, that they had reached Port Phillip or Western Port, 
Hume says, — 

" On the 16th December, at four o'clock in the afternoon, we made 

3 The full title is " A Brief Statement of Facts in Connexion with 
an Overland Expedition from Lake George to Port Phillip in 1824. 
By Hamilton Hume. Edited by the Rev. Wm, Ross, Goulburn." 
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Port Phillip, ten or twelve miles to the eastward of Geelong. We 
camped that night near the beach without water. 

" On 17th December we reached the spot where the flourishing town 
of Geelong now stands, encamping on the left bank of Kennedy's 
Creek." 

Further on Hume says, — 

" On our making the coast, Mr. HovelTs decided impression was 
that we had reached Western Port, while my conviction was that we had 
made Port Phillip, for during our journey out, on the 14th December, 
when we sighted Willaumanater, bearing forty or fifty miles S.W., I 
then made direct for it, believing it to be, as it afterwards proved, the 
4 Station Peak ' of Flinders. 

" This singular mountain, as also ' Arthur's Seat,' at Western Port, 
had often been described to me by Mr. Surveyor Meehan, who had 
been along that coaBt with Surveyor-General Grimes many years before. 
He also told me that there were islands in Western Port, but none in 
Port Phillip. I drew my inferences from this information, and it 
proved correct." 

Quoting Dr. Lang's " Phillip Land," where it is stated 
that the explorers " reached the western arm of Port Phillip, 
which they mistook for Western Port/' Hume appends 
the note, " I did not." 

The author must confess his inability to reconcile these 
statements with Hume's letter of January 24th, 1825, to 
Governor Brisbane. 

In the same year, 1855, Hovell published a " Reply to 
a Brief Statement of Facts/' &c, in which he sets out a 
letter to the Governor, dated July 28th, 1824, respecting 
the preparations for the expedition. He urges the fact 
that to this document his signature is appended first, and 
Hume's second, in support of the contention that the latter 
had acquiesced in his precedence. 

Hovell also says, — 
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" The only authentic narrative of the expedition of Mr. Hume and 
myself, was first published in January, 1831, and a second edition, with 
alterations and amendments, was published in 1837. This narra- 
tive was compiled by Dr. Bland, almost exclusively from my field-book, 
which was kept by me regularly day by day, and in which is noted 
down every occurrence worthy of mention which befell us in our expe- 
dition. ,, 

He further contends that, the Government having given 
so little aid to the expedition, it was really a private enter- 
prise to which he contributed equally with Hume, and was 
therefore entitled to, and as a matter of fact occupied, a 
position of equality in its leadership. Four of the men 
— Boyd, Bossawa, Angel, and Fitzpatrick — are stated, how- 
ever, to have been Hume's, Ho veil only claiming Samuel 
Bollard and Benjamin Smith as his own. He says, " Mr. 
Hume had two horses, cart, and one bullock, while I had 
four bullocks, cart, and one horse. Each of us supplied an 
equal stock of provisions, and the men had slop suits allotted 
to them by the Government." He alleges that it was he, 
not his comrade, who named the River Hume, 

Hovell further states that — 

" On the 16th December we made the place, where Mr. Hume says 
the town of Geelong now stands. This is not the case, it was what is 
called the Bird Eock Point, some 10 or 12 miles from Geelong." 

As to the bay reached, Hovell says, — 

" When we made the sea coast we both believed we had arrived at 
the district of Western Port. We had been travelling for that purpose, 
and whether we were right or wrong in our conception of the true 
geography of our location, is a matter of no importance ; in fact we 
neither of us could know whether it was Western Port or Port Phillip, 
and that Mr. Hume ever intimated in any way that we were in Port 
Phillip is a fiction of his own fancy." 
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Hovell, although he seems to have clung for some time 
longer than Hume to the opinion that they had been to 
Western Port, appears to have adopted the more correct 
conclusion on visiting that place with the expedition sent 
to establish a settlement there at the close of 1826. In a 
letter to Mr. Hay of July 9th, 1833, Governor Darling 
states that the object of attaching Hovell to the party 
was " to ascertain whether on the expedition Mr. Hume 
and himself had come on the coast at Port Phillip or at 
Western Port ;" and in a long report to Governor Darling, 
dated Western Port, March 27th, 1827, Hovell says, 
having " kept along the shore and crossed Snapper River 
. . . . I set forward with my party N.W. by W. for 
Port Phillip, where we arrived on the second day. Continued 
along the sea coast till near the head of the Bay, and having 
ascertained the spot which terminated the journey of Mr. 
Hume and myself, returned, keeping a course about the 
centre of the ridge which separates' Western Port from 
Port Phillip." 

This is by no means clear ; but it seems most improbable 
that Hovell should have gone as far as the Yarra without 
mentioning that stream in his report, in which he describes 
the principal features of the country. He must, therefore, 
have either been in error in supposing he had ascertained 
the point reached by Hume and himself, or, what seems 
impossible, they must have crossed the Yarra some distance 
above Melbourne, and struck the coast not far from where 
Brighton now stands. 

In a memorial for an additional grant of land, forwarded 
by Governor Darling in a despatch of April 24th, 1829, 
Hovell speaks of the expedition in 1824-5 as " a journey 
undertaken under the sanction of his Excellency Sir Thomas 
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Brisbane, across a tract of country deemed impracticable, 
to Port Phillip," Governor Darling says that Hume " was 
considered the principal in the expedition " of 1825. In a 
subsequent memorial on the same subject, dated January 
31st, 1833, Hovell states that he and Hume " bent their 
course to Western Port, in Bass's Straits, the place where the 
late Governor Darling made a settlement since abandoned. 
That an account of their journey to Port Phillip which 
adjoins Western Port and back again , ... is con- 
tained in a small printed pamphlet," a copy of which he 
refers to as forwarded with the memorial. The publication 
is not to be found among the documents in the Record 
Office, nor at the British Museum. 

In a later memorial of February 1st, 1837, Hovell 
pledges his " reputation as an old settler and traveller, that 
the Port Phillip country, when put up to sale by public 
competition, will add to the Colonial revenue at least one 
million sterling." 

The following extracts are taken from a second edition 
of a pamphlet published in Sydney in 1837, 4 and kindly 
lent to the author by Mj\ Michie, Agent- General for 
Victoria. The description of the coast reached is of course 
made as correct as possible, and, like the map previously 
referred to, leaves no doubt that the locality was Port 
Phillip, although the explorers may, on arriving at it, have 
taken it for Western Port. 

The " Journey " is in the form of a diary of the explorers, 
edited by Dr. Bland. The narrative is given in the 
third person. It thus begins : — 

"Saturday, October 2, 1824. — Messrs. Hovell and 

4 Entitled " Journey of Discovery to Port PhUlip, New South Wales, 
in 1824 and 25. By W. H, Hovell and H. Hume, Esquires." 
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Hume, having met, as it lay in their route, at Mr. Hume's, 
commenced their journey from Appin, in the County of 
Cumberland, accompanied by six men, a couple of carts, 
containing their supplies, drawn by four bullocks — and two 
horses together, with one spare horse and a spare bullock; 
each of the men, as well as themselves, was provided either 
with a musket or fowling-piece.* At seven they stop for 
the night, opposite to a point of land called Bird's-eye 
Corner, on the Cowpasture, or Napean, river. 

***** 

" Wednesday, October 13. — Arrive at Mr. Hume's sta- 
tion. Distance from Bird's-eye Corner one hundred and 
twenty-three miles and a half, W.S.W." On the 14th 
they visit Lake George, "to ascertain the bearings and 
distance of the lake from Mr. Hume's station : the latitude 
of which is, by account, 84° 48' S., and by double altitude, 
34° 51'. The Longitude by account 149° 21' E." The lake 
was " distant from Mr. Hume's station about twelve 
miles." 

* In the appendix an inventory of equipment is given. "The 
supplies were as follows : — Seven pack-saddles, one riding-saddle, eight 
stand of arms, six pounds of gunpowder, sixty rounds of hall cartridge, 
six suits of slops and six blankets for the men, two tarpaulins, one 
tent, made of coarse Colonial woollen cloth, twelve hundred pounds 
of flour, three hundred and fifty pounds of pork, one hundred and 
seventy pounds of sugar, thirty-eight pounds of tea and coffee, 
eight pounds of tobacco for the men, sixteen pounds of soap, twenty 
pounds of salt, cooking utensils, one false horizon, one sextant, three 
pocket compasses, and one perambulator; exclusive of Messrs. Hume 
and Hovell's own personal clothes and bedding, the latter consisting, 
like that of the men, of a blanket only. Six of the pack-saddles, the 
slops and blankets for the men, with six of the muskets and the ball 
cartridges, tent, and tarpaulin, were liberally furnished by the Govern- 
ment ; and of which the muskets only, the other articles having become 
destroyed or worn out in the course of the journey, were returned." 
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Their final start into the unknown regions is thus 
recorded : — 

"Sunday, October VI th. — Leave Mr. Hume's station (the 
last which is occupied by the Colonists) without a guide ; 
travel twelve miles, S. 60' W." 

On the 18th they proceed towards Yass, over a range, 
one of the elevations of which they name Mount Lookout, 
and ford the Gondorroo branch of the Murrumbidgee. 
Next day they pass ten miles to the south of Mount 
Brisbane, which they named the day before, and crossing 
" Yarrh, Yass, or MTJougall's Plains," at three, reach the 
Murrumbidgee, which " is so swollen by the late rains, 
that it appears utterly impassable, and it is evidently 
rising." It " is from thirty to forty yards in breadth, the 
water in most places level with the top of the banks. The 
rate of the current at the place where they are to cross, 
between five and six miles an hour/' 

Having halted during the 20th and 21st, the journal 
records : — 

s€ Friday, October 22. — No reduction of the waters, nor 
apparent probability of any for the present. It is deter- 
mined, therefore, to make the attempt without further 
delay — and whatever the risk of crossing the river : an 
operation which is literally no sooner determined on than 
effected. The body of a cart being substituted for a punt 
or boat and the end of the tow-rope having been conveyed 
across the river, in the course of four or five hours the 
whole of the supplies, including the second cart, is landed, 
without loss or injury, on the left bank of the Murrum- 
bidgee. The horses and bullocks are now conducted 
separately across the stream, though not without consider- 
able risk, by means of the tow-rope, and by five o'clock. 
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The weather during the early part of the day, showery ; 
towards evening, squalls, with heavy rain, at intervals." 

In a note to the above entry the details of the crossing 
are more fully described. The green timber not being 
sufficiently buoyant, and it not being the season of the 
year at which bark could be peeled off the trees, a raft or 
boat could not be made. One was, however, improvised 
out of one of the carts which was stripped of its axle, 
wheels and shafts and covered with a tarpaulin. "The 
next step," to give the words of the graphic description, 
ts was to convey the end of a stout rope to the opposite 
bank, for the purpose of plying their boat backwards and 
forwards across the stream ; to effect which object, Mr. Hume 
with one of the men, undertook the dangerous enterprise 
of swimming across the river, taking with them a small 
line, of about six feet long, which they carried between 
their teeth ; and to the bite or middle of which was attached 
a line of a similar description, but of sufficient length to 
reach across the stream. This was not done without great 
difficulty and some danger, both from the rapidity of the 
torrent, and the great pressure of the water on a length of 
line so considerable; the weight of the latter not only re- 
tarding the progress of the swimmers, but at times dragging 
them almost under the water, so that they were swept 
down the river a considerable distance ere they could reach 
the opposite bank. One of the ends of their intended tow- 
rope was now conveyed across the river by means of the 
line, and by ten o'clock, everything being in readiness, and 
the boat, carrying not less than six or seven cwt., made its 
first trip. The bullocks and horses were then conducted 
across separately, some of the bullocks being in a state of 
almost complete submersion during the operation, and one 
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of them becoming turned upon its back and continuing in 
this position a considerable part of the passage. These 
difficulties were attributable partly to the cattle not being 
accustomed to swimming, and partly to the dangerous 
rapidity of the stream ; which, with the roughness of the 
weather, and the unusual coldness of the water, contributed 
to render this undertaking, to the swimmers at least, not 
less unpleasant than it was evidently hazardous. " 

After crossing the river their route for some time lay 
through very mountainous country, so much so that on 
the 26th they were obliged to leave the carts behind, and 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting their cattle 
along. 

November 3rd they cross a river, which they call the 
Medway, after searching for a suitable ford, which is found 
at a place where the stream is 150 feet wide. The explorers 
highly commend the superiority of bullocks over horses in 
travelling over this mountainous country. 

On November 8th " their progress on the banks ^ of 
the stream they were following " is arrested by the moun- 
tainous range forming the southern barrier of the valley, 
and which, on each side of it, rises precipitously out of the 
stream. Messrs Hovell and Hume, having ascended close 
to the stream with some difficulty, about half the height of 
this range, in order to be the better enabled to decide as 
to their future operations, were suddenly surprised by a 
sight to the utmost degree magnificent Mountains, of a 
conoidal form, and of an apparently immense height, and 
some of them covered about one-fourth of their height, 
with snow, were now seen extending semicircularly from 
the S.E. to S.S.W. at the supposed distance of about 
twenty miles. The sun was bright (it was about ten or 

vol. 1, p 
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eleven in the forenoon), and gave them an appearance the 
most brilliant. The mountains which they had hitherto 
seen, compared with these stupendous elevations, were no 
more than hillocks, from which, also their form, as well as 
their other general characters rendered them not dissi- 
milar. The men had no sooner heard of this unexpected 
and interesting scene than, catching the enthusiasm, they 
ran to the spot where the travellers were standing, and 
were not less than themselves surprised and delighted at 
this pre-eminently grand and beautiful spectacle." In a 
note it is said that these are evidently part of the " moun- 
tains that were seen by Major Ovens and Captain Currie 
R.N. in their expedition to Meneroo in 1823." They are 
called the South Australian Alps, " in contradistinction," 
as a note explains, " to the Australian Alps, some moun- 
tains discovered about this period, in the vicinity of 
Moreton Bay." The character of country between them 
and these mountains leads the explorers to proceed fifty or 
sixty miles to the west. 

November 13th "they come into sight of a mount, 
bearing S. by W. half W. distant about four miles, which, 
from its very peculiar appearance, they name Battery 
Mount." 

" Tuesday, November 16tA. — Soon after sunrise they re- 
commenced their journey, and having proceeded three 
miles and a half S. (the land gradually sloping as they 
advanced), arrive suddenly on the banks of a fine river. 
This was named ' The Hume/ " A note says, " Mr. 
Hume having first discovered it;" and the explorers "had 
anticipated the early appearance of a river in this direction, 
from the opinion that the large bodies of water of late 
continually met with, though all pursuing a southerly, or 
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even easterly course, would, from the apparently impene- 
trable barrier presented towards the east by the South 
Australian Alps, ere long revert to the westward, and thus 
become distributed to the interior." "The beautiful 
stream/' so proceeds the description, " is found to be not 
less than eighty yards in breadth, apparently of consider- 
able depth; the current about three miles an hour; the 
water for so considerable a current clear. 

" The river itself is serpentine, the banks clothed with 
verdure to the water's edge ; their general heights various, 
but seldom either more or less than eight or nine feet ; 
inclined or precipitous as they happen, by the bendings of 
the stream, to be more or less exposed to the action of the 
current. On each side of the river is a perpetual succession 
of lagoons, extending generally in length from one to two 
miles, and about a quarter of a mile in breadth. These, 
which are situate alternately on each side of the river, 
within those elbows and projections which are formed by 
its windings, often for miles together, preclude any approach 
to its banks/' Thus was the Murray first seen and 
described. 

" Unable to devise any means of crossing the river, and 
in hope of discovering some practicable ford, they now 
commence their progress (west) down the stream;" but 
without success. Next day, 17th, Hovell and Hume with 
two men proceed seven miles further down, but are only 
able twice to approach the river for the lagoons. They 
return to their starting-point, and on the 18th proceed 
seven miles up the stream, to the point where they first 
discovered it, beyond which they go about three miles. On 
the 19th "they resume their route up the river (E.)/' and 
proceed through a very good country. , " About six miles 
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from the place of their starting this morning, they observe 
a small ait or islet of rock, lying nearly in the middle of 
the river ; this is composed of a coarse granite, and lies 
in perpendicular ridges, N.E. and S.W. Four miles east 
from this spot, at the foot of a high forest range, the stream 
suddenly narrows, and is in some places reduced to the 
breadth of little more than forty yards. This was attributed 
to their probable advance beyond the junction of some 
important branch, that might have been passed unnoticed, 
considering the distance from the river at which they were 
frequently compelled to travel. Here, having determined 
on making the attempt to cross at this spot, they halt for 
the night. 

" Saturday, November 20.— Weather fine; this morning 
they cross the river : this they effect by means of a tempo- 
rary boat, hastily constructed (of wicker, covered with 
tarpauling) for the occasion, and by four in the afternoon, 
everything, including the cattle, had been landed on the 
opposite bank." 

Thus was the Murray first crossed, and Victoria once 
more trodden by the feet of white men. 

On Sunday, November 21, they start at an unusually 
early hour, " when, having travelled one mile and a half 
(four from the last stream) among the usual series of lagoon 
and swamp and creek, they arrive on the banks of a sixth 
river. The breadth of this, at the water's edge, was one 
hundred and ten feet, and the current as strong as that of 
the former stream, but not so deep — the cattle, therefore, 
crossed with little difficulty, though it was necessary to 
construct a boat for the supplies. By noon, they had 
passed the river, when, after extricating themselves from 
the usual series of creek, lagoon, and swamp, they resume 
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their route/* Four or five miles further on they arrive at 
the banks of another river " similar in size and other 
respects to the former." On the 22nd they cross it, 
" availing themselves of an immense tree that lay extended 
from bank to bank, and which, with a rope stretched along 

it as a hand-rope, formed a tolerably good bridge 

By half-past eight they had completed the passage of the 
river." 

On Wednesday, November 24th, "they arrive at the 
north or right bank of another (the eighth) river " which 
they name " the ' Ovens/ after the deceased Major Ovens, 
the late Governor, Sir Thomas "Brisbane's Private Secretary." 
It is crossed without difficulty. On the same day, they 
observe one of the snow-capped Alpine mountains about 
twenty miles S.E., and call a singularly-formed mountain 
near to them, from its shape, Mount Buffalo. On the 26th 
they cross Oxley's Creek. From a high hill, which they 
name Mount Bellevue, they observe an extensive plain bear- 
ing N. 10° W., which they call "after Mr. Alexander 
Berry of Sydney, one of the most zealous advisers of the 
journey, € Berry's Plains/ " 

On December 3rd they reach a river which they name 
" the Hovell." A note explains, " Originally the Goul- 
burn, after the late Colonial Secretary. But as there was, 
though unknown at the time to Messrs. Hume and Hovell, 
another stream named after that gentleman, to prevent 
confusion this river was subsequently named by Mr. Hume 
as above." Its banks were " at least twelve feet in height, 
and perpendicular," and it " has appended to it the usual 
series of creeks and lagoons." They complete the passage 
of the Hovell on the 4th, having had to swim the cattle 
across. They name two hills near the crossing-place 
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Mount Thorsby and Mount Meehan. Seven miles from 
the Hovell, they discover the " Muddy Creek," and report 
that " a finer country for sheep cannot exist than that in 
the vicinity of the Hovell." 

The King-Parrot Creek is discovered December 7th, and 
they soon get into the mountainous and wooded country, 
which compelled them to alter their course after endea- 
vouring to penetrate it. On the 9th they ascend Mount 
Disappointment. The country from Muddy Creek up to 
Mount Disappointment they name after the " late Attorney- 
General, Bannister's Forest." They direct their course on 
the 12th towards " a very remarkable forest hill," which 
they call Mount Piper, and stop for the night on the 
banks of Sunday Creek. 

Next day they follow it up for seven miles, " when meet- 
ing a practical ford they cross it." One range traversed 
they call the Jullian; it appeared to divide the waters 
running north towards the Hovell from those taking a 
southward direction towards the sea. From Bland's Mount, 
"a high insulated hill, a view is obtained of several 
extensive plains, reaching from west to south-east, separated 
from each other by patches of forest land." " Wherever 
the land in these plains rises a little above the general level, 
it is stony," and " thinly scattered over with honeysuckle/' 
They ascend a hill which they call Mount Hodomoter, 
because at it their perambulator was broken to pieces. 
Here " alternate plains and forests are seen extending to 
the utmost verge of the horizon, and from N.N.E. to S.E. 
part of the Alpine Chain; while towards the South the 
land gradually dips. Nothing could surpass the beauty of 
this view." They experience want of water till halting in 
the evening at Relief Creek. On the 15th they discover 
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two or three creeks, one called Broughton Creek, after 
which " they travel about twenty miles along a continued 
plain (on which there was scarcely a tree) when they arrive 
on the banks of another creek or river, considerably larger 
than even the first." 

Next morning, December 16th, Thursday, they cross the 
river or creek without difficulty, Hume naming it "the 
Arndell, after the late Dr. Arndell, the father of Mrs. 
Hovell. They now proceed S.W. by S. through the 
plains about six miles, when they are struck with an 
appearance, respecting which they cannot decide whether 
it is that of burning grass or of distant water. They 
now therefore having altered their course to south, at 
four o'clock, have the gratification satisfactorily to deter- 
mine, that the appearance which has just created so much 
doubt, is that of the latter object; and which, leaving the 
river a short distance, and directing their march from 
S.W. to S.S.W., they soon ascertain to be part of the sea — 
the so long and ardently desired bourn of their labours. 
They now again alter their course to south-west, and 
travel six miles in that direction along the shore, over 
excellent land, but clear of timber/' " Several flocks of 
emus and wild turkeys " were seen, but seldom kangaroo ; 
" the water near the shore was covered with wild fowl/' 
from which they " procured an ample supply of black 
swans and ducks. They stopped for the night at seven 
o'clock in a small wood about a mile from the beach, but 
where there was no fresh water, having travelled to-day, 
they supposed, upwards of twenty miles." 

On the 17th, "they proceed this morning from the 
beach, in a direction about N.N.W. three or four miles in 
quest of water, when they arrive on the banks of a creek, 
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where they had the good fortune to find abundance, both of 
good water and of grass." A note says of the creek, " Or 
at present a chain of ponds, commencing at Mount Wool- 
stonecroft ; and terminating after a course of seven or eight 
miles in the sea. This they name ' Kennedy's Creek/ " 

The following note is given further on to illustrate 
native names — Mount Woolstonecroft is identified with 
Vilaminarter or Station Peak — " The name of the bay 
Geelong: Mount Wollstoncroft, Woolloomanata ; the Downs 
extending to the Beach Iraumoo " &c. During the day 
they met with some of the natives, who, showing themselves 
disposed to be aggressive, Messrs. Hume and Hovell aban- 
doned their intention of leaving their party to ride over the 
country to the westward. 

" The harbour, or bay, consists of an immense sheet of 
water, its greatest length extending east and west, with land 
which had the appearance of an island, to the southward, 
lying across its mouth, but which, in fact, is a peninsula 
with a very low isthmus connecting it to the western shore." 

As to the peculiar features of the country, — the explorers 
make some remarks respecting the deficiency of timber for 
building, and the ridges of stones on the plains. 

"Saturday, December 18. — This morning they com- 
mence their return, keeping between two and three miles 
to the south-east of their outward route ; at four, having 
travelled about fifteen miles, they halt on the banks of a 
large creek taking its rise in Mount Wollstonecroft." 

A note informs us that, before starting, they "took down 
the following bearings, from the extremity of a low neck of 
land extending a considerable distance into the bay, on the 
left side of the entrance into the creek, viz., a low isthmus 
south by east, distant about fifteen miles. A bold bluff 
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bank, part of the peninsula, forming the southern border of 
Port Phillip, distant about ten or twelve miles South East. 
High land, distant between twenty and thirty miles S. 
45' W., f Mount M'Intosh/ named after our late barrack- 
master, N. 76' E. ; and € Mount Campbell/ after the late 
Mr. W, Campbell, of Harrington Park, N. 85' E., distant 
between thirty and forty miles ; € Mount Wollstonecroft/ 
named after the late Mr. E. Wollstonecroft, of Sydney, 
N. 25' W. seven miles ; € Mount Berry/ named after Mr. 
Alexander Berry, north-west fifteen miles ; and finally, the 
Jullian Range, extending in the form of a crescent, from 
north-east to north-west, distant at its nearest point, about 
seventeen miles." 

On the 19th "they re-cross the Arndell a short distance 
below the spot at which they first met with it ;" and on 
the 20th cross Broughton's Creek, the banks of which " are 
in general, steep and lofty, in some places from 50 to 
150 feet high;" next day cross Bland's Plains. On 22nd, 
"they re-cross the Jullian Range by the same pass by 
which they had entered the downs on the 13th." A note 
describes it as "Hume's Pass. This lies between two 
remarkable hills Mount Disappointment to the eastward, 
and another, named ' Mount Wentworth/ after the late 
Mr. Wentworth, of Sydney, to the westward, about equa- 
distant (ten or twelve miles) from each. The whole of 
their route, from Port Phillip thus far, has been over fine 
land, consisting of plains and downs, fit for every purpose 
of grazing and agriculture." 

The 24th and Christmas Day are " spent on the banks of 
the Hovell, in order that they might avail themselves of 
the fine fish which abound in its waters, as well as refresh 
the cattle They obtained from a hill a fine 
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view of the river, flowing from the north-east through a 
gap in a mountain range, distant about eight or ten miles, 
when, after making a considerable curve to the west, it 
eventually turned to the north-west." 

On the last day of 1824, "just before sunset they cross 
the Ovens," and January 2nd, 1825, "that branch of the 
Hume which they had first passed on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber ;" on the 3rd " that branch of this river which they 
first met with on the 21st November. The Hume, as well 
as this tributary stream, was now so low that they were 
both easily fordable — their waters not exceeding, at their 
respective fords, three or four feet in depth." 

They now hastened forward as rapidly as the exhausted 
condition of their beasts, and the reduced quantity of their 
supplies would permit. On New Year's Day it is stated, 
in a note, that " except a couple of kangaroos and a few 
chance fish, animal food of any description they had not 
tasted since the 25th of last month." 

On the 16th January " Hume and Hovell with two men 
hurry onwards to the carts which they had left with part 
of their supplies on the 26th October," which they found 
precisely as they had left them. 

January 18th, 1825, "they arrive in safety at Mr. 
Hume's station, near Lake George, from which they had 
taken their departure on their outward journey, the 17th 
October," having performed their journey "within the 
short period of sixteen weeks. 

" From this place they despatch the necessary supplies 
for the men whom they left behind them on the 16th, and 
on the 24th each of them arrives at his respective home." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WRIGHT AND WETHERALl/s ATTEMPTED SETTLEMENT AT 
WESTERN PORT IN 1826-27. 

Reason for making settlement — Correspondence between Governor 
Darling and Colonial Office — Designs of the French apprehended 
— Letters of Captains Wetherall and Wright — Their description 
of Western Port and the settlement — Governor Darling's un- 
favourable opinion of place — HovelTs explorations and report — 
Governor Darling assigns latter as reason for recalling expedition 
— Different view taken at Colonial Office — Settlement abandoned 
notwithstanding. 

In December, 1826, a second attempt was made to found 
a settlement on the soil of Victoria, at the same time that 
the expedition was despatched from Sydney to establish 
one at King George's Sound; and for the same reason. 
It was thought that the French entertained designs of 
colonizing Western Port and the West Coast of Australia ; 
and the British Government, with a vigilance which 
history will commend, determined if possible to prevent 
Australia from being divided among different races, and 
the security of the British communities planted in that 
country from being impaired by the presence of neighbours 
who might prove undesirable. Had such a wise policy 
been more recently followed, some positions of importance 
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to the Empire would not have been allowed to slip out of 
our hands, and others would not now remain open for 
foreign nations to occupy. It must for ever be remembered 
to the credit of Lord John — now Earl — Russell, that he was 
the minister who finally asserted the British claim to the 
whole of Australia ; for, on being asked by the French 
Government what portions of the Island-Continent Great 
Britain claimed, his answer was — the whole. 

It was through the desire of the Colonial Office to adopt 
wise precautions against foreign intrusion, that the short- 
lived settlement of 1826-27 had its origin at Western 
Port. 1 

In a letter to Lord Bathurst, of October 10th, 1826, 
Governor Darling, referring to his lordship's despatches, 
" dated in March last, with respect to establishing settle- 
ments at Western Port and Shark's Bay, or King George's 
Sound/' says,— 

" I shall not fail to carry into effect, with the least possible delay, 
the instructions which your lordship has been pleased to honour me 
with. 

u Conceiving Western Point as first claiming attention, I applied to 
Mr. Oxley, the Surveyor-General, for any information, it might be in 
his power to furnish with respect to it and your lordship will perceive 
by the accompanying statement, that as far as he can depend upon his 
recollection, Western Port does not hold out any of those advantages 
which under ordinary circumstances would induce a settlement at that 
place. I have also seen Messrs. Hume and Hovell, the persons who 
explored the country from hence to Western Port, alluded to in your 
lordship's despatch No. 16 ; and I do myself the honour of enclosing 
for your lordship's information, a copy of a letter which Mr. Hume 
addressed to Sir Thomas Brisbane on his return. It does not however 



1 All the documents quoted in this Chapter exist in the Record 
Office. 
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appear that any information was afforded, respecting the Port or its 
eligibility as a settlement. I shall notwithstanding, send a small 
expedition under Captain Wright of the Buffs, an officer who appears 
to be well qualified for a service of this nature ; and as Captain 
Wetherall, of His Majesty's Ship Fly, has very readily offered to pro- 
ceed with his ship and give every assistance which he can afford in 
establishing the settlement." 

After explaining why Mr. Oxley does not accompany 
the expedition, the letter proceeds^ — 

" But I have accepted the offer of Mr. HovelTs services, who is san- 
guine in the realization of the expectations which he has formed of 
Western Port. 

" I have only further to state to your lordship, that I propose 
equipping the Government Brig Amity, to convey the stores and per- 
sons to be employed, and that I calculate on the Expedition being 
ready to proceed in the course of a fortnight or three weeks at the 
utmost. 

" Unfavourable as the prospect is, as to Western Port being likely to 
become of importance as a place of trade, an idea which is very gene- 
rally entertained, and which, as is extremely desirable, the projected 
expedition will confirm or correct, I am very apprehensive King 
George's Sound will be found totally unfit for the purposes even of a 
Penal Settlement." 



The copy of Oxley's statement, sent with the despatch 
of October 10th, 1826, is called « Substance of a Report 
delivered to the late Governor King in January 1805 on 
Western Port," and corresponds with that referred to in a 
previous chapter. It begins by mentioning that Western 
Port was discovered by Bass in 1798, examined and 
surveyed by Captain Grant and Mr. Barrallier in 1801, 
and that the northern shore was examined by Captain 
Tuckey in 1804. Oxley concludes by remarking that this 
imperfect account was, to the best of his recollection, the 
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substance of the previous one given by him to Governor 
King. He observes that he had not since "had any 
opportunity to correct or verify the impressions made on 
my mind by the observation I was then enabled to make, 
and which as respecting the eligibility of Western Port 
for a settlement might in some slight degree be influenced 
by the situation of the parent Colony at the period, which 
did not admit of the establishment of distant settlements, 
unless the natural advantages they presented more than 
counterbalanced any consideration of the expense attendant 
on the first formation of our uninterrupted intercourse with 
head-quarters. 

" (Signed) J. Oxley, 8. General. 
"Sydney, October 9tA, 1826." 

On October 9th, 1826, Governor Darling wrote thus to 
Mr. R. W. Hay :— 

" In acknowledging Earl Bathurst's private letter of the 1st March, 
on the subject of the New Settlements to be established, as connected 
with the expected arrival of the French discovery ships, I beg yon will 
assure his lordship, that every attention shall be paid to the suggestions 
contained in his letter, in any communication which may take place 
with the officers in command, respecting the supposed object of their 
voyage. I take the liberty at the same time to observe, that so long 
as my Commission limits the western boundary of this government to 
the 129° of East Longitude, it will not be easy to satisfy the French, if 
they are desirous of establishing themselves here, that there is any 
valid objection to their doing so on the Western Coast ; and I therefore 
beg to suggest, that this difficulty would be removed by substituting 
a Commission for that which I at present hold, describing the whole 
Territory, as within the government. If this should be adopted, it will 
be desirable that the Commission should be forwarded without loss of 
time " 

A despatch of November 24th, 1826, from Governor 
Darling to Earl Bathurst, states that — 
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" His Majesty's Ship-FTy, with the Colonial Brigs Amity and Dragon, 
sailed on the 9th of last month for Western Port and King George's 
Sound. 

" The expedition for each of these places, consisted of two officers 
and 18 rank and file, with 20 convicts who have been sent for the 
purpose of assisting in establishing the settlements. Six months' 
provisions for the use of the troops and prisoners, after their landing, 
were embarked, with a proportion of other necessary stores and 



The letter is accompanied by copies of the instructions 
to Major Lockyer, of the King George's Sound expedition, 
and Captain Wright of that to Western Port. These are 
both dated November 4th ; so that it would appear that 
the statement of the despatch, that the parties had sailed 
" the 9th of last month," is an obvious error, as will also be 
seen by the Governor's letter of December 4th, in which 
he speaks to Mr. Hay of the departure having taken place 
" on the 9th of last month — " clearly November. The 
instructions are of the ordinary kind, as to the selection of 
sites for settlements, taking formal possession, provisions, 
natives, communication with head- quarters, &c. Other 
instructions of the same date were given to the chiefs of 
both expeditions. Those to Captain Wright are as 
follows : — 

" As the French discovery ships which are understood to have been 
preparing for these seas, may possibly have in view the establishing a 
settlement on some part of the Coast of this Territory, which has not 
yet been colonized by us, I think it necessary to apprize you confiden- 
tially of what may possibly be their object ; and I am to desire, in the 
event of their touching at Western Point, that you will be careful to regu- 
late your language and communications with the officers, so as to avoid 
any expression of doubt of the whole of New Holland, being considered 
within this Government, any division of it, which may be supposed to 
exist, under the designation of New South Wales, being merely ideal, 
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and intended only with a view of distinguishing the more settled part 
of the country. 

" Should this explanation not prove satisfactory, it will he proper in 
that case, to refer them to this Government, for any further informa- 
tion they may require. But should it so happen, that the French have 
already arrived, you will, notwithstanding, land the troops, agreeably to 
your instructions, and signify, that their continuance with any view to 
establishing themselves or colonization would be considered an unjus- 
tifiable intrusion on His Britannic Majesty's Possessions, and you will 
warn them immediately to desist from any such attempt, as their per- 
severance must be attended with unpleasant consequences and might 
interrupt that harmony which it is so desirable should be preserved 
inviolate between the two countries. 

" You will of course, in either of the events pointed out, inform me 
immediately of the result of your communications." 

In his despatch of November 24th, transmitting the 
above to Earl Bathurst, the Governor says, — 

" Your lordship will observe the explanation which I directed might 
be given, should any information be necessary with respect to the- 
Western Boundary of this Government ; though, the published maps 
are marked through the centre from the North to the South, and my 
commission adopts that line as the Western Boundary, it would be 
difficult to contend or to satisfy any nation desirous of making a settle- 
ment on the Western Coast, that we have an indisputable right to the 
sovereignty of the whole Territory. 

" I therefore beg to repeat the suggestions contained in my private 
letter to Mr. Hay, dated the 9th October, that I may receive a Com- 
mission, describing the whole territory as within this Government. 

" If generally known that we had actually assumed the sovereignty 
and were proceeding to settle the Western Coast, it might possibly tend 
to prevent the interference of any Foreign Power and might set the 
matter at rest." 

In a despatch of December 4th, 1826, to Mr, Hay, 
Governor Darling says,— 

" The expeditions for Western Port and King George's Sound sailed 
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hence the 9th last month, and the French Corvette, L 9 Astrolabe, dis- 
covery ship, arrived here on the 2nd inst. I find she touched on her 
way out, both at King George's Sound and Western Port, having 
remained six days at the latter ; but Captain D'Urville would lead me 
to believe that the object of his Expedition is solely for the purposes of 
science. He has applied to me for Stores, which will be supplied, and 
for assistance in refitting his ship. He has intimated his intention, 
as soon as this is accomplished, of proceeding to New Zealand ; and I 
should not be surprised to find that the French have some intention of 
establishing themselves there, from the wish he affected to express, that 
we had, or surprise that we had not, made a settlement at those Islands. 
It is perhaps a fortunate event, that he has found His Majesty's ships 
Warspite, Success and Volage lying here, knowing at the same time 
that the Fly has sailed with the Expedition to the Southward, as he 
may in consequence, be more circumspect in his proceedings, than he 
otherwise would have been." 

In the "Sydney Monitor" of December 15th, 1826, is the 
following : — 

"The description of Western Port and its localities, given by some 
men who have been brought from thence by the Corvette 1/ Astrolabe, 
is extremely interesting. These men had been left there by a sealing 
vessel about ten months since, for the purpose of prosecuting the osten- 
sible object of their voyage, but the master of the vessel never returned 
for them,— destitute of provisions other than what Nature in her wildest 
state afforded them, they were on terms of friendly intimacy with 
the natives, whom they represent to have been amiable in their dispo- 
sitions, and their outward appearance prepossessing ; as are the natives 
of the interior generally and for the most part much stouter than 
those about Sydney, Liverpool Ac. In height they do not differ greatly, 
but are on the whole a fine muscular and well proportioned race of 
men, itinerant in their habits as usual, and dependant solely on uncul- 
tivated nature. The soil is represented as good ; the timber was not 
so thick as in these parts, and a gentle undulation of hill and dale 
extends for several miles from the coast. A fine and capacious Harbour, 
with abundant springs, are the leading features which it should appear 
characterize the site of the intended Settlement." 

Governor Darling writes to Lord Bathurst, February 
vol. 1. q 
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4th, 1827, informing him of the return of H.M/s ship Fly, 
and the brig Dragon from Western Port, where a settle- 
ment was established on the 12th December, two miles to 
the eastward of Red Point, which is situated on the eastern 
shore of the port. With the despatch the Governor 
transmits copies of the reports "received from Captain 
Wetherall of the Fly and Captain Wright of the Buffs, 
containing details of their respective proceedings and 
observations with sketches of Western Port as referred to 
in their respective reports/' 

The following copy of Captain WetheralFs despatch to 
Governor Darling accompanies that of the latter to the 
Secretary of State. It is headed "His Majesty's Ship 
Fly Western Port (Bass's Straits) December 27th, 1826." 

" Sib, — The Dragon being on the point of sailing for Sydney, I do 
myself the honor of reporting, for your Excellency's information, my 
arrival at this Port, which, in consequence of adverse winds and tem- 
pestuous weather, did not take place Jbill the 24th of November. 

" We parted company with the Amity off Kent's Group on the 19th 
during a heavy gale of wind from the westward ; and I fear her passage 
to King George's Sound will be tedious as we have had the wind from 
that quarter, with little variation, ever since our arrival. 

" The Dragon in consequence of her bad sailing, parted company 
two days after our leaving Sydney, and took shelter in Twofold Bay, 
and under Wilson's Promontory, during the westerly gales, by which 
means the horses and Government stock suffered little and were landed 
here in good condition. 

" I found here a party of sealers from Port Dalrymple, whose names 
with that of the Boat in their possession 1 have the honor to enclose. 
They have been living on Phillip Island near the entrance of the 
harbour and have two acres of wheat and some maize growing and 
looking well. They state that Coal is found in great abundance on the 
Southern Coast of the island, but from the general information given by 
them proving incorrect, I have doubts on this important point; but 
your Excellency may rest assured that no exertion on my part shall be 
wanting to ascertain the fact. 
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" I have the satisfaction of stating that the harbour is easy of access 
and has no hidden danger and no less than 7 fathoms of water in mid- 
channel to the anchorage which is safe and commodious with good 
holding ground, well sheltered from the wind and capable of containing 
any number of ships in the most perfect security. The tides are rapid 
and rise from 8 to 11 feet being influenced by the prevailing winds in 
the straits. 

" It is my intention to erect a flagstaff on the flat topt rock off Point 
Grant marked A in the accompanying Chart (which I have sent that 
your Excellency may clearly understand the points referred to) to mark 
the entrance. 

" Deeming the situation of the anchorage of great importance, I have 
cleared about four acres of the most commanding spot marked B, 
erected a flagstaff, landed two six-pounders from the ship, and took 
formal possession on the 3rd instant, by hoisting the Union Jack, and 
firing a Royal Salute from the Battery, which I have named Fort 
Dumaresq. 

" Wood is in abundance, and water can be obtained from a tide- 
well in its vicinity, but not in sufficient quantities for the supply of 
shipping. 

" The soil surrounding the fort is of the best description. I am 
cutting a road across the Island and digging wells as I proceed in the 
hope of finding water, or arriving on that point of the coast where the 
coal is said to be found. 

" The Eastern entrance is narrow and intricate — a reef of rocks ex- 
tending nearly half way across from Phillip Island and the opposite 
shore lined with heavy breakers. It is well adapted for a fishing 
station (should that part of commerce offer inducements for settlers of 
that description) and with the prevailing westerly winds, would afford 
egress to small vessels bound to the Eastward ; but under any other 
circumstances would not be safe to attempt. There is abundance of 
fresh water on this part of the Island. 

" The Mainland from hence to Bass's river is hilly, of moderate 
elevation, thinly timbered, soil rich, and well clothed with luxuriant 
grass, but from the broken nature of the ground fit only for grazing. 

" Bass's River cannot be approached even by Boats at low water ; 
owing to the extensive mud banks, which surround its entrance. It is 
extremely winding in its course, and salt for 5 or 6 miles up where it 
is joined by a fresh water rivulet, taking its rise from an adjoining 
swamp. 

Q 2 
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" The land on the right hand appears to be a salt water swamp 
interspersed with a few elevated patches of rich meadow and occasional 
rows of Tea tree. Salt water ponds are also numerous in this space 
which appears to extend to the foot of the range of hills running from the 
point of the mainland forming the Eastern entrance a distance of three or 
four miles. About three miles from the entrance on the left the land 
rises gradually and assumes the most beautiful appearance. The trees 
are dispersed in clamps over an extensive plain of rich meadows and I 
have every reason to think from the report of some of my officers who 
have made excursions in the direction of the settlement, that this fine 
tract of country extends to that point, occupying a space of at least 
10,000 acres. 

" The idea of forming the settlement here was abandoned in conse- 
quence of our finding no secure anchorage nearer than that marked B, 
the intervening space being occupied by extensive mud fiats many of 
which are dry at low water ; and although deep channels are found 
between them and the possibility of getting ships within a mile and a 
half of the entrance, would be attended with little danger, the situation 
would be insecure from being exposed in a westerly direction to an 
open space of sea for 18 miles ; from which quarter the heavy gales of 
wind are experienced. 

" The anchorage marked E near the settlement, where the Dragon 
remained during her stay here, is well sheltered and has good holding 
ground, the guns sent in her are mounted on the point C 2 com- 
manding its entrance, where a flagstaff is also erected. Nothing can 
surpass the beauty of the situation or fertility of the soil on which the 
settlement is formed. Water is plentiful, and by the judicious arrange- 
ments of Captain Wright the provisions and stores are all landed and 
housed. Tents and temporary huts are erected for the men and the 
more permanent ones in a state of forwardness. An excellent garden 
is made, and the seeds sown are above ground and looking well but 
I have no doubt Captain Wright will fully report to your Excellency 
on this subject. 

" As I shall do myself the honor on my return to Sydney of sub- 
mitting to your Excellency a more minute description of this Port it 
is unnecessary at present to describe the Coast from the point marked 



Nearest projecting point to French Island. 
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D to Sandy Point on the Western Shore, 8 further than to state, that it 
has been most minutely examined and offers no inducement for the 
formation of a Settlement, no safe anchorage being found, and all the 
Northern Coast consisting of a continued swamp from which four small 
rivers, with deep channels running with considerable velocity empty 
themselves into the harbour, but are rendered inaccessible except to 
Boats at \ flood by the extensive shoals at their entrance. The 
situations I have marked in the Chart. 

" A range of veiy high mountains appear to terminate in a northerly 
direction ; these are what Messrs. Hume and Hovell call the Aus- 
tralian Alps, but from a very careful examination of the Northern 
Shores of this Harbour and the character of the country differing so 
materially from the account given by these gentlemen, I feel confident, 
that the expedition undertaken by them never could have reached 
Western Port. 

" The Timber consists of the Gum, Apple, Mimosa, Tea tree and Honey- 
suckle, and excepting the latter is generally of an inferior quality, 
but Mr. Hovell states that at a short distance from the sea it is remark- 
ably fine. He also mentions having discovered coal of the best descrip- 
tion near Cape Paterson, which is situated a few miles to the Eastward, 
but no doubt your Excellency will receive a communication from that 
gentleman on the subject. 

" Of the climate I have every reason to speak in terms of praise, not 
having had a man on the sick list since my arrival. The range of the 
Thermometer on board the ship has been from 64° to 82° attaining the 
latter height only during the hot northerly winds which we have twice 
experienced, and have in both cases been succeeded by strong Southerly 
squalls accompanied by severe thunder, lightning and rain. When 
the Thermometer has fallen to 67° the average height at Noon has been 
75° and the Barometer 30.22 inches. 

" The natives appear numerous but we have not been able to obtain 
an interview, as they desert their camp and run into the woods on our 
approach and watch our movements until we depart. 

" As I am aware it is your Excellency's wish to conciliate them as 
much as possible I have not allowed them to be pursued or molested 
in any way. 

" Kangaroos are in great abundance, herding together like deer. 

8 That is the centre coast-line of the mainland round French Island. 
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Black swans, ducks, and teal are also numerous. Fish are not abun- 
dant owing to the number of sharks, Dog fish, and stingray. The 
sorts generally caught are mullet, whiting, sword fish, and in one 
instance a large snapper. Gulls, Pelicans, Cranes and the other varie- 
ties of sea fowl frequent the shores and lagoons. 

" We have killed a few brown snakes which are numerous. One of 
the soldiers was bitten by one, but from having the part immediately 
removed, he felt no inconvenience from it and has quite recovered. 

" As my provisions will be nearly exhausted by the 20th of January, 
I hope to be at Sydney by* that time bringing your Excellency such 
further information as my limited stay here, will enable me to obtain. 
" I have the honor to remain 
" Your Excellency's 

" Obedient humble servt. 

(Signed) " P. A. Wbthbball." 

On January 24th, 1827, Captain Wetherall writes to 
the Governor from the Fly, Port Jackson, enclosing a 
report respecting Western Port, of which he says, " The 
information it contains is collected from the reports of the 
officers employed in that service and as I personally 
examined every part of its extensive shores, your Excellency 
may rest assured that no object, however trifling, has 
escaped observation." 

The report is most minute ; its extent, thirty-eight large, 
closely-written pages, precludes its insertion at length. 
Western Port has certainly had more investigations and 
reports bestowed upon it than any other part of the Colony. 
The principal facts, which this report treats more in detail, 
are, however, given in the letters of Wetherall and Wright. 
Referring to the landmarks of Western Port, it is observed 
that there " is a probability of mistaking Port Phillip for 
Western Port, which Captain Flinders actually did, and 
the consequences might be serious, as many sunken rocks 
lie at the entranee to the former. Our observations gave 
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the latitude of the mid channel" — Eastern passage — 
" nearer the French account than the English, but as the 
altitude of the sun was too great for an artificial horizon 
with the sextant, there may possibly be some error arising 
from the estimation of the dip. We consider it as lying in 
38° 35' South, and the Longitude to be 145° 8' East accord- 
ing to our Chronometer, which does not differ materially 
from the position assigned to it by Captain Flinders 
especially in Longitude the most essential." 

The following extract from the report cannot, however, 
be omitted :— 

" Having now concluded the remarks on the country and harbour, I 
shall advert to the primary object of the expedition, and its probable 
result, together with the principles which regulated my conduct, as far 
as the naval department was concerned. 

" In locating a colony, there evidently requires some foresight and 
attention, in selecting the first site, as this must be considered the 
nucleus, from which improvement and civilization spread, and will 
remain for a time the centre of its trade and resources. Any subse- 
quent removal, after the first difficulties are overcome, will give a severe 
shock to the whole, whatever prospective advantages it may hold forth, 
and press most heavily on those, who endured the hardships inseparable 
from a new settlement. Impressed with these ideas, every part of the 
harbour was twice most accurately examined, before a place was pitched 
upon for landing the settlers &c., and every contingent advantage 
weighed as far as it was left optional, which I regret to say was less 
frequent, than we expected. Four essential particulars appear to me 
required to coincide in an undertaking of this kind, where com- 
merce is not the sole object in view, viz. — A soil capable of 
maintaining the inhabitants, on a place having free and open com- 
munication — with such, a safe and convenient anchorage, — water 
sufficient for the supply of the settlers, and their stock — and 
lastly, though subordinate to these in the present case, a position 
capable of military defence, when succour is so remote, and the chance 
of having sometime to contend with an enemy, by no means impro- 
bable. Applying these data to Western Port, it will be seen, from 
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the foregoing description, that there is scarcely a part of it, to which 
some of them may not be urged as objections. The Islands, though 
the scarcity of water might be overcome, and their situation in many 
respects is by no means bad, yet, from the interruptions of land car- 
riage between them and the surrounding country, must be at once set 
aside. The land near the Eastern passage is unavailable in a commer- 
cial point of view, from the intricacy of the harbour, and from thence 
to Red Point, the beach is not only shoal, but exposed to a heavy sea 
in gales from the westward owing to the great distance between it and 
Sandy Point. The west branch offers nothing like shelter for large ves- 
sels and as to laying in the open stream, it is totally out of the question ; 
for the swell which rises there when the wind blows stormy from the 
Northward or Southward, is such as few ships could ride to, and no 
boat live in. The defect is more sensibly felt here, because there 
seemed to be a prospect of rendering Port Philip, in some degree 
tributary to the establishment, from the narrowness of Peninsula and 
the difficulty of entering that harbour. Notwithstanding this powerful 
inducement it was soon evident that the idea of settling there, must be 
abandoned. Of the North Coast above French Island it is almost un- 
necessary to say anything. It is very evident, that it is not the country 
described by Messrs. Hume and Hovell, and that they could never have 
been there as their accounts, are not applicable to a single point, either 
of it, or the anchorage. 

" Under these untoward circumstances, we had nowhere but the 
East branch of the harbour left to choose upon, and accordingly the 
stores and live stock were disembarked, on the South side of the small 
bay, before mentioned, and operations commenced for clearing the 
land, and hutting the people. It has already been stated, that the coast 
here is skirted by mud banks, dry at low tide. This is indeed the sole 
drawback, and one, which I hope the hand of industry will in part 
overcome, by means of the two inlets, which nearly reach the shore. 
In every other respect, the situation is unexceptionable, as the soil is 
good, easily cleared, and has sufficient water in the driest season. The 
narrow entrance at Bed Point renders it difficult to attack by sea, nor 
would it be an easy matter to effect a landing, in the face of opposition, 
anywhere between Bass's River, and the head of the harbour. 

" While Captain Wright was employed in getting his people, and 
the stores &c under cover, I directed a part of our men to clear 
a piece of ground on Philip Island, with a view of establishing a post 
for the protection of the roadstead, which was named Port Dumaresq. 
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A path was also cleared for upwards of three miles towards the sea, 
but we had not leisure to finish it, as I thought it necessary to cut 
and erect a flagstaff on the fort, another on the small islet lying off 
Point Grant and a third on Red Point, where we had also to get 
up the guns sent by the Colonial Government. I wish, much it had 
been in my power to erect a beacon on the shoal between Thistle and 
French Island, and would strongly recommend this to be carried into 
effect, as soon as possible. The west end of it is best fitted for this 
purpose, but one at each extremity would be preferable. 

" As to the ulterior prospects of the Colony, I do not look upon 
them in so unfavourable light, as the description would seem to imply. 
There is abundance of good land to the Eastward, if we may credit 
Mr. Hovell's last report ; and I have not the slightest doubt, that if 
the ridge across the settlement, stretches across the low ground, a valu- 
able tract will be found by following it, between the swamp on the 
north side, and the mountains. I would therefore suggest the propriety 
of ascertaining this important point, which seems to rest upon a very 
natural inference. Besides these, however, there are some other re- 
sources within its sphere. The port itself will be an inducement to 
vessels coming through the straits to call there or take refuge in bad 
weather. The Eastern passage seems convenient as a fishing station, 
if the neighbouring seas afford sufficient encouragement for that branch 
of industry, and there are many places on the west side of the harbour, 
well calculated for sheep pasture, though they did not answer the 
purpose for which we examined them. Even the morasses produce 
abundance of hay, where the underwood has been burned, and might 
perhaps be brought to raise flax or hemp ; as these plants thrive in a 
wet soil. The good land I would recommend to be apportioned out in 
small farms, as it is capable of raising grain, crops and vegetables, for 
the immediate supply of the inhabitants. 

" The natural productions of Western Port are nearly the same as * 
those about Sydney. The forest trees are species of the Eucalyptus, 
Casuarina, Banksea, and Mimosa tribes ; at least we met with none 
else deserving notice. No specimen of the Huora pine was found, nor 
is it probable from their limited station on the other side of the straits, 
that they extend here ; neither did we observe the Cedars of New South 
Wales, as the temperature is perhaps too severe. 

" The geological structure of the country is very simple. Cape 
Wollamai is composed of a close grained red granite, with very little 
mica, which appears to be of a durable nature. A bed of old red 
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" The entrance to Bass River is obstructed by a mud flat, dry at 
low water, it is therefore navigable for boats only at half tide, when 
it may be ascended about four miles ; at a short distance beyond this 
point, the stream is fresh but very inconsiderable. 

" The northern Bank of the river down to within one mile of its 
mouth is fine open meadow land, with patches of Tea tree swamps — 
it bears however evident marks of being subject to inundation. 

" The coast from the entrance of Bass River north is low and 
marshy for two miles — the land then becomes elevated, with a gentle 
declination to the East — Good forest land stretches along the shore for 
four miles to a large fresh water lagoon, from hence to ' Red Point ' 
the Coast is bold and the soil of poorer quality. 

" At ' Red Point ' the coast takes an easterly direction, the soil is 
of a superior description to any yet seen, lightly wooded and grass 
luxuriant Two miles from Red Point there is a small stream of fresh 
water, passing through rich meadows. Forest land is again found for 
a mile further to the western head of ' Shoal Bay,' in the South East 
angle of this branch of the port. 

" The country to the East and North is covered with thick impene- 
trable Brush nearly to the water's edge — a range of low scrubby hills 
runs a short distance inland. Mud flats and sand banks dry at low 
water, extend along the South and East Coast, varying in breadth from 
one to three miles. 

" In consequence of the high and close Brush on shore, I was occa- 
sionally under the necessity of continuing my examination by boat at 
high water with a much better view of the interior. 

"About six miles in a northerly direction along the coast there 
are several small lagoons. A mile further the land gently rises to 
' Red Head,' the western front of this hill is bold to the coast— on 
its eastern side there are about three hundred acres, of good forest land. 
Round a small bay to ' Tea Tree Point ' the shore is low and the 
interior which could be seen to a great distance, is level and appa- 
rently marshy. 

" As the great mud flat which lies between the north shore and 
French Island commences here I was induced to postpone the examina- 
tion of the north coast, as no eligible spot for a settlement could be 
expected to be found on it. 

" In the examination of the Coast from ' Eastern Passage ' to ' Tea 
Tree Point ' I was engaged from the 28th November, to the 5th of 
December. 
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" On the 7th December I proceeded by the south shore of French 
Island across the Bay and landed on Sandy Point. Mud flats which 
are dry at low water stretch along the Coast from this point to the 
great mud bank on the North shore of French Island, rendering the 
whole of this extent inaccessible except at high water. 

" Proceeded to the Northward to a bay in which is a small island, 
and landed on the main, a salt water creek penetrates about a mile 
into the country through swamps and Brush land. We dug a pit for 
water, but the small quantity obtained was so strongly impregnated 
with alum as to be unfit for use. 

" On the 8th December continued my examination of the Coast to 
the entrance of a large salt lagoon at the northern extremity of this 
branch of the Port, where I landed. The shore here is barren and 
swampy. At flood tide proceeded to the eastward and entered on the 
great mud flat — the main land on the north shore is'perfectly level with 
a trifling elevation above high water mark to the base of a range of 
high mountains about twenty miles distant. 

" Entered a salt creek on the north shore which penetrates about 
two miles into the interior — the whole country here presents an 
appearance of impassable swampy Brush with the exception of a few 
acres of marshy meadow on its western Bank. 

" On the 9th of December I continued my course Eastward along a 
low marshy mangrove shore for six miles to a fresh water stream 
supplied from the immediate swamps, and from thence to ' Tea Tree 
Point ' without observing any improved feature in the country. 

" Having completed the whole line of ' Eastern Passage ' to ' Sandy 
Point ' and having also circumnavigated French Island (which at all 
points of view presents a surface studded with irregular hills covered 
with small Timber and thick Brush) I returned to the Brig. 

" On the 11th I accompanied Captain Wetherall to the stream of 
fresh water I had observed two miles to the east of Red Point, which 
we decided upon as the site of the Settlement, being the only spot in. 
Western Port possessing the natural advantages requisite, I took 
possession with the usual formalities on the 12th and immediately 
after commenced landing the stores. 

" As Red Point commands the anchorage off this settlement two 
guns were mounted on it. 

" The landing of the stores being completed on the 26th December, 
I dispatched the Brig Dragon to the anchorage of His Majesty's ship 
Fly to await the order of Captain Wetherall for returning to Sydney. 
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" Every necessary provision having been made at the settlement for 
the comfort of the men, and the security of the stores, I was prepared 
to proceed to explore the neighbouring country to examine the nature 
and quality of the soil, its fertility and the purposes to which it might 
appear more immediately applicable with reference to the views of 
settlers as directed by my instructions. 

" From the nature of the North and East shores and the view of the 
country within, which I had obtained to a considerable distance, they 
offered no point by which it was possible to penetrate, my only hope 
therefore was by tracing up Bass's River, and thereby gaining a 
higher level, endeavoured to find a passage to the interior. 

"For this purpose I proceeded on the morning of the third of 
January in conjunction with Mr. Hovell to Bass's River, through low 
meadows with Tea tree swamps. About three miles from the Settle- 
ment we crossed a tract of marshy open country, and from thence to 
Bass's River through meadows similar to those we had already 



" At daybreak on the 4th, we proceeded up the Northern Bank of 
Bass's River (the Southern side being thick Scrub and Brush) for two 
miles through rich meadows. As we advanced the meadow land 
became marshy with numerous reedy swamps for a mile, when the 
open country abruptly terminated. We however succeeded with 
extreme difficulty in forcing our way for nearly three miles through 
an almost impenetrable scrub — barren and swampy ground — and had 
not the season been particularly dry, at whioh it was attempted, it could 
not have been effected. 

"On reaching a small clump of stunted trees, we climbed the 
highest of them, which commanded an extensive view — the whole country 
to the East of a line passing from Shoal Bay to the chain of mountains, 
on the South of Bass's River is of a similar description to that we had 
already passed through with so much difficulty as is also that to the 
, North East for about fifteen miles— 'the point by which I had hoped 
to penetrate into the interior. I was thus reluctantly obliged to 
abandon the attempt. 

" The very small quantity of good land in the neighbourhood of the 
settlement that I have been able to discover, and the sterile, swampy 
and impenetrable nature of the country surrounding Western Port, to 
a great extent, lead me to believe that it does not possess sufficient 
capabilities for colonization on a large scale. 

" Having thus fulfilled as far as was practicable, the intentions of 
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the government, I considered my continuance at the settlement 
altogether unnecessary, — I therefore delivered up my charge agreeably 
to my instructions to my successor. 

" I have the honor to be Sir 
" Your obedient servant 

" C. Wbight. 
" Captain Buffs." 

Governor Darling, in his despatch of February 4th, 
enclosing copies of the preceding documents to Lord 
Bathurst, says, "It will be seen by Captain Wright's 
report, who was more immediately charged with ascertain- 
ing the nature and capability of the country, with a view 
to its fitness for colonization, as also by Captain WetheralPs, 
that the local circumstances of Western Port do not hold 
out any inducements to settlers. Extensive mud flats 
prevent an approach to the shore except at high water — and 
an impervious swampy Brush, or Scrub as it is termed, 
appears to preclude all access to the interior of the country /' 

The last paragraph of Captain Wright's letter, speaking 
of the limited capabilities of the country for colonization, 
is embodied in the despatch, which then proceeds : — 

" It only remains for me to state, that Mr. Hovell having been left 
at the Settlement, with the horses and establishment attached to him 
for the purpose of exploring the country should it be found practicable, 
it will not be in my power to form any opinion as to the advantage of 
retaining it, until I am informed of the result of his proceedings. I 
beg to be honored with your Lordship's commands whether in the 
event of his not being able to open a passage to the interior of the 
country, it is your Lordship's wish that the Settlement at Western 
Port should be continued P The situation is not favourable for a penal 
settlement." 

The despatch, which was received June 22nd, 1827, 
concludes with high testimony to Captain Wetherall, who 
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appeared to have lost an opportunity of promotion while 
on this service. 

The statement that "the local circumstances of Western 
Port do not hold out any inducements to settlers " is, 
certainly, not borne out by a perusal of the accounts of 
Wetherall and Wright, cited in support of it. 

The following is Captain Hovell's report to Governor 
Darling, upon which the maintenance of the settlement was 
said to have been depending. It will be seen whether it 
justified its abandonment. The report is marked " Received 
October 2, 1827 " — of course in England. 

" Western Tort 

" 21th March 1827 
" Sie, — I beg to be permitted to report to your Excellency that 
having ascertained by two short journeys adjoining the settlement, that 
the nature of the country was such as to render the horses useless in 
the purpose for which they were sent — I commenced with a party of 
men appointed for the purpose of protection to examine the country, 
by first making a journey to Shallow Lagoon in the direction of 
Cape Liptrap— this occupied 8 days, and a subsequent journey of 4 
days commencing at the East entrance which connects the two 
journeys. I am induced to believe that about 15 to 20,000 acres of 
tolerable fair land could be chosen, but that the scarcity of water is 
great at times (excepting that which is aluminous or brackish) that it 
was with difficulty we could get as much as was required for our use. 
It is true there is abundance of good water but it lies (excepting in 
one place) between Wright's Eiver and Shallow Lagoon in a tract of 
very bad land, consequently can be of very little use to settlers. At 
Cape Paterson I found great quantities of very fine coal, a sample 
of which has been sent to your Excellency — and on the S.E. side 
of McLeay's Range there is abundance of very excellent timber fit for 
all purposes. The second journey commenced at Snapper River, the 
Westmost of 5 on the north shore, for the purpose of visiting the 
country lying between this river, the mountains 20 miles to the 
north and Port Philip to the west ; but bad weather having set in I 
was precluded from carrying the latter part of my object into effect, 
and after an absence of twelve days I returned to the Settlement but 
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on my way visited the other rivers alluded to. The country passed 
through on this journey is evidently the best in the vicinity of Western 
Port consisting of good open forest land and very large plains both of 
which are well supplied with fine grass and good water. The third 
journey commenced at the Eed Bluff (7 miles north of the Settle- 
ment) the principal object of beginning here, was, as the nature of the 
country between the Settlement and Red Bluff was such as to render 
the communication between them almost impracticable, until a road is 
cleared for that purpose, I was induced to believe from what I had 
observed on a previous journey, that an easy route could be found 
between Bed Bluff and Snapper River, in this I was, however,' 
mistaken, for at the distance of about ten miles North of the Bluff we 
were nearly incircled in a close and I may say impenetrable brush. I 
was therefore obliged to alter my plan of getting to the Mountains 
to the North, and take a direction W.S.W. through a part of the brush 
not quite so heavy as the other, where I have no doubt in wet seasons 
it is quite swampy and at the distance of about four miles, or five 
and a half hours, we got through and arrived at Burchell River the 
same evening. About three miles east of the river till it joins a brush 
of the same description are tracts of rich meadow land, very thinly 
timbered, and covered with a fine coat of grass. As 1 could not find a 
passage round this brush by going north, I returned towards the shore 
in hopes of finding one at the heads of WetheraH's three rivers, but 
here the ground was so rotten and swampy that it would not bear 
the tread of a man, and the close brush coming a short distance below 
the heads of the streams, obliged us in preference to cross the rivers 
themselves, rather than encounter the same difficulty we had done in 
crossing the first ; when this was done I kept along the shore and crossed 
Snapper River the 4th day. Having sent the boat back with directions 
to meet us at Sandy Point (West Shore) opposite Tortoise Head Eight 
days, I set forward with my party N.W. by W. for Port Philip, 
where we arrived on the second day. Continued along the sea coast 
till near the head of the Bay, and having ascertained the spot which 
terminated the journey of Mr, Hume and myself, returned, keeping a 
course about the centre of the range which separates Western Port 
from Port Phillip till we arrived at the place appointed for the boat to 
meet us, and returned to the Settlement on the evening of the 12th 
day. The land passed through the first two days were very large 
plains (Dumaresq's) heath about the centre or midway between the 
two bays, and a very extensive fresh water marsh (from twelve to 
VOL. I. R 
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fifteen miles long and one and a half to six broad) and only separated 
from the latter place (Port Phillip) by a narrow ridge or bank of sand, 
not more than from two hundred to three hundred yards wide. The 
water in the marsh is excellent. The land lying north of the marsh in 
the vicinity of the bay generally speaking is good forest land well 
covered with grass, but a great scarcity of good water. But the land 
between this and the route of my last journey till within three miles 
or four miles of the marsh is heathy, some parts quite clear of timber- 
others again have abundance of stringy bark. There appears to be 
but little good land excepting in one place after a few miles south of 
the marsh, until we arrive at a Creek which comes out at Sandy Point, 
Western Port, from that Southwardly in the direction of Cape Schanck 
is good open forest land, grass thick, and a good quality. I am not 
able to judge what quantity of land fit for location Western Port con- 
tains, but 1 think unless the influx of free settlers is much greater than 
it has been, that there is sufficient for some years to come, without 
calculating upon the inexhaustible tract of fine country lying north of 
this, and to which there is an easy communication from Snapper River. 
I had several interviews with the natives ; they appear to be friendly 
inclined but great thieves, their manners and customs are the same 
as those near Sydney, but their language quite different they look 
strong and healthy and live well by means of very fine Kangaroo dogs, 
for which they have plenty of employment, which not only provide 
them with food but raiment also. In many parts of the Bay very fine 
fish are plentiful, principally snappers and the greatest number of 
aquatic birds 1 ever saw in any part of the Colony. 

" Excepting the difficulty of communicating between the settlement 
and Snapper River, but which ere long by a better acquaintance with 
the country, will be overcome — I think the site chosen for the township 
is the most eligible of any I have seen, the scarcity of good water 
which now exists in consequence of the dryness of the season, will, I 
have every reason to believe by the precautions which the Commandant 
is using, be obviated before the commencement of another summer. 
The distance which it was at first believed ships would have to lie 
from the settlement to discharge or receive cargoes is now lessened to 
about a quarter of a mile, two channels of sufficient depth of water 
having lately been found where ships can lie in perfect safety. In one 
of these the Brig Phillip Dundas discharged her cargo, and by means 
of a jetty of 800 feet long boats could communicate with the settlement 
at all times of the tide. On a reference to the meteorological table it 
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will be found that the climate is agreeable and, if we may judge in so 
short a period (about five months) of trial, it is healthy also. I was 
myself seriously indisposed, and two of the men were taken very ill in 
my last journey, but these three instances of indisposition were the 
effects of extreme fatigue, and of an exposure to a burning sun while* 
during a whole day, we were almost continually immersed in water, 
sometimes up to the neck, and seldom lower than the waist in crossing 
marshes and rivers. 

" The scope of country examined by me it will be found includes 
the whole of the country in the circumference of Western Port of 
which if I may be permitted to recapitulate I would say that the space 
to the Southward of Western Port extending from Shallow Lagoon to 
Wright's River (a distance of about fifteen miles), consisting of poor land, 
covered with heath, undulating, bad to travel, without water excepting 
on the Coast (at about 100 or 150 yards from the beach) at the back 
of the sand hill. At Cape Paterson there is excellent coal. Shallow 
Lagoon is salt water. In Wright's River the water is fresh and very 
fine within a mile and a half of the sea. There was very little timber 
in this extent of country. Prom Wright's River to Bass's River, (a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles) the land is all of it good, and in some places 
excellent, hilly and divided in the direction N.E. and S.W. by the 
Southern extremity of McLeay's Range. The country well covered with 
fine timber on the S.B. side of this range ; but on the N.W. side of 
the same open and affording abundance of good pasturage. In Bass's 
River the water is fine within about four miles of its mouth. From 
this to the Settlement (in a space containing about 7000 acres of land) 
the land is excellent generally open, the timber in this fine tract of 
country is neither plentiful nor good (but in the poorer land in the 
vicinity of that fine spot there is abundance of excellent timber) This 
land appears fit for every kind of cultivation. 

" From the settlement to Red Bluff a distance of about fifteen miles 
by land, the land is hilly, swampy, covered alternately with heath and 
tea tree bush, and in general utterly impassable for horses. The land 
immediately about Red Bluff is fine but ill supplied with water. Prom 
Red Bluff to within two or three miles of Burchell River (for about 
four miles) the country is a dead flat the land unsound and covered 
with an almost impenetrable scrub or tea tree bush. Prom this line to 
Burchell River the country is level and consists of fine rich meadow 
land scantily wooded. In Burchell river the water was found to be 
fresh and extremely good, at low water down to the very entrance. 

K 2 
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From Burchell's river to the eastermost of Wetherall's rivers (in a 
distance of four miles) the country is extremely fine and similar in 
every respect to that just described. The three streams named 
Wetherall's Rivers are generally not more than half a mile distant 
from each other. They were traced to there source in a level impene- 
trable tea tree swamp, about a mile and a half from the beach. At 
high water they are brackish but at low ebb the water is fresh though 
some what turbid. Between the westermost of Wetherall's Rivers and 
Snapper River (in a distance of about five miles) the country is also 
level, but covered with stunted trees (seemingly a species of gum) and 
brush -wood — difficult to travel, excepting very near shore, where the 
soil is hard and covered with a coarse grass. The water in Snapper 
River, about three miles from its mouth was salt. When met with 
about twenty miles from the entrance it was a shallow but fine stream 
proceeding apparently from the South Western extremity of the Alpine 
Chain. Prom Snapper River to Hovell's Marsh Port Phillip the 
country is fine, consisting of plains and hill and dale alternately thinly 
timbered covered with excellent pasturage well watered generally by 
means of chains of ponds, or creeks of good water. From this line to 
the Southward the country is all of it of the same description, and to 
the westward (and here is the direct opening into the interior of the 
Country) the same. ' But in the Peninsula to the Southward as far as 
I was enabled to examine, the land is more hilly and is heathy, and 
sterile, but badly supplied with water. 

" Captain Tuckey, however,' speaks favorably of some of the country 
which he examined situate between Port Phillip and Cape Schank 
and a portion of this line of coast which I myself examined was fully 
equal to what he has reported of it. McLeay's range which is about 
thirty miles in length appears to be the South Western termination of 
the South Australian Alps. This range, which in some places par- 
ticularly about the centre of its length is high and forms the eastern 
barrier of the country about Western Port. There is another range 
which is also connected with the Alpine Chain, and which runs parallel 
with McLeay's range, distant from it about three miles, but this is 
neither so lofty nor does it extend so far to the southward as the 
former. Bass's River runs between these two ranges. 

" I beg to be now permitted to express my hope that my humble 
endeavours will meet with the indulgent attention of your Excellency 
and more particularly so when the difficulties that were to be encoun- 
tered are considered especially the character of the country in the 
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immediate vicinity to the Northward of the Settlement, and which pre- 
cluded me entirely from availing myself of the use of the horses for 
carrying of my supplies. 

" The few following general remarks I deem it proper to submit in 
closing this report, and first that, as it will appear from the above 
account, all the information which has been hitherto given relative to 
Western Port, has been in a very extraordinary degree either scanty, or 
erroneous. It was supposed that it had no good anchorage anywhere 
but at a great distance from the shore ; • it is now found that vessels 
of 200 tons can approach the spot selected for the settlement within 
J of a mile — and the largest vessels can approach within the dis- 
tance of a mile. It was confidently reported that there were no 
rivers. We now find that, exclusive of Bass's River, there are five 
rivers. It was imagined that the land near the beach was a dry flat 
and that any one might walk round Western Port dry-shod. It is 
found, on the contrary, to consist of a series of country of a most 
opposite description. 

" Lieut. Grant in his published account mentions a river flowing 
into Western Port, which consists of not less than 40 reaches, and 
up which he proceeded with a boat. No such stream is found to exist. 
The late fugitive descriptions published by various individuals in the 
newspapers relative to this place, are all of them replete with error, 
and the French Charts are scarcely less subject to this general remark. 

" Nor can I conclude without expressing my regret, poor as the fruits 
of my endeavours may be, that similar excursions had not been made 
on the occasion of the settling of Port Phillip, in which event I do not 
doubt that the establishment of a settlement at that place would never 
have been abandoned. 

" To the Commandants at the recently formed settlement, Captain 
Wright and Lieut. Burchell, of the Buffs, I have been successively 
much obliged for their kind attention and ready co-operation in every- 
thing conducive to the advancement of my endeavours. 

" With deepest sense of respectful gratitude for the abundant means 
which your Excellency was so good as to order to be placed at my 
disposal for the prosecution of my late journeys — 
" I have the honor to be Ac 

(Signed) " W. H. Hovell." 

* The following note in pencil, apparently in Mr. Secretary Hay's 
hand, is in margin : — " Qy. How far this may be permanently the 
case on account of shifting sands P " 
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In a despatch of April 6th, 1827/ forwarding to Lord 
Bathnrst the preceding copy of Hovell's report, Governor 
Darling says, — 

" I have forwarded this report rather with a view of patting your 
Lordship in possession of the whole of the information I have collected 
respecting Western Port, than from any idea of the importance of the 
information. The scarcity of water throughout the country, renders 
the land unavailable to any extent for the purposes either of grazing 
or agriculture ; and the difficulty of access to the shore from the mud 
flats which appear to extend round the margin of the Port, must pre- 
vent its ever becoming a place of trade, though if the interior of the 
country were open, it might be used as a means of facilitating the 
communication between this Colony and Van Diemen's Land. It would 
in fact appear from the reports which have been received that the 
statement of Mr. Oxley which accompanied my despatch No. 77, of 
last year, though drawn up from recollection, after a lapse of twenty 
years, was substantially correct, and that Western Port does not possess 
the necessary requisites for a Settlement. I have not found any dis- 
position on the part of the inhabitants to settle that part of the country, 
which, should your Lordship consider that the object of taking formal 
possession of it, has been answered, might be a sufficient reason for 
withdrawing the persons sent to establish the settlement." 

The observations following this despatch are most proba- 
bly by Mr. Secretary Hay, though the initials of the Parlia- * 
mentary Secretary, Mr. Horton, happened to be the same. 

" In consequence of the French having equipped an expedition for 
the purpose of surveying the Coast of New Holland, it was deemed 
advisable to anticipate their proceedings (should they have any idea of 
establishing settlements there) by prior occupancy of all the places to 
which it was probable their attention would be directed. 

" The enclosed two despatches and private letter contain the reports 
&c. of the officers who were detached on this service to King George's 
Sound and Western Port — and it will now be necessary to decide whether 
the settlements which have been established at these places should be 

6 Marked " Recvd. Oct. 2, 1827." 
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continued there or be withdrawn. Possession having been formally 
taken of them, the object so far as relates to keeping out the French 
will be answered whether our establishments be continued there or 
not. 

" Instructions have been sent out to abandon the settlement at 
Western Port unless Mr. HovelTs report should be more favourable 
than those which were made by Captain Wetherall and Captain Wright 
who were sent in charge of the expedition by which the settlement was 
established. 

" In my opinion (although I presume it is not that of General 
Darling) Mr. HovelTs report is infinitely more favourable than these 
of his predecessors, and I think that the situation of Western Port is 
so important with reference to Van Diemen's Land that I should be 
inclined to recommend that a further trial should be made of the newly 
established settlement. 

" If it were surmised at Sydney that it was to be broken up no 
settlers would be inclined to go there — but it does not follow that 
under other circumstances this spot might not be a popular place of 
resort. 

" 9 Nov." " R. W. H." 

" Papers relating to the settlements at New South Wales, with letter 
from the Admiralty reporting proceedings for forming establishments 
at Croker's Inlet 

"26 Jan.— It will be necessary to send out instructions for the 
guidance of General Darling in regard to the different settlements 
on the Coast of New Holland to which the attention of the Govern- 
ment at home has been specially directed and of these Swan Peel 
requires the earliest notice. It is clear that this point is too dis- 
tant from Sydney to be colonized from thence and so the Governor 
should be informed. The East India Company should be apprized of 
the circumstances attending the discovery of that river, in case they 
should think it desirable to make any settlement there. 

" Western Port ought not to be given up, and if the last despatches 
have intimated to the Governor that a doubt was felt at home as to the 
propriety of retaining an establishment there General Darling should 
be directed not to withdraw from it. 

" The idea of establishing a penal settlement at King George's Sound 
does not seem to be borne out by the experiment which has been made, 
and it can scarcely be necessary to keep up a settlement there, but 
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upon this point I should recommend that the circumstances of the soil 
Ac should be tolly examined before any orders are sent out. 

" R. W. H." 
"Mr. Huskisson's minute which accompanies these papers must 
not be lost sight of." 

In a letter from Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, to Mr. 
Secretary Horton, of October 15th, 1827, the advantages 
of Swan River, Melville Island, and Western Port, are 
considered, the first-named being highly spoken of, except 
as to accessibility: — 

" It must," says Mr. Barrow, " be looked at therefore solely in the 
light of a new Colony, almost as much separated from that of N. S. 
Wales as it would be from England ; for so difficult and uncertain 
is the passage through Bass's Strait that in the most favorable 
season (of three months in the year) it requires a passage of three 
months for a coasting vessel ; and they frequently cannot make it at 

all No other motive I conceive than the political one of 

preventing other nations (as the French or Americans) from possessing 
themselves of the S. Wn. Corner of New Holland should induce us 
to anticipate them ; and even in the event of its falling into the hands 
of the one or the other of these powers, would be a long series of years, 
before they could give our other Colonies much annoyance. 

" Western Port, I conceive to be very differently situated in all its 
circumstances. It overlooks and watches and would be in immediate 
communication with one of the principal rivers and establishments on 
Van Diemen's Land ; it would also in a very few years be in imme- 
diate communication and form a connecting link with the territory 
south of Sydney and already occupied, and though in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Bay, the whole of the surrounding country may 
not possess so rich a soil as might be desired, yet it is evident that the 
further from the shore, the richer it becomes ; and indeed it is known 
that at the distance of 30 or 40 miles, the country is as fine as any 
part now occupied. I think therefore that, on every consideration 
Western Port ought not to be abandoned" 7 

7 These words are underlined in pencil, and this note written in the 
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Writing to Mr. Hay, May 23rd, 1828, Mr. Barrow 
remarks, after expressing approval of the transfer of the 
settlement from Melville Island to Raffles' Bay, — 

" I read the report of Captain Stirling on Swan River ; the dis- 
tance is certainly great between it and Sydney ; but it is obviously 
a fine country, and if Western Port and King George's Sound be 
retained they form two stepping-stones towards it ; and with these 
three settlements on the South and west and Raffles' Bay on the North 
I think we may consider ourselves in unmolested possession of the great 
Continent of N. S., Wales." 

In the following letter to the Secretary of State, Viscount 
Goderich, dated Sydney, December 24th, 1827, Governor 
Darling arrives at a conclusion the reverse of that borne 
out by the facts detailed in the preceding documents. He 
had not then had time to be informed of Mr. Hay's views. 

" My Lobd, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship's despatch No 32 of the 19th of July last, authorising me to 
withdraw the troops and persons employed to establish a Settlement at 
Western Port, in the event of Mr. HovelTs report not proving more 
favorable than that which Captain Wetherall had made. 

" Your Lordship will have perceived by my despatch of 6th April 
last marked Separate, that nothing could have been less satisfactory, 
than the information obtained from Mr. Hovell ; and as I am satisfied 
that no useful purpose would be answered, while inconvenience and 
expense would be occasioned by continuing that settlement, it is my 
intention, in pursuance of your Lordship's instructions to take steps for 
immediately abandoning it. 

" It appears to me that Western Fort, which, from its local situation, 
appears to have been very incorrectly named, being on the South Coast, 
and several degrees nearer the Eastern than the Western boundary of 
New Holland (can only be useful when the settlement of the Colony is 



same : — " The Governor has been directed to withdraw the Settlement 
if Mr. HovelTs report of the interior of the country is not more favour- 
able than Captain WetheralTs of the coast." 
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so far extended to the Southward) which cannot be the case for a very 
considerable period of time) as to render it desirable to hare a Fort for 
the introduction of supplies for the settlers in that neighbourhood and 
the exportation of their produce, instead of being subjected to the 
necessity of forwarding them overland to Sydney. 

" While on this subject, I avail myself of the opportunity of stating, 
that King George's Sound, is still more inconveniently situated, with 
reference to the seat of government, than Western Fort. The com- 
munication which is always tedious, is often difficult and uncertain ; 
and the place itself a barren waste, totally unavailable for any purpose 
of agriculture —retaining it, is therefore entirely a question of policy 
and your Lordship can alone determine, whether the object of prevent- 
ing the occupation of it by any other Power, is of sufficient importance to 
induce its being continued on such a contingency. I have the honor 
to be <fec 

" Ra. Darling." 

It will be seen that some people in England, intending 
to proceed to Australia, had their attention at this time 
directed to Western Port and its vicinity. 

In a letter to Lord Bathurst, of January 4th, 1827, a 
Mr. Michael Phillips, writing from London, states his 
intention of proceeding to N. S. Wales, to be followed by 
his wife and six children. He says,— 

" Hitherto the Southern parts of the Colony have not been located, 
and for the furtherance of my object in the cultivation of grain and 
grazing in general, I have fixed upon that part of the Colony called 
Western Port as the most desirable ; the soil is congenial for the pro- 
duction of grain, to which I shall most direct my attention and by 
having most respectable connections in the Brazils, I look forward 
with a prospect of ultimate success in establishing there the consump- 
tion of N. S. Wales wheat as it has already a preference to the 
American flour." 

He goes on to ask for a grant of four thousand acres at 
Western Port, and the privilege of purchasing a similar 
quantity at that place, and proposes to employ thirty 
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convicts upon the land. The memorandum of reply on the 
letter is, that the Governor will be directed to give every 
encouragement to the project, but that the grant of land 
must depend on the applicant's capital. 

In the same year, a Captain Roberts, of the 48th Regi- 
ment, also applied to Mr. Secretary Hay for a grant of 
land at Port Phillip. 

Among the documents relating to Batman's expedition, 
in the Van Diemen's Land Correspondence of 1885, is the 
following short epitome of the circumstances connected 
with the formation and abandonment of this Western Port 
settlement : — 

" 1M Dee. /35 
"Westebn Poet. 

"In the year 1826, instructions were sent to Lieutenant-General 
Darling to establish a settlement at Western Port. (Lord Bathurst 
No. 16. 1st March /26). That measure appears to have been 
suggested not so much by considerations of any peculiar fitness which 
that spot might possess for colonization (although that was made the 
ostensible ground of forming the settlement) as by an apprehension 
which existed at the time, that the French, who had some survey 
ships in those seas, might effect a settlement on that part of the Coast. 
(Lord Bathurst, 1 Mar. /26) Lieutenant-General Darling accord- 
ingly established a settlement there on the 9th Oct. 1826. 

"The early reports which were received from Western Port 
(Lieut.-Gen. Darling 4th Feb. 1827) were so unfavourable that Mr. 
Huskisson (probably considering that the real object in view had 
been accomplished) directed the withdrawal of the establishment, unless 
the Governor should, in the meantime, have received a more favorable 
report as to the capabilities ; and General Darling thereupon announced 
his intention of taking immediate measures for breaking up the settle- 
ment (Lieut-General Darling 24th Oct. 1827). 

" It, however, happened, soon after Mr. Huskisson had sent out his 
instructions for abandoning Western Port, a further report was 
received, (Lieut-General Darling 6 April 1827.) which created a 
very different impression as to the fitness of the place for colonization, 
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and Mr. Huskisson was induced to recal his former instructions : 
(Mr. Huskisson 20th Jan. 1828) but that recal seems to have 
reached N. S. Wales too late to be of any avail." 

Instead of acting npon the more correct conclusions of 
the Government in England, with regard to the main- 
tenance of the settlement at Western Port, Governor 
Darling withdrew it. He did not give that effect to 
Captain Hovell's report which, before the facts recorded 
in it were ascertained, he stated it should have, in deter- 
mining whether the settlement should be abandoned or 
maintained. He declared that report to be unfavourable, 
although there is no doubt that, to use Mr. Secretary Hay's 
words, it was " infinitely more favorable than that of his " 
(Ho veil's) " predecessors." Governor Darling was clearly 
not a colonizing Governor ; at all events, like Collins in 
the case of Port Phillip, he seems to have determined that 
the Western Port settlement should not succeed. It is 
surprising how he could, after reading Hovell's report, have 
treated it as a condemnation, instead of a commendation 
of the country. In numerous places the description of the 
land proclaimed it to be fit for colonization. This was 
even so at the settlement itself, which Hovell intimates 
was well chosen. But the one extract next given ought 
to have been decisive, unless the Governor had determined 
to place no reliance upon the report. " I am not able," 
says Hovell, "to judge what quantity of land fit for 
location Western Port contains, but I think unless the 
influx of settlers is much greater than it has been, that 
there is sufficient for some years to come, without calcu- 
lating upon the inexhaustible tract of fine country lying 
north of this, and to which there is an easy communication 
from Snapper River." 
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In a despatch, however, of April 24th, 1829, in forward- 
ing a memorial from Hovell for an additional grant of 
land, Governor Darling says that his services at Western 
Port were of very little value. 

The statements of Captains Wetherall and Wright, even 
if not favourable enough to justify the formation of a new 
settlement, certainly do not excuse the abandonment, after 
so short a trial, of one which had already been established. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

STURT AND MACLEANS BOAT EXPEDITION DOWN THE 
MURRAY. 

Sturt's preliminary investigations — Despatch of Governor Darling 
recording them — Start describes discovery of the Darling — 
Great heat and drought — Governor Darling's despatch an- 
nouncing Sturt's departure on his famous expedition — His last 
letter describing his plans and expectations — First intelligence 
of result of expedition — Description of boat being shot from 
Murrumbidgee into Murray — Despatches to Colonial Office — Mur- 
der of Captain Barker. 

Perhaps at first sight it might be thought that the expe- 
ditions of Captain Sturt scarcely belong to the history of 
Victoria, seeing that the most important of them only 
traced a portion of the stream which forms part of the 
boundaries of the Colony ; still the discovery of that great 
river, which is the chief outlet of the inland waters of 
Australia, is as much part of the history of Victoria, 
and even of Queensland, as of New South Wales and 
South Australia. The fact, also, that the stream, followed 
down to the ocean by Sturt and Macleay, was the same 
which Hume had discovered nearer its source, and called 
by his own name, links the explorations of the later expe- 
ditions with those which have been already recorded. 
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On January 14th, 1830, Sturt reached the Murray; 
the boat bearing the gallant explorers being suddenly shot 
into it from the Murrumbidgee, at two o'clock in the day. 
The great river did not damp their ardour, and, far from 
satisfying, only stimulated their thirst for further dis- 
covery ; so they resolved to be borne by the stream wher- 
ever it went. Accordingly, following its course, they 
discovered the mouth of the Darling on the 23rd. On 
February 8th, Lake Alexandrina was entered, and, on the 
afternoon of the 10th, Captain Sturt and Mr. Macleay, whilst 
their men were pitching the tents, walked to the sea shore 
at Encounter Bay. The return journey — performed by 
rowing against the stream — was most exhausting; but the 
party succeeded in reaching their dep6t on March 23rd, 
just as their provisions and strength were completely 
spent. 

The record of an expedition of so much interest and 
importance must always occupy a prominent place in the 
history of Australian discovery ; but the previous inves- 
tigations of Captain Sturt, leading up to this great and 
successful effort, must also be noticed in connexion with it. 
Although the famous explorer has himself given to the 
world, in two volumes, 1 the narrative of these expeditions, 
the following despatches, copied from those in the Record 
Office, should be read with interest, as the very first 
written accounts of the journeys. The author, acting upon 
the principle of going back to the very first statements of 
discovery, therefore offers them to his readers. 

In a despatch to Sir George Murray, from Governor 
Darling, dated Parramatta, November 19th, 1828, are the 

1 " Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia," &c, 
published 1833. 
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following particulars bearing upon Captain Start's explo- 
ration of the Murray : — 

" I have just despatched Captain Start of the 39th Regiment on an 
expedition, the object of which is to ascertain the coarse and fate of 
the River Macqoarie. He is to commence at the marsh where the 
expedition under the late Mr. Oxley terminated in the year 1818, 
which was in lat 29.30 south and long. 147.10 east. It has 
appeared to me as Mr. Oxley was unable to proceed in consequence of 
the extensive swamp or marsh, in which the Macqoarie appeared to 
terminate and as the state of the weather at that time, the rains 
having been incessant may have occasioned the country being flooded, 
that the present season owing to the unexampled draught which has 
been experienced, scarcely any rain having fallen for the last two years 
presents an opportunity peculiarly favorable for following up the ob- 
ject of Mr. Oxley's expedition. 

" Should the waters which prevented Mr. Oxley's progress, not im- 
pede Captain Sturt's, he will proceed as far as circumstances will 
permit, in pursuit of the object pointed out and I have taken care to have 
supplies in readiness to be placed in dep6t that his stock may be 
recruited without the necessity of his returning to Wellington Valley, 
our extreme settlement on the Macquarie. Should he find that the 
waters which opposed Mr. Oxley still exist, they must at all events 
from their nature be considerably diminished in consequence of the 
long drought ; and in this case I have instructed Captain Sturt to skirt 
them, with a view of ascertaining their extent, and the description of 
the surrounding country, so as to enable His Majesty's government to 
judge of the means which the interior affords for more extensive settle- 
ments. 

" Captain Sturt has been provided with a light boat constructed for 
the occasion, and I have furnished the expedition in a manner, though 
at a very trifling expense, which will be likely to prevent its failure 
from the want of adequate means. Captain Sturt from his scientific 
knowledge, appears to be fully competent to the undertaking and 
being ardently devoted to it, there is every chance of his success. 
Though now some time in the country, he has had however but little 
opportunity of being practically acquainted with its character. In 
order therefore to afford him the assistance of an experienced traveller, 
J have attached Mr. Hume to the expedition, who made an excursion 
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to the Southward in the neighbourhood of Western Port, during Sir 
Thomas Brisbane's administration. He is an enterprising man whose 
knowledge of the country generally and experience in conducting an 
establishment of the nature now employed cannot fail to promote the 
success of the expedition." 

With a despatch of January 10th, 1829, Governor 
Darling encloses a copy of Captain Sturt's letter, dated 
Western Marshes, December 25th, 1828, reporting the 
progress of the Macquarie expedition, and also an extract of 
the explorer's journal, dated Mount* Foster, December 21st, 
1 828 — from Monday, December 8th, to Saturday the 20th, 
inclusive. It is stated, among other things, that the party 
suffered from intense heat, which produced inflammation 
of the eyes. On the 13th the thermometer " stood 139° 
in the sun and 122° in the shade at 3 p.m., and at 98° 
at half past seven." 

In a despatch from the Governor, of April 24th, 1829, 
the result of the expedition is given, accompanied by a 
copy of Sturt's letter to the Colonial Secretary of N. S. 
Wales, dated Mount Harris, March 4th. The journey 
revealed the fact that the Macquarie terminated in marshes, 
and, more important still, the existence of the Darling. 
This, we shall see, subsequently led on to Sturt's explo- 
rations more immediately connected with Victoria. He 
thus describes his first meeting with the Darling : — 

" I have placed Oxley's Tahle Land in Lat. 29° 57' 30"— Long. 15° " 
(sic) " 43' 30". Finding impracticable to move westward from the hill I 
again descended on the Creek, whose general course was to the North 
west, in which direction we at length struck upon a river whose 
appearance raised our most sanguine expectations. It flowed round an 
angle from the N.E. to the N.W. and extended in longitude five 
reaches as far as we could see. At that place it was about 60 
yards broad with banks of from 30 to 40 feet high, and it had 
VOL. I. S 
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numerous wild fowl and many pelicans upon its bosom, and seemed to 
be full of fish, while the paths of the natives on both sides like well 
trodden roads, showed how numerous they were about it. On tasting 
its waters, however, we found them perfectly salt and useless to us and 
as our animals had been without water the night before, this circum- 
stance distressed us much ; our first days journey led us past 60 
and 70 huts in one place, and on our second we fell in with a 
numerous tribe of natives, having previously seen some between 
two creeks before we made the New Year's Range. At some places 
the water proving less salt than at others, our animals drank of it 
sparingly. We found two fresh water boles, which served us as we 
passed. After tracing the River for a considerable distance, when we 
came on brine springs in the bed of it, the banks having been en- 
crusted with salt from the first and as the difficulty of getting fresh 
water was so great, I here foresaw an end to our wanderings, and as I 
was resolved not to involve my party in greater distress, I halted it, on 
overtaking the animals, and the next morning turned back to the 
nearest fresh water at a distance of 18 miles from us. Unwilling 
however to give up our pursuit, Mr. Hume and I started with two 
men on horseback, to trace the river as far as we could and to ascer- 
tain what course it took, in the hopes also that we should fall on some 
creek, or get a more certain supply of drinkable water. We went a 
distance to which the bullocks could not have been brought and then 
got on a red sandy soil, which at once destroyed our hopes and on 
tasting the river water, we found it salter than ever, our supply being 
diminished to two pints. Our animals being weak and purged and 
having proceeded at least 40 miles from the Camp I thought it best to 
yield to circumstances and to return, though I trust I shall be believed 
when I add it was with extreme reluctance I did so, and had I followed 
the wishes of my party I should still have continued onwards. 

" Making a part of the river where we had slept, we staid to refresh 
and in consequence of the heat of the weather, were obliged to drink 
the water in it which made us sick. While here a tribe of blacks came 
to us and behaved remarkably well. At night we slept on a plain 
without water, and the next day we regained the camp, which had 
been visited by the natives during our absence. 

" We found the river held a South west course, and appeared to be 
making for the central space between a high land, which I called Bun- 
lop's Range at Mr. Hume's request, and a lofty range to the westward. 
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It still continued its important appearance, having gained in breadth, 
and in the height of its banks, while there were hundreds of pelicans 
and wild fowl on it. Flowing through a level country with such a 
channel it may be presumed that this river ultimately assumes either 
a greater character or that it adds considerably to the importance of 
some other stream. It has a clay bottom generally speaking semi- 
indurated and fast forming into sandstone, while there was a kind of 
shale running in veins through the soil which composed the bank. 
This river differs from most in the Colony, in having a belt of narrow 
sand of from a quarter of a mile to two miles in breadth in its 
immediate neighbourhood, and which is subject to overflow. There is 
magnificent blue gum on both sides the river, but the right bank is 
evidently the most fertile, and I am mistaken greatly if there is not a 
most beautiful country to the north of it." 

With the sagacity of a true explorer, Captain Sturt 
remarks — and it would have been well if others who have 
first seen new country under more favourable circumstances 
had not been more hasty in condemning it, — 

" Of the country over which we passed it is impossible for me to 
have formed a correct opinion under its present melancholy circum- 
stances. It has shown appearance of barrenness, where in even moderate 
rain, it might have shown very differently ; though no doubt we passed 
over much of both good and bad land ; our animals on the whole 
have thriven on the food they have had, which would argue favorably 
for the herbage — generally speaking, I fear the timber is bad — the 
rough may gum be useful for fences and such purposes and we may 
have seen wood for the wheelwright and cabinet maker, specimens 
of which I have procured but none for general or household purposes. 

" The creeks we have traced are different in character from those in 
the settled districts ; inasmuch that like the river they have a belt of 
barren land near them and but little grass — they have been all of 
them numerously frequented by the natives as appeared from the 
number of muscle shells on their banks, but now have scarcely any 
water in them, the fish have either been taken, or are dead and the 
tribes gone elsewhere for food, while the badness of the river water has 
introduced a cutaneous disease among the natives of that district, which 
is fast carrying them off. Our intercourse with these people was incessant 

s 2 
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from the time we first met them, and on all occasions they behaved re- 
markably well, nor could we have seen less than two hundred and fifty of 
them. Our return is to be attributable to want of water alone, and it is 
impossible for me to describe the effects of the drought on animal as well 
as vegetable nature. The natives are wandering in the desert and it is 
melancholy to reflect on the necessity which obliges them to drink the 
stinking and loathsome water they do — birds sit gasping in the trees 
and are quite thin — the wild dog prowls about in the daytime unable 
to avoid us, and is as lean as he can be in a living state, while minor 
vegetation is dead, and the very trees are drooping. I have noticed all 
these things in my journal, I shall have the honour of submitting 
through you for the Governor's perusal and information on my return. 
Finally, I fear our expedition will not prove the way to any ultimate 
benefit, although it has been the means by which two very doubtful 
questions, the course of the Macquarie and the nature of our interior, 
have been solved ; for it is beyond doubt that the interior for 250 miles 
beyond its former known limits to the W.N.W, so far from being a 
shoal sea, has been ascertained not only to have considerable elevations 
upon it, but is in itself a table land to all intents and purposes and has 
scarcely water on its surface to support its inhabitants." 

The letter concludes with the following high testimony 
to Hume's services : — 

" I beg you will inform His Excellency the Governor, that I have on 
all occasions received the most ready and valuable assistance from Mr. 
Hume. His intimate acquaintance with the manners and customs of 
the natives, enabled him to enter into intercourse with them, and chiefly 
contributed to the peaceable manner in which we have journeyed, while 
his previous experience put it in his power to be of real use to me. I 
cannot but say he has done an essential service to future travellers, and 
to the Colony at large, by his conduct on all occasions since he has been 
with me, nor should I be doing him justice if I did not avail myself 
of the first opportunity of laying my sentiments before the Governor 
through you. I am happy to add that every individual of the party 
deserves my warmest approbation, and that they have one and all 
borne their distresses, trifling certainly, but still unusual with cheer- 
fulness and that they have at all times been attentive to their duty and 
obedient to their orders. The whole are in good health and eager 
again to start." 
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Governor Darling in his despatch, with which the above 
was sent, speaks highly of Hume, whom, he says, he 
" selected to accompany Captain Sturt." He also ex- 
presses warm appreciation of that gallant officer's high 
qualities, which his subsequent explorations so conspicu- 
ously brought out. 

In a letter of March 5th, the day after that on which 
the preceding one was written, Captain Sturt tells the 
Colonial Secretary: — 

" It having appeared to me that after discovering such a river as 
the one I have described in my letter of yesterday, His Excellency the 
Governor would approve of my endeavouring to regain it, there being 
a probability that it ultimately joins the Southern waters, I thought 
of turning of my steps to the Southward and westward, with a view to 
learn the nature of the country. I despatched Mr. Hume in that 
direction on Saturday last. He returned in three days after having 
gone about forty miles from the river and states that he crossed two 
creeks, the one about twenty five miles, the other about thirty two 
distance evidently the heads of the creeks we passed westward of the 
Marshes of the Macquarie. He adds, that, to the second creek the land 
was excellent but that on crossing it, he got on a red soil on which he 
travelled some miles further, until he saw a range of land, bearing 
from him S.W. by W., when knowing from the nature of the country 
around him and from the experience of our late journey that he could 
not hope to find a regular supply of fresh water in advance and that 
in the present dry state of the low lands, a movement such as I had 
contemplated would be impracticable, he returned." 

The letter goes on to state the explorer's intention to 
proceed towards the Castlereagh. He also reports that the * 
Macquarie had ceased to flow, and that the water is fast 
diminishing; also that the blacks had in one instance 
been troublesome. 

In a letter from Wellington Valley, dated April 6th, 
1829, to the Colonial Secretary at Sydney, Sturt says,— 
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" I am to add that having made the ' Castlereagh ' three days after our 
departure from Mount Harris we traced that stream to its junction with 
the ' Darling/ about one hundred miles to the Northward of the mount. 
It was however with extreme difficulty that we proceeded so far, in con- 
sequence of the dry state of the low lands. The Castlereagh was with- 
out water for a distance of thirty miles at a stretch, and we were obliged 
to search the country round for a supply. The creeks falling into the 
river from the Northward and eastward were dry and deserted by the 
native tribes, as far as we traced them up, and the country in those 
directions, was an unbroken level of alluvial soil, and stunted timber. 
On reaching the Darling we found the waters to be Salter than 
below." 

With Hume, Sturt crossed the river, and proceeded in a 
N.W. direction for some distance, through a " perfectly- 
level " country, which from the highest tree, which a man 
ascended, presented the appearance of a " boundless flat." 

The explorer relates, " It was impracticable for us in turn- 
ing homewards to retrace our steps up the Castlereagh. I 
therefore determined on running up a Central Creek which 
appeared to be directly below the Marshes of the Macquarie, 
as both Mr. Hume and myself were anxious to determine 
from whence it originated. We found in tracing it that it 
served to carry off the superfluous waters of that river in 
high floods, and was formed by the union of many channels 
from the reeds." It is further stated that " the superfluous 
waters of the Macquarie fall into a creek, (Morisset's Ponds 
of Mr. Oxley) striking nearly at right angles about eight 
miles above where the latter falls into the Castlereagh, 
which river forms a junction with the Darling about 12 
miles below to the W.N.W. at which it was perfectly 
dry." 

The letter terminates ^ith a description of the great 
drought of the period, and a commendation of Hume and 
all the party. 
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November 21st, 1829, Governor Darling writes to Sir 
George Murray, informing him of Sturt's departure upon 
his great journey, which threw so much light on the 
geography of Australia. It is remarkable how some of 
the conjectures indicated by the Governor were established 
as facts by the expedition. The following is the despatch 
given in full :— 

" Sib, — I have the honour to acquaint yon, that Captain Start, has 
proceeded on another expedition, directing his course to the River 
Miramhidgee, which lays to the southward, in order to ascertain whether 
that river joins the Darling, which he discovered on his late expedition, 
as he is induced to believe, or if it empties itself into the sea on the 
Southern Coast of the Colony. As the Miramhidgee is a river of some 
magnitude it will he satisfactory to he assured of its course and ter- 
mination, as well as of the nature of the country through which it runs. 
Should it unite with the Barling and proceed to any part of the Southern 
Coast, within a reasonable distance, it might, in the event of the land 
being of a good quality, prove an inducement to the settlement of that 
part of the country, as from the junction of two such considerable 
Rivers, there can be little doubt that the issue of these rivers would be 
navigable — a circumstance which alone would be important to settlers 
and might be the means of opening a direct and perhaps, an easy com- 
munication between Sydney and that part of the Colony. 

" I received information some time since, that there is a large lagoon 
in the neighbourhood of Gulf St. Vincent, and from the direction of 
the Darling, when Captain Sturt was obliged to discontinue tracing 
that river, it is not improbable that it falls into the lagoon or some 
part of the Gulf, with which J understand, the lagoon communicates. 
The result of the Expedition may be important to the Colony and as 
the expense of the equipment is trifling, I have not hesitated to avail 
myself of Captain Start's services, which have been cheerfully tendered 
on this occasion. 

" It may be proper to add, that the first object of the present expedi- 
tion is to trace the Miramhidgee — Should it not unite with the Darling, 
but terminate in a marsh as the Lachlan, which is not improbable, 
or as the Macquarie was supposed to do, until Captain Start's former 
expedition proved the contrary, I have in that case directed him to 
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endeavour to regain the Barling and pursue it as far as circumstances 
may render desirable. 

" I have the honor to b e &c 

" Ra. Dabling." 

We hear of Sturt's progress, in a letter from him to the 
Colonial Secretary at Sydney, of January 4th, 1831, — the 
date evidently wrongly copied for 1830, — from " Depot 
Morambidge, Long. 143° 45' 7" E., Lat. 34° 15 S." The 
explorer states, — "I arrived at this position on the 27th 
ult., after a long and in some respects a fatiguing journey 
of thirty-two days, since that on which I made the Moram- 
bidgee." Of this river — at first spelt variously — he says, — 

" If it did not in the first instance meet my expectations, its ap- 
pearance has been such during the subsequent stages as to encourage 
a hope that it will eventually be found to discharge itself into some 
larger stream or basin, since I cannot for a moment imagine that it 
meets the fate of the more northern streams. At our depot it is from 
two to two hundred and fifty feet broad with a depth that varies from 
twelve to twenty. Its banks are about nine feet high, and its current 
is at about a mile and a quarter per hour. Indeed, excepting under 
the firmest impression on my mind that it carries an uninterrupted 
channel below the marshes in front of us, which I previously examined, 
I should not have ordered the large boat to be built. I am not under 
any apprehension that our progress down the river will speedily 
terminate. 

" I shall order the party with the drays to remain at the depot for 
ten days after my departure, before the expiration of which time it is 
probable, I shall have some fresh communication to make in which 
case I shall detach the small boat with such additional intelligence 
as I shall have it r in njy power to give. Should you not how- 
ever hear further from me, you will conclude that I passed the line of 
communication without any check, and that I am making the best of 
my way to the coast, or down such other channel as I shall have 
found. 

" I cannot write in too high terms of the Upper Branches of the 
Morambidgee. With beautiful scenery they combine richness of soil, 
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a sufficiency of water and excellent grazing tracts. Alluvial flats con- 
tinue for more than one hundred and forty miles below Kudjiong — the 
station of Mr. O'Brien and to that distance there is an abundance of 
pasture behind them. Below the flats however, the plains take up 
the character of the more northern Interior. Their depressed situation 
causes those droughts under the effects of which vegetation has perished 
upon them. The only favorable point in which that part of the 
country can be viewed, is that the river gets a deeper bed, and becomes 
more navigable in flowing through it. The soil of this remote Interior 
is of the first description and is certainly preferable to that which in- 
tervenes between it and the upper Districts, but it is to the issue of this 
journey only that we must look for the importance that is to be attached 
to any local advantages on the Morambidge, which unfrequented and 
unimproved is still a noble feature in the country. 

" I beg you will inform His Excellency that I passed on the best 
terms with the natives and that I expect every facility will be afforded 
by them to the party about to return. I observe that they suffer ex- 
tremely from cold and that the country does not afford them means of 
procuring skins there being few animals in it ; if therefore it were 
possible to distribute a few Blankets among them, I am sure they would 
be most welcome presents for well meant services to me. 

" It is my intention to proceed down the river with a party of eight 
collectively and I am happy to state that on the reduced allowance, I 
shall have twelve weeks supply of flour and meat, after giving the men 
about to return, provisions for six weeks. I fear our sugar will soon 
be exhausted, but I do not think any other part of our stock will fail. 

" Should we make the Coast, I have little doubt it will be in less than 
a month, but should we take another course, it is probable we shall not 
return to the Depot till our provisions are entirely exhausted. Under 
existing circumstances therefore it may be as well to forward such further 
supplies as it may be considered we shall require, without loss of time 
from Sydney, and I should think the small dray with the pack animals 
will be sufficient for their conveyance. I shall leave instructions with 
Robert Harris as to the place at which I may be expected, beyond 
which it will not be necesary for him to advance. 

" I fear it will be too late to send a vessel round to Encounter Bay 
our most probable place of exit in the event of our succeeding in gain- 
ing the Coast, but I am led to think that His Excellency's foresight 
has ensured that assistance to us, in the event of our requiring it." 
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Sturt, who had the art of getting on well with every- 
body — blacks as well as whites— concludes by speaking in 
the highest terms of all his men, asking for the remission 
of the sentences of two of them who were prisoners. The 
carpenter, he states, " put the large boat together, in the. 
best manner, in four days, she being 25 feet in length 
by 5^ across the beam, and built a second of 13 feet in 
length from the forest within a week." 

The following letter, to the Chief Secretary of N. S. 
Wales, gives the very first report of the important dis- 
coveries of the expedition : — 

" Banks of the Murrumbidgee 
"20**^>rt7 1830. 

" Sib, — The departure of Mr. M'Leay for Sydney who is anxious to 
proceed homewards as speedily as possible affords me an earlier oppor- 
tunity than would otherwise have presented itself by which to make 
you acquainted with the circumstance of my return under Divine pro- 
tection, to the located Districts ; and I do myself the honor of annexing 
a brief account of my proceedings, since the last communication for 
the information of His Excellency the Governor, until such time as I 
shall have it in my power to give in a more detailed report. 

" On the 7th of January agreeably to the arrangements which had 
been made I proceeded down the Murrumbidgee in the whaleboat, 
with a complement of six hands independent of Mr. M'Leay and 
myself, holding the skiff in tow. The river for several days kept a 
general W.S.W. course ; it altered little in appearance, nor did any 
material change take place in the country upon its banks. The allu- 
vial flats had occasionally an increased breadth on either side of it, 
but the line of reeds was nowhere so extensive, as from previous ap- 
pearances I had been led to expect. About twelve miles from the 
Depot, we passed a large creek junction from the N.E. which from its 
locality, and from the circumstance of my having been upon it in the 
direction of them, I cannot but conclude originates in the marshes of 
the Lachlan. 

" On the 11th the Murrumbidgee became much encumbered with 
fallen timber, and its current was at times so rapid that I was under 
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considerable apprehension for the safety of the boats. The skiff had 
been upset on the 8th, and although I could not anticipate such an 
accident to the large boat, I feared she would receive some more 
serious and irremediable injury. On the 14th these difficulties increased 
upon us— The channel of the river became more contracted, and its 
current more impetuous. We had no sooner cleared one reach, than 
fresh and apparently insurmountable dangers presented themselves 
to us in the next. I really feared that every precaution would have 
proved unavailing against such multiplied embarrassments and that 
ere night we should have possessed only the wrecks of the expedi- 
tion. From this state of anxiety however we were unexpectedly 
relieved by our arrival at 2 p.m. at the termination of the Murrum- 
bidgee, from which we were launched into a broad and noble river, 
flowing from East to West at the rate of two knots and a half per hour, 
over a clear sandy bed of a medium width of from three to four 
hundred feet. 

"During the first stages of our journey upon this new river, 
which evidently had its rise in the mountains of the S.E. we made 
rapid progress to the W.N.W. through an unbroken and uninteresting 
country of equal sameness of feature and vegetation. On the 23rd, 
as the boats were proceeding down it, several hundreds of natives made 
their appearance upon the right bank, having assembled with preme- 
ditated purposes of violence. I was more surprised at this show of hos- 
tility, because we had passed on generally friendly terms not only 
with those on the Murrumbidgee but of the new river. Now how- 
ever emboldened by numbers they seemed determined on making the 
first attack, and soon worked themselves into a state of frenzy by loud 
and vehement shouting, as I observed that the water was shoaling 
fast, I kept in the middle of the stream and under the impression that 
it would be impossible for me to avoid a conflict, prepared for an obsti- 
nate resistance, but at the very moment when having arrived oppo- 
site to a large sand bank, on which they had collected, the foremost 
of the blacks had already advanced into the water, and I only awaited 
their nearer approach to fire upon them, their impetuosity was restrained 
by the most unlooked for and unexpected interference. They held 
back of a sudden and allowed us to pass unmolested — The boat how- 
ever almost immediately grounded on a shoal that stretched across the 
river, over which she was with some difficulty hauled into deeper water, 
when we found ourselves opposite to a large junction from the eastward, 
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little inferior to the river itself. Had I been aware of this circum- 
stance, I should have been more anxious with regard to my rupture 
with the natives, and I was now happy to find that most of them had 
laid aside their weapons and had crossed the junction, it appearing that 
they had previously been on a tongue of land by the junction of the 
two streams — I therefore landed among them, to satisfy their curiosity, 
and to distribute a few presents before I proceeded up it ; we were 
obliged to use the four oars to stem the current against us, but as soon 
as we had passed the mouth, got into deeper water and found easier 
pulling. The parallel in which we struck it and the direction from 
which it came, combined to assure me that this could be no other than 
the Darling. To the distance of two miles it retained a breadth of 
one hundred yards and a depth of twelve feet. Its banks were covered 
with verdure, and the trees overhanging them were of finer and larger 
growth than those on the new river by which we had approached it. 
The waters had a shade of green and were more turbid than those of 
its neighbour but they were perfectly sweet to taste. 

" Having satisfied myself on those points on which I was anxious, 
we returned to the junction to examine it more closely. 

" The angle formed by the Barling with the new river is so acute 
that neither can be said to be tributary to the other, but more impor- 
tant circumstances upon which it is impossible for me to dwell at the 
present moment, mark them as distinct Rivers which have been formed 
by nature for the same purposes in remote and opposite parts of the 
island. Not having as yet given a name to the latter, I availed 
myself of the opportunity of complying with the known wish of His 
Excellency the Governor, and at the same time in accordance with my 
own feelings as a soldier and distinguished it by that of ' Murray* 

" It had been my object to ascertain the decline of the vast plain 
through which the Murray flows, that I might judge of the probable 
fall of the waters of the interior but by the most attentive observa- 
tion I could not satisfy myself upon this point. The course of the 
Barling now confirmed my previous impression that it was to the 
South, which direction it was evident the Murray also struggled to 
preserve in the subsequent stages of our journey down it, from which 
it was thrown by a range of minor elevations into a more westerly 
one. We were carried as far as 139° 4$ 00" of longitude without 
descending below 34° 00' 00" in point of latitude in consequence of 
which I expected that the river would ultimately discharge itself, either 
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into St. Vincent's Gulf or that of Spencer, more specially as lofty 
ranges were visible in the direction of them, from the summit of the 
hills behind our camp on the 2nd of February, which I laid down as 
the Coast line bounding them. 

" A few days prior to the 2nd of February we had passed under 
some cliffs of partial volcanic origin and had immediately afterwards 
entered a limestone country of the most singular formation. The 
river although we had passed occasional rapids of the most dangerous 
kind had maintained a sandy character from our first acquaintance 
with it to the limestone division. It now forced itself through a 
glen of that rock of half a mile in width frequently striking pre- 
cipices of more than 20 feet perpendicular elevation, in which coral 
and fossil remains were beautifully embedded. On the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary it made away to the Eastward of South in reaches from two 
to four miles in length. It gradually lost its sandy bed and became 
deep, still and turbid ; the glen expanded into a valley, and the 
alluvial flats which had hitherto been of inconsiderable size became 
proportionately extensive. The Murray increased in breadth to more 
than four hundred yards, with a depth of twenty feet of water close 
into the shore and in fact formed itself into a safe and navigable stream 
for any vessels of the minor class. On the 6th the cliffs partially ceased 
and on the 7th they gave place to undulating and picturesque hills, 
beneath which thousands of acres of the richest flats extended, covered 
however with reeds and apparently subject to overflow af any unusual 
rise of the river. 

" It is remarkable that the view from the hills was always confined, 
we were apparently running parallel to a continuation of the ranges 
we had seen on the 2nd but they were seldom visible. The country 
generally seemed darkly wooded, and had occasionally swells upon it, 
but it was one of no promise ; the timber chiefly box and pine, being 
of a poor growth and its vegetation languid. On the 8th the hills 
upon the left wore a black appearance, and the few trees upon them 
were cut down as if by the prevailing winds. At noon we could not 
observe any land at the extremity of a reach we had just entered ; some 
gentle hills still continued to form the left bank of the river, but the 
right was hid from us by high reeds. I consequently landed to survey 
the country from the nearest eminence and found that we were just 
about to enter an extensive lake which stretched away to the S.W. 
the line of water meeting the horizon in that direction. Some tolerably 
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lofty ranges were visible to the westward at the distance of forty miles, 
beneath which that shore was lost in haze, a hill which I prejudged to 
be Mount Lofty bearing by compass S. 141 W. More to the North- 
ward the country was low and unbacked by any elevations. A bold 
promontory which projected into the lake at the distance of seven 
leagues ended the view to the South along the Eastern shore, between 
which and the river the land also declined. The prospect altogether 
was extremely gratifying and the lake appeared to be a fitting reservoir 
for the noble stream which had led us to it 

" In the evening we passed the entrance but a strong southerly 
wind heading us, we did not gain more than nine miles. In the morn- 
ing it shifted to the N.E. when we stood out for the promontory on a 
S.S.W. course. At noon we were abreast of it where a line of sand 
hummocks was a head scarcely visible in consequence of the great refrac- 
tion about them, but an open sea behind us from the N.N.W. to the 
N.N.E. points of the compass. A meridian altitude observed here 
placed us in 35° 25' 15" S. latitude. At one I changed our course 
a little to the westward, and at 4 p.m. entered an arm of the lake lead- 
ing W.S. W. On the point at the entrance some natives had assembled, 
but I could not communicate with them. They were. both painted and 
armed and evidently intended to resist our landing. Wishing, how- 
ever, to gain some information from them I proceeded a short dis- 
tance below their haunt and landed for the night in hopes that being 
peaceably disposed, they would have approached the tents, but as 
they kept aloof, we continued our journey in the morning. The water 
which had risen ten inches during the night had fallen again in the 
same proportion and we were stopped by shoals shortly after starting. 
In hopes that the return of the tide would have enabled us to float over 
them we waited for it very patiently but were ultimately obliged to 
drag the boat across the mud flat of more than a quarter of a mile into 
deeper water ; but after a run of about twenty minutes were again 
checked by sand banks. My endeavours to push beyond a certain point 
were unsuccessful, and I was at length under the necessity of landing 
upon the south shore for the night. Some small hummocks were behind 
us on the other side of which I had seen the ocean from our morning's 
position; and whilst the men were pitching the tents walked over 
them with Mr. M'Leay to the sea-shore, having struck the Coast at 
Encounter Bay, Cape Jervoise bearing by compass S. 81 W. distant 
three and four leagues and Kangaroo Island S.E. extremity S. 60° W. 
distant from nine to ten. 
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" Thirty-two days had elapsed since we had left the depot and I 
regretted in this stage of our journey that I could not with prudence 
remain an hour longer on the Coast than 'was necessary for me to deter- 
mine the exit of the lake. From the angle of the channel in which we 
were a bright sand hill was visible at about nine miles distant to the 
E.S.E. which it struck me was the eastern side of the passage com- 
municating with the ocean. Having failed in our attempt to proceed 
further in the boat and the appearance of the shoals at low water 
having convinced me of the impracticability of it, I determined on an 
excursion along the sea shore to the southward and eastward, in anxious 
hopes that it would be a short one, for as we had had a series of winds 
from S.W. which had now changed to the opposite quarter, I feared we 
should have to pull across the lake in our way homewards. I left the 
camp therefore at an early hour in company with Mr. M'Leay and 
Fraser, and at daybreak arrived opposite the sand bank I have men- 
tioned. Between us and it the entrance into the back water ran. The 
passage is at all periods of the tide rather more than a quarter of a mile 
in width, and is of sufficient depth for a boat to enter especially on the 
offside ; but a line of dangerous breakers in the bay will always prevent 
an approach to it from the sea except in the calmest weather, whilst 
the bay itself will always be a hazardous place for any vessel to enter 
under any circumstances ; so that it is to be regretted this discovery 
can never be of practical utility. 

" Having however satisfactorily concluded our pursuit we retraced 
our steps to the camp and again took the following bearings as we left 
the beach, the strand trending E.S.E. \ E. : — 

Kangaroo Island, S.E angle . . . S 60° W 

Low Rocky Point of Cape Jervoise . S 81° W 

Round Hill in centre of Range . . S 161° W 

Camp, distant one mile S 171° W 

Mount Lofty distant 40 miles . , . S 9° E 

" Before setting sail, a bottle was deposited between four and five feet 
deep in a mound of soft earth and shells, close to the spot on which 
the tent had stood, which contained a paper of the names of the party, 
together with a simple detail of our arrival and departure. 

" It appeared that the good fortune, which had hitherto attended us 
was still to continue for the wind which had been contrary chopped 
round to the S.W. and ere sun set we were again in the mouth of the 
river, having run from fifty to sixty miles under as much canvas as 
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the boat would bear, and with a heavy swell daring the greater part of 
the day. 

" The lake which has thus terminated our journey is from fifty to sixty 
miles in length and from thirty to forty in width. With such an ex- 
panse of water I am correct in stating its medium depth at four feet. 
There is a large bite on it to the S.E. and a beautiful and extensive 
bay to the N.W. At about seven miles from the mouth of the river 
its waters are brackish and at twenty one miles they are quite salt 
whilst seals frequent the lower parts. Considering this lake to be of 
sufficient importance and in anticipation that its shores will during 
her reign, if not at an earlier period be peopled by some portion 
of her subjects, I have called it in well meant loyalty ' The Lake 
Alexandrina* 

" It is remarkable that the Murray has few tributaries below the 
Darling. It receives one however of considerable importance from the 
S.E. to which I have given the name of the ' Lindesay' as a mark of 
respect to my commanding officer and in remembrance of the many 
acts of kindness I have received at his hands. 

" Having dwelt particularly on the nature of the country through 
which the expedition has passed in the pages of my journal it may be 
unnecessary for me to enter into any description of it in this place 
further than to observe that we carried the lime stone down to the very 
coast and that although the country in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
Alexandrina must from local circumstances be rich in point of soil, 
the timber upon it is of stunted size and that it appears to have suffered 
from drought, though not to the same extent with the eastern coast. 
It is evident however that its vicinity to high lands does not altogether 
exempt it from such periodical visitations ; still I have no doubt that 
my observations upon it will convince His Excellency the Governor that 
it is well worthy of a closer and more attentive examination than I 
had it in my power to make. 

" In a geographical point of view I am happy to believe that the 
result of this expedition has been conclusive and that combined 
with the late one it has thrown much light upon the nature of the 
interior of the vast island ; that the decline of waters as far as the 
parallel of 139° E. is to the South and that the Darling is to the N.E. 
as the Murray is to the S.E. angle of the coast, the main channel by 
which the waters of the central ranges are thrown or discharged into 
one great reservoir. 

" Our journey homewards was only remarkable for its labour ; in 
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conclusion therefore it remains for me to add that we reached the 
depot on the 23rd of March. 

" Our sugar failed us on the 18th of February, and our salt provisions 
in consequence of the accident which happened to the skiff on the 8th 
March ; so that from the above period we were living on a reduced 
ration of flour, and as we took few fish and were generally unsuccessful 
with our guns the men had seldom more than their bread to eat. I 
regretted to observe that they were daily falling off and that although 
unremitting in their exertions, they were well nigh exhausted ere we 
reached the Murrumbidgee. 

" We were from sunrise to five o'clock on the water, and from the 
day that we left the depot to that of our return we never rested upon 
our oars. We were thirty nine days gaining the depdt from the coast 
against a strong current in both rivers, being seven more than it took 
us to go down. From the depot to this station we had seventeen days 
hard pull making a total of eighty eight, during which time we could 
not have travelled over less than two thousand miles. I was under 
the necessity of stopping short on the 10th inst., and of detaching two 
men for the drays, which happily arrived on the 17th, on which day 
our stock of flour failed us. Had I not adopted this plan, the men 
would have become too weak to have pulled up to Pondebodgerry, and 
we should no doubt have suffered some privations. 

" This detail I am sure, will speak more in favour of the men com- 
posing the party than anything I can say. I would most respectfully 
recommend them all to His Excellency's notice, and I beg to assure him 
that during the whole of this arduous journey, they were cheerful 
zealous and obedient. They had many harassing duties to perform, 
and their patience and temper were often put to severe trials by the 
natives of whom we could not have seen fewer than four thousand on 
the Murray alone. 

" I am to refer His Excellency the Governor to Mr. M'Leay for any 
more immediate information he may require — to whom I stand indebted 
on many points — and not less in the anxiety he evinced for the success 
of the undertaking than in the promptitude with which he assisted in 
the labours attendant on our return and his uniform kindness to the 
men. 

" I have the honour to subscribe myself sir 

" Your most obdt. humble servant 
" Charles Stuet, Capt, of the 39th Regt 
"The Hon. the Col. Sec." 

VOL. I, T 
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Sturt, in his book/ graphically describes the discovery 
of the Murray. After detailing the difficulties and dangers 
the party had experienced in their course down the Mur- 
rumbidgee, he says,— 

" The men looked anxiously out ahead ; for the singular change in 
the river had impressed on them an idea, that we were approaching 
its termination, or near some adventure. On a sudden the river took 
a general southern direction, but in its tortuous course, swept round 
to every point of the compass with the greatest irregularity. We were 
carried at a fearful rate down its gloomy and contracted banks, and in 
such a moment of excitement, had little time to pay attention to the 
country through which we were passing. It was, however, observed, 
that calybeate-springs were numerous close to the water's edge. At 
3 p.m. Hopkinson called out that we were approaching a junction, 
and in less than a minute afterwards, we were hurried into a broad and 
noble river. 

" It is impossible for me to describe the effect of so instantaneous a 
change of circumstances upon us. The boats were allowed to drift 
along at pleasure, and such was the force with which we had been shot 
out of the Morumbidgee, that we were carried nearly to the bank 
opposite its embouchure, whilst we continued to gaze in silent 
astonishment on the capacious channel we had entered ; and when we 
looked for that by which we had been led into it, we could hardly 
believe that the insignificant gap that presented itself to us was, in- 
deed, the termination of the beautiful and noble stream, whose course 
we had thus successfully followed. I can only compare the relief we 
experienced to that which the seaman feels on weathering the rock 
upon which he expected his vessel would be struck — to the calm which 
succeeds moments of feverish anxiety, when the dread of danger is 
succeeded by the certainty of escape." 

It is well that the rapids did not lead to a Niagara at the 
junction of the rivers. 

"With a despatch to Viscount Goderich, dated April 10th, 
1831, Governor Darling sends Sturt's letter — which had 

* "Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia," 
vol. ii. 
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been published as a Government Order in Sydney, on 
May 10th, 1830 — explaining that the delay in sending it 
was occasioned by the absence of Captain Sturt, in Norfolk 
Island, by whom he had hoped it would have been revised 
and corrected. The Governor speaks in high terms of the 
services of the gallant explorer, and the importance of his 
discoveries, and recommends that the payment of the 
expenses of the equipment should be authorized :— " The 
value of stores supplied to the first expedition, 2,04*1. 15s. 9d. 
Second ditto, 265£ 19*. 4frf." 

In writing to Sir George Murray, March 28th, 1831, 
Governor Darling refers to the displeasure of the Surveyor- 
General, Major Mitchell, at not having been sent out to 
explore, and intimates that the other duties of his office 
must have been neglected had he been employed on such a 
service. The despatch proceeds :— 

" I thought at the time, that I had myself rendered some service, in 
inducing Captain Start and Mr. Cunningham, to undertake their first 
expeditions ; they certainly, had performed a most important one in 
making known two considerable tracts of country hitherto unexplored 
and which, in Captain Sturt's case in particular, was only accomplished 
by the most persevering determination to effect his object ; and in 
which he suffered the severest privations to the great injury of his 
health. I do not hesitate to say, that Major Mitchell could not have 
performed these* services in a more complete or advantageous manner, 
and I shall leave you to judge of my disappointment by the despatch 
acknowledging the receipt of Captain Sturt's and Mr. Cunningham's re- 
ports, that I was not authorised to express on the part of His Majesty's 
Government one word in commendation of the important services they 
had rendered. 

"Previous to the receipt of your despatches above alluded to, 
Captain Sturt again proceeded as soon as his health permitted, on a 
second expedition to the Southward, where his discoveries were of a 
very important nature. There still remains much to be done in that 
quarter and feeling, as I do, a very warm interest in the success of the 

T 2 
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Colony, I would earnestly recommend the subject to your immediate 
attention, hoping that such arrangements may be made for this service, 
as the importance of it appears to merit .... 

" The last discovery of Captain Sturt is beyond all comparison, the 
most important that has ever been made in this Colony, a water 
communication having been discovered from the settled districts to 
Encounter Bay on the South Coast . . . ." 

In a letter, written on his return to London, Sturt thanks 
Lord Goderich for approbation of his services, which he had 
received in an extract of a despatch sent him by Governor 
Bourke. 

In a letter to Mr. Hay, February 17th, 1831, Governor 
Darling says,— 

" You will excuse me for observing in reference to the last paragraph 
of your letter, that you appear to have been misinformed ; precise 
boundaries being established, beyond which settlers are not allowed to 
receive grants or to lease land ; but it is impossible to prevent their 
sending their cattle to graze beyond those limits. 

" You will be satisfied of my disposition to encourage settlers to 
establish themselves to the Southward, when you are informed, that an 
expedition was sent more than twelve months ago, in order to ascer- 
tain the possibility of opening a communication in that direction— 
the result was most satisfactory, but Captian Sturt, the officer charged 
with this service, having immediately after his return been sent to 
Norfolk Island, I have not yet been enabled to transmit a complete 
report of his proceedings. If interested in this matter, you will find a 
sketch of his operations in a Government Order, in the enclosed 
Gazette, and I shall be glad to find that the result is satisfactory to 
you." 

The next intelligence from Lake Alexandrina, after Sturt 
visited it, is of a melancholy character — namely, the 
murder by the natives of Captain Barker of the 39th 
Regiment, who had been sent to complete the examination 
of the mouth of the Murray. The occurrence is described 
in a printed Government Order of May 23rd, 1831, for- 
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warded to Lord Goderich by Governor Darling, in a 
despatch of June 4th, 1831. The Governor had intended 
sending the unfortunate officer as Government Resident 
to New Zealand. The Order, like the letter, speaks highly 
of his services, and, after stating that Captain Barker had 
shown himself well qualified for his duties by his conduct 
at Baffles Bay, goes on to say that the settlement at King 
George's Sound, of which he had been in command, — 

"Having been lately placed under the government of Western 
Australia, Captain Barker was requested, when returning to Sydney, 
to ascertain whether there was any communication between the Lake 
(* Alexandrina') lately discovered by Captain Sturt, and Gulf St. 
Vincent .... 

" Having ascertained that there was no passage from the Lake into 
the Gulf, Captain Barker became anxious to discover whether there 
was not a more practicable communication with the sea on the 
Southern Coast than the outlet to Encounter Bay, found by Captain 
Sturt ; and being desirous of examining the shore to the eastward of the 
outlet for this purpose, he proposed to some of the party, being himself 
unwell at the time, to swim to the opposite side, which being declined, 
as they could not take any arms with them, he secured his compass on 
his head and swam across. He was observed after this until he gained 
the summit of a sand hill, which he descended, and was not afterwards 



The party did not cross over, but, after waiting for 
twenty-four hours at a rendezvous appointed by Captain 
Barker, returned to their vessel, and proceeded to Cape 
Jervis. Some of them, on coming back to the outlet, were 
informed " by some natives whom they met at that place 
that Captain Barker had been watched on his landing, and 
followed, without being perceived, by three natives, who 
treacherously put him to death, with their spears, and then 
threw the body into the sea/' 

The Rev. Richard Greaves, Vicar of Deddington, Oxford- 
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shire, and a Mr. James Dixon, jun., write respectively on 
January 4th and 7th, 1831, to the Secretary of State, 
recommending the formation of a settlement at Lake 
Alexandrina, for the transportation of the machine 
breakers. 

When very unwell in London, Sturt writes, January 8th, 
1883, to the Colonial Office, saying, — 

" Under the impression that I shall never be enabled to complete it, 
and in hopes that it may some time or other be of use 1 forward to 
yon an unfinished plan of the River Murray. It is laid down as 1 
accurately traced it by compass, without reference to daily observations 
and was only intended as a guide for a more perfect map. It is, how- 
ever, a faithful copy of my field sheets, nor is there a single bend 
of that tortuous river, a rock or tributary a creek or a cliff omitted. 
It may serve as an office record at least, and I have deeply to regret 
that I may never perhaps assist in tracing another." 

For interest, adventure, peril, and difficulties manfully 
overcome, the expedition down the Murray could not be 
easily excelled. Among the number of explorations which 
have since taken place, in Australia and other parts of the 
globe, it is, however, comparatively forgotten; but the 
remaining survivor of the party, now Sir George Macleay, 
is entitled to be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
living heroea of exploration. Considering how completely 
the vast regions which he and his comrades were the first 
to traverse, have become colonized, it seems an age 
since the great feat, in which he bore such a leading part, 
was accomplished, and almost incredible that one who 
took part in it should still be a hale, active man. His 
leader, Captain Sturt, one of the finest of explorers, died on 
June 16th, 1869, at Cheltenham, certainly without having 
received the full reward of his merits. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

majob Mitchell's joubney thbough "austbalia felix." 

Mitchell's Darling Explorations — His first letter describing journey 
through Victoria — Account from his book — Route up the Murray 
—Swan Hill — Mount Hope — The Yarrayne — Barrabungale — The 
Loddon — The Avoca — Glowing description of country — The Gram- 
pians — Ascent of Mount William — Mount Zero — The Wimmera— 
Mount Arapiles — Twenty-seven lakes — The Glenelg — Row down 
to sea — The Wannon — Mount Eckersley — Surprise on finding 
settlement at Portland — Pursuit of a whale — Mount Clay — Ascents 
of Mount Napier — Mount Abrupt— Mitchell goes forward with 
part of expedition — The Pyrenees — Mount Cole ascended — Mount 
Greenock — Mount Byng — Excursion to and ascent of Mount Mace- 
don — View of Port Phillip— Comical mode of getting rid of 
troublesome natives — The Goulhurn — A friendly emu — The Ovens 
— The Murray crossed— Settled country reached— Arrival of 
Stapylton's division of Expedition — Piper — Tommy-came-First 
and Tommy-came-Last. 

Cabbying out the design of giving the very earliest 
particulars extant respecting the different explorations of 
Victoria, the despatches, deposited in the Eecord Office, in 
which Major, afterwards Sir Thomas Mitchell's discoveries 
were first announced, must now be introduced to the reader. 
It is desirable that this should first be done, although 
Mitchell, like Sturt, has recorded his explorations in two 
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interesting Volumes, from which we shall afterwards extract 
some additional facts and important descriptions. 

Mitchell's investigations leading up to the great expe- 
dition, in which he so completely traversed Victoria, are 
contained in the few following extracts which precede his 
letter narrating its chief incidents. 

In a despatch to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, dated July 19th, 1835, Governor Sir 
Richard Bourke states that, "in compliance with the 
suggestions contained in Lord Goderich's despatch of 18th 
March, 1832, the Surveyor- General (Major Mitchell) ac- 
companied by the Colonial Botanist, an assistant-surveyor, 
and twenty-one men, has proceeded on an expedition into 
the interior of the Colony for the purpose of ascertaining 
the course of the River Darling," that " the expense of the 
equipment may be taken at 944/. 1*. h\d." and that "the 
party was last heard of on the borders of the located part 
of Colony beyond Bathurst, on the 8th May last." 

A copy of Major Mitchell's letter of instructions accom- 
panies the despatch. From this it appears that Mr. James 
Larmer was second in command, that the party was ordered 
to be provisioned for five months, and to be supplied " with 
seven horses, fifty oxen, four drays, two carts, three tents, 
and two boats." The object of the expedition was to trace 
the Darling ; and should it turn out that the stream, 
the junction of which with the Murray Sturt discovered, 
was not that river, Mitchell was also directed to follow it 
up. These instructions being carried out, the party was 
to return to Sydney by the most convenient route. 

In a despatch of October 12th, 1835, Sir Richard Bourke 
informs Lord Glenelg of the return of Major Mitchell's 
expedition to trace the Darling. The Governor states 
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that, " It seems probable that the River Darling flows into 
the Murray at the point indicated by Captain Sturt, but 
the fact has not been determined when Major Mitchell found 
it necessary to retrace his steps towards the Colony. It is 
my intention therefore to employ another exploring Party 
to complete what has been left undone." In a reply of 
March, 1836, the Secretary of State expresses approval of 
this intention, and regret at the loss of Mr. Richard Cun- 
ningham, the Government Botanist, who had wandered 
from Mitchell's party and been murdered by the blacks. 
Enclosed with the despatch of October 12th, Governor 
Bourke sent the Supplement to the " Government Gazette " 
of September 19th, 1835, containing a printed copy of 
Mitchell's report, dated September 4th. The explorer 
endeavoured to proceed down the river in boats, but found 
it too shallow. He surveyed the river in the vicinity of 
Fort Bourke ; and Mr. Larmer, the second in command, 
discovered the outlet of the waters of the Macquarie into 
the Darling. 

On March 15th, 1836, Sir R. Bourke informs Lord 
Glenelg that he has carried out his intention, declared in 
the despatch of October 12th, of sending another party to 
complete the exploration which had been commenced, and 
that, — 

"The Surveyor-General has accordingly just left Sydney for the 
interior. He is instructed to finish the tracing of the Darling and upon 
reaching the Murray into which there is little doubt the Darling falls, to 
return by the Murray to the located parts of the Colony. Sturt, it will 
be remembered entered the Murray from the Morrumbidge, and no part 
of the former river above that junction has been traced, unless it should 
have happened that Messrs. Hume and Hovell crossed upon it in 1824. 
If the instructions with which the Surveyor-General is furnished (a 
copy is transmitted) be successfully executed, a considerable addition 
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will be made to the geography of the Colony in the direction which it 
is most useful to explore. There is reason to believe that the country 
on both banks of the Murray and generally between the Australian 
Alps and the Morrumbidgee contains fine pastoral tracts well watered 
by streams issuing from those mountains whose summits in one part 
are usually covered with snow. The Eastern side of these mountains 
is already celebrated as an admirable grazing country. The downs 
near Port Phillip have lately become well known for the excellent 
pasture they afford to sheep. The course pursued by Hovell and 
Hume in 1824 discovered a great extent of rich land. The general 
feature and character of the vast extent of country contained within 
the course of the Morrumbidgee and the sea from Lake Alexandrina 
by Wilson's Promontory and Cape Howe to the 35th parallel of 
latitude on the Eastern Coast of New Holland may be in a great 
measure finally determined by this expedition. In like manner the 
geographical knowledge of a large portion of the country to the north- 
ward of the Morrumbidgee will have been completed by tracing the 
Bogan into the Darling and the Darling into the Murray. 

" In the despatch before referred to I stated that a map and copy of 
the Surveyor-General's Journal would be immediately forwarded to your 
Lordship according to Instructions. I regret to say that I have not 
been able to procure a copy from that officer, who has pleaded other 
business as the cause of his Journal not being copied or made out from 
the notes he took whilst in the field." 

In a despatch of November 15th, 1836, Governor Bourke 
encloses the "New South Wales Government Gazette," 
published at Sydney November 5th, which contains the 
following letter to the Colonial Secretary from Major 
Mitchell. Sir Richard says, " Major Mitchell has estab- 
lished the correctness of the surmise of Captain Sturt that 
the River Darling ran into the Murray, and he has traced 
upwards some part of the latter river from where it is 
joined by the Murrumbidgee. He has also gone over and 
will be able to lay down and describe a very rich and well 
watered country, deserving as he thinks the name of 
'Australia Felix/ » 
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" Camp on the River Murrwmbidgee, in Lat. 
"36° 7' 11" S., Long. 47° 27' 40" E. 
" 24>tk October, 1836. 

" Sib, — Having proceeded into the interior for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the further course of the Kiver Darling to its supposed 
junction with the River Murray, and the course of the Murray up- 
wards, according to the instructions I received in March last ; I have 
now the honor to report the result of the expedition for the information 
of His Excellency the Governor, having this day reached this River with 
a portion of my party after a successful and highly interesting journey. 

"When I arrived at Buree (the point whence the last expedition also 
left the settled districts) the channels of streams in which we had then 
found water, in a season of unusual drought, were quite dry, and I was 
informed that below a certain point there were no ponds, even in the 
bed of the River Lachlan. My intended route was the same as that 
which I wished to have followed last year, namely : — to pursue the River 
as far as Mount Granard and then travel westward, as the nature of 
the country permitted, towards the River Darling. 

" When I reached Mount Granard I found less of a mountain range 
extending westward than I had expected, and although we procured 
abundance of water on its summit (where I passed a night), and that 
numerous hills as promising as it was, in this respect, appeared to the 
westward, the season was so extremely dry, that I considered it safer, 
with such a party in charge, to rely on the ponds in the Lachlan, at 
least some way further ; especially as I had observed from the hills, a 
branch of that River, as it seemed, leading in a very favorable direction 
over the lower country. 

" After we had descended along the bank of the Lachlan about sixty 
miles further, water became very scarce ; the natives having a name 
for each hole or ' quawy! I was then induced to quit its banks, on 
the assurance of an old native that he could find me water in the 
direction in which I wished to proceed to the Darling. 

" At the end of the first day's journey on quitting the Lachlan, we 
reached the Northern Channel, but found it dry ; and although the 
old man procured a few quarts, some miles beyond, we passed the night 
without finding any for the cattle ; and next morning the chiefs of a 
Tribe, then among the hills beyond, came forward to assure me that 
all there was dried up. My guide, however persisted, and was desirous 
we should go on ; but although I was satisfied that in common seasons 
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I might have found water there, I thought it might be in too parched 
a state then after two seasons of drought. 

"In so precarious an enterprise, as our further progress thus 
appeared to be, merely on account of water, I adopted what I considered 
the alternative by which we should incur least risk, namely : — that of 
pursuing the course of the Lachlan to the Murrumbidgee, and that of 
this River to the Murray, and thence to survey the Darling upwards 
with a light party. 

" I must here mention that before I determined on this plan, I had 
ascertained from the natives the identity of the River explored by me 
last year, with that which joins the Murray from the Northward. I 
was consequently desirous to get through the survey of that barren 
and unpromising country as soon as possible, in hopes that in pro- 
ceeding up the Murray, we might make discoveries more equal to the 
expectations raised by such an expedition. 

" On descending the Lachlan, we frequently travelled along its 
banks all day without seeing any water in its bed, passing the night 
without any ; and, near the place where Mr. Oxley buried a bottle, 
I travelled three days, and passed two nights, without finding any, 
during a ride of one hundred and twenty miles with a party on horse- 
back. There the Lachlan spreads into several branches, but these 
unite a short way below, where we found the channel as deep and 
well defined as it was above ; and near the junction of this river with 
the Murrumbidgee, the water-holes in its bed were deep and numerous. 

" Relying on Arrowsmith's map (to which I am referred by the 
instructions), I passed the junction of the Murrumbidgee with the 
Murray without being aware of it. But a branch of the former River 
presented so favorable a position for a depot Camp, in which I wished 
to leave Mr. Stapylton with the heavy part of our equipment, that I 
immediately took it up, leaving there the drays, boats, and most 
of the cattle and provisions in that officer's charge, with f eight men, 
while I proceeded forward with a lighter party in order to complete 
the survey of the Darling. 

" By this arrangement, my party was in better trim to deal with the 
savage natives whom we were likely to meet ; while the cattle left at 
the dep6t, and which were already exhausted by a long journey, were 
refreshed for continuing it into the Southern country on my return from 
the Darling. 
. " During my first day's journey from the depot, I made the bank 
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of the Murray, below the junction of the branch of the Murrumbidgee, 
and we subsequently encamped, where the breadth of this river was 
165 yards. On the following day we were compelled to make a detour 
by an ana-branch of this River, and thus came upon a fine Lake full 
sixteen miles in circumference." 

A portion of the letter at this point, relating to an 
Encounter with the blacks, which was subsequently the sub- 
ject of an inquiry before the Executive Council at Sydney, 
is omitted from the copy first published. The extract as 
well as the proceedings, which have no bearing upon our 
history, appear in the "New South Wales Government 
Gazette " of January 21st, 1837. 

" I found the Eiver Darling of considerable width, at, and for six 
miles above its junction with the Murray, from which the backwater 
extended fifteen miles up. But, above that point, the channel seemed 
scarcely so wide as it was where I had explored it above. It con- 
tained so little water, that at my last camp I stepped across its bed 
dry shod; a little water only dropping over the smooth bottom, seemed 
the effect of the rain fallen just before. This Eiver exactly resembled 
the Lachlan in its woods, course, and in the character of its banks — 
the latter being peculiar to these two Eivers only. The sole difference 
is, that the Darling is on a rather larger scale. The Country, on both 
banks was of the same barren description as that I have seen above, 
or if possible, worse, for the arid red sands and thick scrubs approached 
the Banks of the Eiver leaving little room for grass. As soon, there- 
fore, as I recognized the points of a range previously intersected, and 
thus ascertained the identity of the Upper and Lower Darling, I 
hastened to rejoin Mr. Stapylton at the depdt. From the natives we 
learnt that other Lakes similar to Lake Benanee existed in the country 
northward from the Murray, especially a large one named ' Coniowra ;' 
— and that the Darling tribe came across the country from that Eiver 
to the Benanee Lake, without passing along the Bank of the Darling. 

" As I made the junction of the Eivers Darling and Murray, in 
longitude 142° 3' 36" east, or upwards of a degree more to the east- 
ward, than it appears to be in Arrowsmith's map published in 1832, my 
movement from the dep6t point will appear less of a detour on my map, 
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than by that map might be supposed. And the longitude of the junc- 
tion of the Murrumbidgee near my depdt being also more to the east- 
ward than it is in that map ; (being 143° 2CK 36" east) I had less 
reason to regret the season of drought, whieh had compelled me to 
pursue a route which a previous knowledge of the localities was alone 
wanting, to have proved the most eligible for the accomplishment of 
both objects of the expedition. 

" I found that Mr. Stapylton and party had remained during the 
whole period of my absence unmolested. The waters of the Murrum- 
bidgee had risen, and the branch on which I had fixed the depdt was 
full and flowing — so that it was necessary, in order to rejoin that party, 
to swim our horses across. 

" From the Depot Camp to the junction of the Murrumbidgee and 
Murray, the distance was eight miles over firm ground ; and at two 
miles below the junction (by the Eiver) I moved the whole party across 
the Murray, with a view to proceed up that Eiver, according to the 
second part of my instructions. 

" We had not proceeded far up this Eiver before the country on its 
banks appeared much better than any we had seen lower down. 
Grassy plains extended some way from the river, but were limited 
by sand hills, covered with cypress trees and scrub. We crossed vari- 
ous broad Lagoons apparently the beds of ana-branches of the Eiver 
in seasons of high flood. After several days' travelling (nearly south- 
ward) reeds appeared in extensive fiats along the Eiver ; and in longi- 
tude 143° 40 E., the course of the Eiver being from tlufS.E., the 
reeds extended eastward to the horizon. The mean distance of the 
bergs of sand hills covered with pine which limited the reedy flat, 
was there about eight miles across. 

" We soon passed the region of reeds, which gradually disappearing 
as we ascended, were replaced by grassy plains. 

" We reached the junction of a Eiver which I took to be that of the 
Twisden (or Goulburn) of Mr. Hume, in latitude 35° 19 1 43" south, 
longitude 143° 41' 15" east. A clear grassy hill which I named Swan 
Hill, marks this junction, which takes place close under it. The banks 
of this Eiver were so soft and steep, and wood was so scarce there, that 
the cattle could not be watered without danger, nor could firewood be 
procured; on one frosty night in particular when the river unex- 
pectedly brought us to a stop, when we had nearly reached the larger 
one beyond, whose whole course was distinguished by lines of lofty 
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trees, as on most Rivers. These, so distinctly different, flowed for many 
miles very near each other, each River preserving the same character 
throughout. 

" In this vicinity, we came upon a very singular formation, consisting 
of numerous Lakes of salt or brackish water, and which were enclosed 
by semi-circular ridges on their eastern shores. The largest of these 
Lakes was named ' Boga,' and was six miles in circumference. The 
River floods having reached this by a small channel, the water in it 
was sweet, and it was peopled by a very savage tribe, who refused 
to give us any information, throwing spears at Piper, who shot one of 
them. 

"Beyond 'Boga' Lake we crossed some very fine plains, but the 
main channel of the River we were endeavouring to explore, was no 
longer accessible nor even visible, from the numerous branches, and 
still reaches which intersected the alluvial margin which appeared to 
be very broad. 

" Following the general course of the River, we next entered on a 
tract remarkable for extensive forests of box, with occasional intervals 
of open grassey plain. It was watered by chains of ponds in deep 
channels, whose meandering course, through a perfectly level country, 
seemed to pursue no particular direction. From what I afterwards 
observed on higher plains, I conclude that these waters are derived from 
the floods of the river, and that these, spreading into branches of minor 
depth, thus water the level country. 

" Turning more towards the river, we passed alternately over grassy 
plains, through belts of lofty Gum trees — the beds of broad lagoons. 
Nearer the river deep reaches of still water cut off all access to it, so 
that we could only trace its general course. The highest point at 
which we found it accessible before turning south, being in latitude 
35° 55' 35", longitude 144° 35' 38" east. 

" The extreme western point of a range then appearing in the 
Southern horizon, 1 proceeded towards it anxious to know more of the 
country back from the River. The view I obtained from that summit 
induced me to direct our course southward, with the intention of re- 
turning across the heads of the Murray further to the Eastward where 
I hoped the hills might afford me the means of extending the survey 
across the adjacent country ; I perceived from the height a distant 
line of lofty trees, which seemed to mark the course of another River ; 
beyond were the summits of very distant hills, verdant plains variegated 
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with clumps, and lines of trees extending westward to the horizon ; 
the whole seeming good pasture land. 

" At about thirty miles from the hill, and on the 144th degree of 
longitude, we reached a deep but narrow stream, flowing between high 
and grassy banks, to the westward, at the rate of one mile and a half 
per hour. The aboriginal name of this River is the ' Yarrayne ; ' the 
plains beyond it were five miles in breadth and of the best description. 
Forests of Black-butted Gum, and Casuarina, then extended back to the 
mountains and forest hills ; in these forests, instead of novelty, we 
found the Blue Mountain Parrot, and other birds common near Sydney, 
many of the plants also which grow in Cumberland. 

" • Barrabungale,' a lofty mountain of granite, was the chief point 
of the range, but on ascending it, the weather was unfavorable for my 
observations ; a group of open forest hills were connected with Barra- 
bungale, they enclosed vallies richly covered with grass and all well 
watered. We passed over many fine tracts sheltered by open forest 
hills, and crossed various fine streams, all flowing westward. At 
length, on the 11th of July, I discovered the summit of a noble moun- 
tain range of broken and picturesque outline, and by subsequent 
survey I found that this was the predominant feature of that vast 
territory lying between the River Murray and the Southern Coast, giving 
birth to numerous streams of convenient width and constant current, 
by which the surrounding country is watered abundantly. These 
Grampians of the South are situated between 36° 52' and 37° 38' of 
south latitude, and between 142° 25' and 142° 47' of east longitude 
the latter being the longitude of Mount William, the highest and most 
eastern summit, and on which I passed a night, vainly hoping that the 
clouds would rise above it. 

" Situated thus centrically, this lofty mass, so essential to water the 
lower country, presents no impediment like the coast ranges of the 
settled district to the formation of roads, and the progress of coloniza- 
tion. 

" The principal river flowing under the north side of these moun- 
tains is the ' Wimmera,' which has no steep banks, and appears to be 
a very constant stream. I explored its course to the 142° of longitude, 
when it turned to the north-west, leaving me in a country covered 
with circular lakes, in all of which the water was salt or brackish. 
These had semicircular ridges on the eastern side, as in those of Boga, 
on the Murray, and the land about them was in general very good and 
grassy, its mean elevation above the sea being about 580 feet. 
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" From the continued rainy weather the earth was in a very soft 
state, and this at length became a most serious impediment to the pro- 
gress of the expedition, the party being unable, even with the greatest 
exertion,, to proceed through the mud, above three miles a day. But 
for this, I might have returned at least two months ago. 

" When we gained the head of a small ravine falling towards the 
principal river rising in the Grampians, we found firmer ground, and 
our progress was much better, although still occasionally impeded by 
the soft and boggy state of the earth. 

" The river, which I named the ' Glenelg,' flows first westward, and 
then southward, entering the sea at the deepest part of the bay between 
Cape Northumberland and Cape Bridgewater. I explored the last 
fifty miles of its course in the boats, having left Mr. Stapylton with a 
depdt, for I had good reason to hope that it led to some important 
estuary ; the average width was 100 yards, the mean depth 4 fathoms. 
In this hope I was, however, disappointed, for the river terminated in 
a shallow basin within the sand hummocks of the coast, the outlet 
being between two low rocky heads, but choked up with the sands of 
the beach. 

" In the higher part of the Glenelg the rock over which it flows is 
granite, but after it passes through a ridge of primitive sandstone 
covered with forests of iron-bark (and which forms there a kind of coast 
range) the banks consist wholly of a secondary limestone. The soft 
state of the earth had rendered our progress by land almost hopeless 
when I launched the boats on the Glenelg, but on quitting that river 
with the party, I succeeded in recrossing the Iron-bark range with the 
drays, by following up a tributary flowing to the Glenelg from the east- 
ward. The difficulty of this movement was much increased, by nume- 
rous swampy creeks and swamps which we had to cross. The eastern 
part of the range is highest, and on the higher parts, where the basis of 
the soil is trap-rock, the enormous growth and thickness of the trees 
presented a new impediment to the progress of our drays, the fallen 
timber covering so much of the surface. The trees, consisting of 
Stringy-bark and Blue-gum, were many of them six feet, and some as 
much as eight feet in diameter. 

" Beyond this range, which terminates in Cape Bridgewater, I ex- 
pected to have found some considerable river entering the sea at Port- 
land Bay : I found only, however, three small rivers, which I named 
the * Surry,' the ' Fitzroy,' and the ' Shaw/ entering the bay at different 
points east of the anchorage. 

VOL. I. U 
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" On approaching this hay, situated on what I considered an unex- 
plored coast, the unwonted sight of houses drew my attention, and a 
vessel at anchor. I soon ascertained that Messrs. Henty, from Swan 
River, had formed a whaling and farming establishment there. These 
gentlemen accommodated me with a small supply of flour, although the 
supply for their own establishment was nearly exhausted. 

" Portland Bay appears to he a good anchorage in all winds, save 
those from the S.S.E. It is much better sheltered from the prevailing 
winds by the lofty promontory of Capes Bridgewater and Nelson, than 
any part of Port Phillip is (which harbour I reconnoitred from Mount 
Macedon on the 1st instant), and the position of two reefs seem favour- 
able for the formation of a small harbour. 

" I still entertained hopes of finding a good port on that coast, and 
should have thoroughly examined it, for an object so desirable to the 
valuable and extensive territory I had explored, but the almost im- 
passable state of the ground, and our very limited stock of provisions, 
confined me to the direct line homewards from Portland Bay, by which 
I travelled completely round the Grampians, crossed all the rivers, and 
determined the position of the principal heights. I wished much to 
have examined ' Cadong,' which, according to the natives, is a large 
piece of water on the coast, westward of Cape Otway. This receives, 
as they said, several small rivers which I saw flowing southward, over 
the plains from the Australian Pyrenees, a group of very fine forest 
hills of considerable height, eastward of the Grampians. From one of 
these I observed the eastern shore of a piece of water, in the direction 
indicated by the natives. 

" The country on that coast generally, is low, and almost swampy, 
but the soil is rich, and the climate being sufficiently moist and water 
abundant, it appears better adapted for agriculture on an extensive 
scale than any other part of New South Wales. The soil consists chiefly 
of decomposed trap or limestone, these being the rocks immediately 
below. The whole of the coast country eastward of Cape Nelson is of 
volcanic formation, as many interesting geological phenomena attest ; 
amongst others an extinct volcano (which I named ' Mount Napier') 
is not the least remarkable, having an open crater, and being surrounded 
with ashes and scoriae to a distance of two miles around itarbase. From 
the fresh appearance of the lava at the summit, I thought it might 
have been in activity within the memory of man, but I could not find 
any allusion to fire in the aboriginal name (Murrowan). 

" We encountered much soft ground near Mount Napier, and by. the 
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time the party attained the southern extremity of the Grampians 
most of the cattle were exhausted, and one poor animal died in the 
shafts. Some weeks of repose were ahsoiutely necessary, and this, our 
stock of provisions did not admit of; on the contrary, I could only 
hope that they would last to the end of the journey, by allowing the 
men a very reduced ration. 

" Having some spare cattle, T decided on proceeding in advance with 
a light party, and a month's provisions, leaving the rest to refresh for 
two weeks, with a part under Mr. Stapylton, whom I provided with 
two months' provisions, that he might at the end of two weeks follow 
my track at leisure, through Australia Felix. I hoped thus, by pro- 
ceeding faster, to survey and reconnoitre the country with more freedom ; 
and also to reach the Colony in time to send back a supply of provisions 
to meet Mr. Stapylton on the banks of the Hume. 

" My route homeward from the vicinity of the Australian Pyrenees 
passed through a country of the most varied and fascinating descrip- 
tion. At intervals of fifty or sixty miles, we crossed ranges of granite, 
through all of which I found passes for the carts across the very lowest 
parts, by reconnoitring the ranges as far as possible in advance. The 
districts between the different ranges consisted of excellent land, thickly 
covered with the Danthonia grass, and well watered. 

" I hoped to have met with some advanced station before we reached 
the Murrumbidgee, but although we did not, we were fortunate in 
finding a way for the carts to this point, unobstructed by mountains 
or swamps. It is near the station of Mr. Tompson, a gentleman who 
has accommodated me with a supply of provisions, to be sent back to 
the other party to-morrow. We reached this station on the third day 
after our supply had been exhausted. 

" I have succeeded in working a continual chain of triangles along 
the heights between Cape Nelson and the banks of this river, thereby 
connecting my work on that coast with the survey of the Colony. 

" I trust that the results of this expedition will prove satisfactory 
to his Majesty's Government, considering the various difficulties sur- 
mounted, and the elements with which I have had to contend. Besides 
establishing the fact of the identity of the Upper and Lower Darling, 
it has been in my power, under the protection of Providence, to explore 
the vast natural resources of a region more extensive than Great Bri- 
tain, equally rich in point of soil, and which now lies ready for the 
plough in many parts, as if specially prepared by the Creator for the 
industrious hands of Englishmen. 

U 2 
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" 1 have much pleasure in stating that I have had reason to be well 
satisfied with the zeal and perseverance of Mr. Stapylton on all occa- 
sions. It will be seen by this report, and more fully by my journal, 
how well I could rely upon both. 

" All the men of the party have behaved well, and are returning in 
safety, with one exception, James Taylor, who was unfortunately 
drowned in endeavouring to swim a horse across a swampy river on 
the 13th instant. 

" I beg leave to bring also under his Excellency the Governor's notice, 
* Piper,' an aboriginal native of Bathurst, who has accompanied me 
throughout this eventful journey, and has proved a valuable auxiliary, 
ao will appear in almost every page of my journal. 
" I have the honour to be, sir, 

" Your most obedient servt., 

" To the Hon. " T. L. Mitchell. 

The Colonial Secretary." 

We shall now give some of the leading particulars from 
the explorer's work, 1 in which are mentioned the names of 
places on the route and the dates when they were reached, 
which, for the most part, are omitted from the first letter 
describing the results of the expedition. 

It was on June 13th, 1836, that the Murray was crossed 
j ust belowits junction with the Murrumbidgee, the position of 
which had been ascertained the day before by Mr. Stapylton. 
The course of the expedition was next directed up the Victorian 
banks of the Murray, the camp on the evening of the 20th 
being pitched at Swan Hall, — so named on account of the 
party having been disturbed at night by the noise of these 
wild fowl in a lagoon half a mile distant. Next day Lake 
Boga was discovered. The, party felt the cold of some frosty 
winter nights, when they could get no fuel, the thermometer 
being on one occasion as low as 29°. Mitchell ascended 

1 Mitchell's Eastern Australia, vol. ii. Published in London in 
1838. 
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Mount Hope on the 28th, and next day passed it on the 
left, taking a new route towards the inviting region he had 
seen from the summit of the mount. On the 30th he 
ascended Pyramid Hill, which he thus graphically de- 
scribes : — 

" Its apex consisted of a single block of granite, and from this the 
view over the surrounding plains was exceedingly beautiful as they 
shone fresh and green in the light of a fine morning. The scene -was 
different from anything I had ever before witnessed, either in New South 
Wales or elsewhere, a land so inviting and still without inhabitants ! 
As I stood, the first intruder on the sublime solitude of these verdant 
plains as yet untouched by flocks or herds, I felt conscious of being the 
harbinger of mighty changes there ; for our steps would soon be 
followed by the men and animals for which it seemed to have been 
prepared." 

The Yarrayne, named from the Yarra trees which grew 
by its brink, was discovered July 1st, and a temporary 
bridge constructed over it, which on the morning of the 3rd, 
was covered with four feet of water by an unexpected flood, 
erroneously supposed by the explorers to have been caused 
by snow melting at the sources of the stream. On the 
5th Mitchell's Diary records : — " I proceeded with several 
of the men mounted, towards the lofty hill to the eastward 
of our route, the highest of those I had intersected from 
Mount Hope and the Pyramid Hill, its aboriginal name 
(as I afterwards learnt) being Barrabungale," but clouds 
obstructed the view before the summit was reached. On 
the 8th the party encamped on the banks of a stream which 
Mitchell named the Loddon, " in latitude 36° 36' 49" S., 
longitude 143°-35' 30" E." 

Next day he speaks of the country a little further on in 
the following glowing language, " we descended on one of 
the most beautiful spots I ever saw, — The turf, the woods. 
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and the banks of the little stream which murmured through 
the vale, had so much the appearance of a well-kept park, 
that I felt loth to break it by the passage of our cart 
wheels." Having crossed and named the Avoca, he 
camped on the 12th on a stream which he called the Dos- 
casas, and begins the entry in his journal of next day with 
another high commendation of the country : — 

"We had at length/' says he, "discovered a country 
ready for the immediate reception of civilized man, and fit 
to become eventually one of the great nations of the earth. 
Unencumbered with too much wood, yet possessing enough 
for all purposes ; with an exuberant soil under a temperate 
climate ; bounded by the sea-coast and mighty rivers, and 
watered abundantly by streams from lofty mountains : this 
highly interesting region lay before me with all its features 
new and untouched as they fell from the hand of the 
Creator! Of this Eden it seemed that I was only the 
Adam ; and it was indeed a sort of paradise to me, permitted 
thus to be the first to explore its mountains and streams — to 
behold its scenery — to investigate its geological character — 
and, finally, by my survey, to develope those natural advan- 
tages all still unknown to the civilized world, but yet 
certain to become, at no distant date, of vast importance to 
a new people." 

Having thus written, Mitchell proceeds to describe an 
excursion he made from his camp with six of his men on 
horseback, to the mountains which he first sighted on the 
11th, and named the Grampians. Soon after starting the 
Richardson Creek was crossed. It derived its name from 
the involuntary bath which one of the party had in its 
waters, shortly after setting out on the cold frosty morning 
of the 13th. Of the country it is said, "We entered .... 
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upon one of the finest tracts of grassy forest-land we had ever 
seen. The whole country recently crossed was good, but 
this was very fine ;" and next morning, 14th, he speaks in 
equally high terms. "The scenery .... the ex- 
cellent quality of the soil, the abundance of water, &c., 
contrasted strangely with the circumstances of their lying 
waste and unoccupied. It was evident that the reign of 
solitude in these beautiful vales was near a close ; a reflection 
which in my mind often sweetened the toils and incon- 
venience of travelling through such houseless regions." 

The summit of Mount William, named after the King, 
was reached after some difficult climbing, and a severe 
night was passed upon it. The party had taken only a 
small supply of food, and were unable to keep themselves 
warm around their fire, some of the sticks of which were 
frozen at the outer ends. The hardships of the night were 
not repaid with the view of the country which the explorers 
waited in hope of obtaining in the morning, the weather 
proving cloudy. The thermometer stood as low as 27°. 
The discoverer of this mountain only makes its greatest 
height 4500 feet, but it has since been ascertained to be 
about 1000 feet higher. 

Early on the 16th, they returned to the camp, and next 
day the expedition directed its course towards Mount Zero, 
on the 18th, discovering the Wimmera, five branches of 
which were crossed on the 19th. Next day the leader of 
the expedition made some observations with his theodolite 
from the top of Mount Zero. On the 22nd Mount Arapiles 
was reached, and on the 23rd its highest summit was 
ascended, from which Mitchell counted twenty -seven lakes. 

A river, called by the natives Nangeela, was discovered 
July 81st, and named after the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, Lord Glenelg. It was crossed in the boats ; and 
Mitchell, taking a fortnight's provisions, proceeded next 
morning with the two boats down the stream. The first 
night the party camped on its banks, and on the following 
day pursued their course along the Glenelg by land, — the 
country being f< the finest imaginable, either for sheep and 
cattle or for cultivation." August 11th, the junction of 
the Wannon was reached. Mr. Stapylton having been left 
in charge of a camp at Fort O'Hare, — called after Mitchell's 
commanding officer, who was killed at the storming of 
Badajoz, — the boats were again launched on the Glenelg, 
August 18th, and being provided with supplies for ten 
days for seventeen men, proceeded without obstruction down 
the stream which was now sixty yards wide. After a row 
of sixteen miles, the party camped for the night on the left 
bank, as they did also on the following evening, at a point 
where the river was 101 yards wide. On the 20th, the 
boats reached its mouth, with which Mitchell, who expected 
to discover a good harbour, was much disappointed, — two 
shallow basins and a sandy bar rendering it impossible for 
any but small craft to enter. The return journey up the 
Glenelg was begun at two o'clock on the same day, and 
the depdt camp at Fort O'Hare reached about that hour on 
the 22nd. 

August 23rd was spent reconnoitring for a favourable 
route to the east for the carts, — the wet and soft condition 
of the soil proving at this, as in earlier and subsequent 
stages of the journey, a great obstacle to the progress of 
the expedition. Timber was found of " an enormous size 
on the ranges." "Some of the trees . • . . were 
13 feet, and one as much as 14J feet in circumference, and 
80 feet no uncommon height. The fallen timber was of 
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such magnitude as to present a new impediment to our 
progress, for we had not previously met with such an ob- 
struction on any journey." 

The expedition moved east from Fort O'Hare on the 
24th, taking the line of the Crawford. On the 26th Piper, 
MitchelFs faithful black-fellow, climbing to the top of one 
of the large trees, by which progress across the ranges was 
impeded, perceived near at hand u some fine green hills to 
the south-east/' as well as the sea beyond them. The 
explorer states that he now with reluctance altered his 
course, which had been " until then to the eastward/' but 
it soon turned out that it was very fortunate he had been 
induced to make a detour to the coast. Mount Eckersley 
was ascended and named on the 28th; and within the 
extensive view commanded from it was " recognized a very 
conspicuous flat-topped hill to the northward, which had 
been previously included in a series of angles observed on 
the 12 th instant from the valley of the Wannon, and which " 
Mitchell " now named Mount Napier. Portland Bay was 
distant about fifteen miles." 

In its direction the explorer and some of his party now 
pursued their course on horseback, leaving, during their 
absence, the heavy carts to be extricated from the mud, and 
the cattle to enjoy a rest. 

The country travelled over became firmer, and a stream 
named the Fitzroy was crossed. The explorers were, 
however, not fortunate in the locality where they were 
obliged to halt for the night. 

We shall leave Mitchell himself to describe the events of 
the following day, August 29th. — " Proceeding along the 
skirts of the woody ridge on the left in order to avoid 
swamps, we at length saw through the trees the blue 
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waters of the sea, and heard the roar of the waves. My 
intended way towards the deepest part of the bay and the 
hills beyond it, did not lead directly to the shore, and I 
continued to pursue a course through the woods, leaving 
the shore on our left." A " deep and rapid little river " was 
then met, a short distance up which was found placed " a sort 
of trellis- work of bushes by the natives for the purpose, no 
doubt, of catching fish." The party " continuing through 
a thick wood, came out at length on the shore of Portland 
Bay, at about four miles beyond the little river. Straight 
before lay Laurence's Island, or rather islands," and to the 
eastward " one of ' Lady Julia Percy's Isles/ " 

And now comes the chief incident of the day, and perhaps 
the most interesting of the expedition : — 

" On reaching the sea shore* at this heach, I turned to ohserve the 
face of ' Tommy-Came-last,' one of my party, who heing a native from 
the interior had never before seen the sea. I could not discover in the 
face of this young savage, even on his first view of the ocean, any ex- 
pression of surprise ; on the contrary, the placid and comprehensive 
gaze he cast over it seemed fully to embrace the grand expanse then 
tor the first time opened to him. I was much more astonished, when 
he soon after came to tell me of the fresh tracks of cattle that he had 
found on the shore, and the shoe marks of a white man. He also 
brought me portions of tobacco-pipes, and a glass bottle without a 
neck. That whaling vessels occasionally touched there, I was aware, 
as was indeed obvious from the carcasses and bones of whales on the 
beach, but how cattle could have been brought there, I did not under- 
stand. Proceeding round the bay with the intention of examining the 
head of an inlet and continuing along the shore as far as Cape Bridge- 
water, I was struck with the resemblance to houses that some sup- 
posed grey rocks under the grassy cliffs presented ; and while I directed 
my glass toward them, my servant Brown said he saw a brig at anchor ; 
a fact of which I was soon convinced, and also that the grey rocks 
were in reality wooden houses. The most northern part of the shore 
of this bay was comparatively low, but the western shore consisted of 
bold cliffs rising to the height of 180 feet. 
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" We ascended these cliffs near the wooden houses which proved to 
be some deserted sheds of the whalers. One shot was heard as we 
drew near these sheds, and another on oar ascending the rocks. I 
then became somewhat apprehensive that the parties might either be 
or suppose us to be, bushrangers, and to prevent if possible some such 
awkward mistake, I ordered the men to fire a gun and sound the bugle ; 
but on reaching the higher ground we discovered not only a beaten 
path, but the track of two carts, and while we were following the latter, 
a man came towards us from the face of the cliffs. He informed me 
in answer to my questions that the vessel at anchor was the ' Elizabeth 
of Launceston ;' and that just round the point there was a considerable 
farming establishment belonging to Messrs. Henty, who were then at 
the house. It now occurred to me that I might there procure a small 
additional supply of provisions, especially of flour, as my men were 
then on very reduced rations. I therefore approached the house and 
was kindly received and entertained by the Messrs. Henty, who as I 
then learnt had been established there during upwards of two years. 
It was very obvious indeed from the magnitude and extent of the 
buildings, and the substantial fencing erected, that both time and labour 
had been expended in their construction. A good garden stocked with 
abundance of vegetables already smiled on Portland Bay : the soil was 
very rich on the overhanging cliffs, and the potatoes and turnips pro- 
duced here, surpassed in magnitude and quality any I had ever seen 
elsewhere. I learnt that the bay was much resorted to by vessels 
engaged in the whale fishery, and that upwards of 700 tons of oil had 
been shipped there that season. I was likewise informed that only a 
few days before my arrival five vessels lay at anchor together there and 
that the communication was regularly kept up with Van Diemen's 
Land by means of vessels from Launceston. Messrs. Henty were im- 
porting sheep and cattle as fast as vessels could bring them over, and 
the numerous whalers touching at or fishing there were found to be 
good customers for farm produce and whatever else could be spared 
from the establishment." 

Next day, August 30th, Mitchell proceeded with the 
theodolite to a height near Cape Nelson, where he made 
some observations, and recognized the high hill previously 
seen from the westward, forming the most elevated part of 
the Rifle range. He now named this hill Mount Kincaid, 
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after his " old and esteemed friend of Peninsular recollec- 
tions." The explorer thus goes on : — 

" Returning to the party at Portland Bay .... I was here 
accommodated with a small supply of flour by Messrs. Henty, who 
having been themselves on short allowance, were awaiting the arrival 
of a vessel then due two weeks. They also supplied us with as many 
vegetables as the men could carry away on their horses. Just as I 
was about to leave the place ' a whale' was announced, and instantly 
three boats well manned were seen cutting through the water, a har- 
pooneer standing up at the stern of each with oar in hand, and assisting 
the rowers by a forward movement at each stroke. It was not the 
least interesting scene in these my Australian travels, thus to witness 
from a verandah on a beautiful afternoon at Portland Bay the humours 
of the whale fishery, and all those wondrous perils of harpooneers and 
whale boats of which I had delighted to read as scenes of ' the stormy 
north.' The object of the present pursuit was ' a hunchback,' and 
being likely to occupy the boats for some time I proceeded home- 
wards." 

Mitchell understood that whales sometimes escaped from 
their pursuers and ran ashore, when it was too tedious to 
procure anything but part of the head. The natives, 
however, had "taken to eating the cast-away whales," 
though they never approached the whalers, " nor had they 
ever shown themselves to the white people of Portland 
Bay." It had, however, become " their, custom to send 
up a column of smoke when a whale appears in the bay, 
and the whale-fishers happen to understand the signal. 
This affords an instance of the sagacity of the natives, for 
they must have reflected that by thus giving timely notice 
a greater number will be competitors for the whale, and 
that consequently there will be a better chance that the 
whale may run ashore, in which case a considerable share 
must fall finally to them." 

The explorer remarks that the whale fishers whom he 
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saw were " fine able fellows/' and that " their boats set up 
on stanchions on the beach, looked well with oars and in 
perfect readiness to dash at a moment's notice into the 
€ angry surge/ " He also says, " I saw on the shore the 
wreck of a fine boat which had been cut in two by a single 
stroke of the tail of a whale. The men were about to cast 
their net into the sea to procure a supply of fish for us 
when the whale suddenly engaged all hands/' 

Different anecdotes have been told in the Colony re- 
specting the arrival of Major Mitchell at the settlement of 
the Messrs. Henty. There is little doubt that the surprise 
to the explorers, occasioned by the traces of white men on 
the shores of Portland Bay, was similar to that attributed 
to Robinson Crusoe, when he beheld human footprints on 
his desolate island, save that it inspired no such terror as 
was experienced by the lonely cast-away. One story is 
that the settlers, at first not knowing what invasion the 
exploring expedition might be, made ready for action an 
old ship's-cannon, of which the infant settlement was able 
to boast. 

However that may have been, the following is from one 
who, though not at Portland when Major Mitchell arrived, 
doubtless speaks from the best information. Mr. William 
Henty, in a speech on the Progress of Victoria at the Royal 
Colonial Institute, April 25th, 1876, said that Mitchell, 
" hearing from one of the farming men the name of Henty/' 
rode "up to the blacksmith's shop, where my brother 
Edward happened to be engaged mending some bullock 
chains ; he addressed him, ' My man, can you tell me where 
I can find Mr. Henty P ' ' Yes/ said my brother, c I can ; 
he is in the blacksmith's shop mending bullock-chains/ " 

Returning towards the rest of their party, on the after- 
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noon of August 80th, Mitchell and his attendants re- 
crossed, at its mouth, the little river which he now called 
the Surry, and encamped for the night just beyond it. On 
the morning of the 31st, Mount Clay was ascended and 
named, and the Fitzroy recrossed. The water having 
risen, Mitchell says, " we were obliged to carry the flour 
across on the heads of men wading up to the neck." 
Mount Eckersley was also again ascended. The camp was 
reached about sunset. 

Mitchell found that Piper had killed abundance of 
kangaroo — a fact, says the explorer, at " which I now 
rejoiced .... on account of the aboriginal portion 
of our party, for whose stomachs, being of a savage capacity, 
quantity was a more important consideration than quality 
in the article of food, and we were then living on very 
reduced scale of rations. On my return from such excursions 
Piper was usually the first to meet me and assure me of 
the safety of the party, as if he had taken care of it 
during my absence, and I encouraged this sense of re- 
sponsibility by giving him credit for the security they had 
enjoyed." 

September 2nd, 1836, Mitchell's party camped sixteen 
miles S.W. of Mount Napier. Two days later the larger 
of the two boats was abandoned, as it prevented the boat- 
carriage from keeping up with the carts, and besides had 
sustained considerable injury during the overland journey 
of nearly 3000 miles. While the boat-carriage was being 
altered, Mitchell ascended Mount Napier, where he dis- 
covered the perfect crater of an extinct volcano. Near the 
foot of the mountain a river was crossed and named the 
Shaw. The party camped some distance further on without 
being able to procure water, although their progress hitherto 
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had been much impeded by the damp condition of the 
country. 

On the 7th, the whole expedition again moved forward, 
the largest boat being left behind, " keel upwards, at the 
swamp which had occasioned so much delay " The swamp 
is described as " the channel and recipient of the Shaw." 

On the 9th, the previous night and the morning having 
been clear, Mitchell again ascended Mount Napier, but 
rain clouds gathered before timber, which obstructed obser- 
vations through the theodolite, could be removed. A view 
was, however, obtained of Mounts Abrupt and Rouse, and 
of Lake Linlithgow. A fourth ascent of Mount Napier, 
made next day, was rewarded with " a clear and extensive 
view in all directions." September 11th, a " lively little 
stream " was reached, which Mitchell concluded was the 
principal head of the Wannon, and called it the Grange. 
He also named Mount Bainbrigge on the north of it, and 
Mount Pierrepoint on the south. The night of the 13th 
was passed near the extreme southern point of the Gram- 
pians, which was named Mount Sturgeon. On 14th 
Mitchell ascended Mount Abrupt, and was delighted with 
the view which he obtained. 

Finding the cattle much fatigued by the heavy ground 
through which they had passed, and that his supply ot 
provisions would not admit of the delay required to give 
the weak animals sufficient rest, Mitchell resolved to go 
forward himself with a light party provisioned only for one 
month, and to leave sufficient supplies for two months with 
the remainder of expedition, which he placed under the 
command of Mr. Stapylton. It was, therefore, arranged that 
those of the cattle which were unfit to travel should, before 
resuming their journey, have a fortnight to recover their 
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condition in the fine pastures of Western Victoria — now for* 
the first time grazed by any stock, save kangaroo. Mitchell 
therefore, on September 1 9th, went " forward with some of 
the freshest of the cattle drawing the light carts and boat." 
Some miles eastward of where he fixed his encampment for 
the first night of his journey, he rode to and ascended a 
hill, which he called Mount Staveley. East of it ran a 
river, to which he gave the classic name of Hopkins — after 
which of the immortal family he does not mention. 

September 21st the party travelled " over a country quite 
open," in the direction of " the southern extremity of a 
distant range named Mammala by'the natives." The 
mountains proved to be what Mitchell afterwards named 
the Pyrenees, and the particular peak, Mount Cole. He 
speaks in the highest terms of the country. "To the 
westward the noble outline of the Grampians terminated a 
view extending over vast open plains fringed with forests 

and embellished with lakes Certainly a land 

more favourable for colonization could not be found. Flocks 
might be turned out upon its hills, or the plough at once 
set a-going in the plains. No primeval forests required to 
be first rooted out here, although there was enough wood 
for all purposes of utility and adorning the country just as 
much as even a painter could wish." 

t)n the 23rd, they " perceived the fresh tracts of several 
bullocks, a very extraordinary circumstance in that situa- 
tion." This day the Pyrenees were reached and Mount Cole 
ascended by the explorer. On the 26th Mount Greenock 
was named, Mitchell making observations from its summit. 
He gave the name of the Mameloid Hills to those with 
which it was connected, and describes their formation as 
peculiar. From Mount Greenock he says, " I enjoyed such 
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a charming view eastward as can seldom fall to the lot of 
the explorers of new countries." 

On the 28th, Mitchell says, " We were fast approaching 
those summits which had guided me in my route from 
Mount Cole, a height then more than fifty miles behind 

us I could ride with ease to the summit of 

the friendly hill that I had seen from afar, and found it 
but thinly wooded on the summit, so that I could take my 
angles round the horizon without difficulty. Again reminded 
by the aspect of this region, of the Lower Pyrenees and the 
pass of Orbaicetta, I named this summit Mount Byng." 
It is one of the few places which have not retained the 
names given them by Major Mitchell, having afterwards 
received that of Alexander, in order that a list, con- 
taining a Philip and a Macedon should not be incom- 
plete. Next day as the party were proceeding through 
Expedition Pass a bolt of the boat-carriage broke. The 
accident having to be repaired, the explorer utilized 
the delay by making, September 30th, " an excursion to 
the lofty mountain mass, which appeared about thirty miles 
to the southward, in order," he informs us, "to connect 
my survey with Port Phillip." 

During the ride some streams and a fine country were 
passed. " Emus were very numerous on the open downs, 
and their curiosity brought them to stare," says Mitchell, 
" at our horses, apparently unconscious of the presence of 
the biped on their backs, whom both birds and beasts 
seem instinctively to avoid. In one flock I counted 
twenty-nine emus, and so near did these birds come.to us 
on that occasion, that having no rifle with me, I was 
tempted to discharge even my pistol at one, although 
without effect. Kangaroo were equally numerous." The 

vol. 1. x 
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singular effect of some hurricane, which must have recently 
passed over the trees at the foot of Mount Macedon, is 
described : " under every tree of this forest the earth being* 
covered with broken branches/' but " no whole trees had 
been blown down." 

Mitchell thus describes Mount Macedon : — 

" I ascended without having been obliged to quit my horse's back, 
and I found that the summit was very spacious, being covered towards 
the south with the tree-fern, and the musk plant growing in great 
luxuriance. I saw also besides these many other plants found at the 
IUawara on the eastern coast of the Colony of New South Wales. The 
summit was full of wambat holes, and, unlike the side of the moun- 
tain by which I had ascended, was covered with the dead trunks of 
enormous trees in all stages of decay. I had two important objects in 
view in ascending this hill ; one being to determine its position trigo- 
nometrically, as a point likely to be seen from the country to which X 
was going, where it might be useful to me in fixing other points ; the 
other being to obtain a view of Port Phillip, and thus to connect my 
survey with that harbour. But the tree-fern, musk-plant brush, and 
lofty timber, together shut us up for a long time from any prospect of the 
low country to the southward, and it was not until I had nearly exhausted 
a fine sunny afternoon in wandering round the broad summit, that I 
could distinguish and recognize some of the hills to the westward ; and 
when I at length obtained a glimpse of the country towards the coast, 
the features of the earth could scarcely be distinguished from the sky 
or sea, although one dark point looked more like a cape than a cloud, 
and seemed to remain steady. With my glass I perceived that water 
lay inside of that cape, and that low plains extended northward from 
the water. I next discovered a hilly point of land outside of the cape or 
towards the sea ; and on descending the hill to where the trees grew 
less thickly, I obtained an uninterrupted view of the whole piece ot 
water. As the sun went down, the distant horizon became clearer 
towards the coast, and I intersected at length two capes ; also one at 
the head of the bay, and several detached hills. I perceived distinctly 
the course of the Exe and Arundell rivers, and a line of mangrove-trees 
along the low shore. In short, I at length recognized Port Phillip 
and the intervening country around it, at a distance afterwards ascer- 
tained to be upwards of fifty miles from Indented Head, which proved 
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to be the first cape I had seen ; that outside being Point Nepean, on 
the east of the entrance to this bay. At that vast distance I could 
trace no signs of life about this harbour. JNo stockyards, cattle, nor 
even smoke, although at the highest northern point of the bay, I saw 
a mass of white objects which might have been either tents or vessels." 

It is strange that Mitchell does not mention, and still 
more so if he were not aware of, the existence of the settle- 
ments at Port Phillip. That of Batman had been established 
fifteen months before the Major's ascent of Mount Macedon; 
and if he knew nothing about it on leaving Sydney, in 
March, 1836, it is extraordinary that he should not have 
heard from the Messrs. Henty, who were in constant 
communication with Launceston, of the proceedings of 
Batman and Fawkner, and of vessels being employed 
importing sheep to Port Phillip. Mr. William Henty 
suggests to the author that this was because no one then 
looked on the parties at Port Phillip "as permanent settlers," 
but "at the most as prospectors merely; and the im- 
pression would still remain, in people's minds that it was 
a barren place .... which had been abandoned by the 
Government party " in Collins' time. 

But to proceed with the passage from which we have 
digressed : — 

" I perceived a white speck which I took for breakers or white sand 
on the projecting point of the north-eastern shore. On that day nine 
years exactly, I first beheld the heads of Port Jackson, a rather singular 
coincidence. Thus the mountain on which I stood became an important 
point in my survey, and I gave it the name of Mount Macedon, with 
reference to Port Phillip. 8 It had been long dark before I reached the 
base of this mountain and picked out a dry bit of turf on which to lie 
down for the night." 

2 In a note is the following : — " Geboor is the native name of this 
hill, as since ascertained by my friend Captain King, and is a much 
better one." 

x 2 
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The morning of October 1st being cloudy, Mitchell was 
prevented from reascending, to extend his observations. 
On returning to the camp, he found the boat-carriage 
repaired. Next day, Sunday, being wet, the party did not 
move ; but on the 3rd continued their homeward journey. 
A stream running northward was passed, named the 
Barnard, which Mitchell had no doubt was one he had 
crossed on his excursion to Mount Macedon. A fine fall 
of upwards of sixty feet was discovered in it and named 
the Cobaw. On the 5th the Campaspe was with some 
difficulty crossed. Next day they reached the summit of 
the range near Mount Campbell, which had partly 
bounded the view eastward from Mount Byng. The 
entire journey of October 7th was along a valley watered 
by a creek named D6egay by the natives. Mitchell de- 
scribes the amusing method he adopted that night of getting 
rid of some of these people, who were evidently lingering 
near his camp with murderous intent. He says, — 

" I really was not sorry then to find that they still continued, for I 
had made arrangements for having a little amusement in that case, 
although their object in lingering there was nothing less than to kill 
us when asleep. Accordingly, at a given signal Burnett suddenly 
sallied forth, wearing a gilt mask, and holding in his hand a blue light 
with which he fired a rocket. Two men concealed behind the boat- 
carriage bellowed hideously through speaking trumpets at the same 
time, while all the others shouted and discharged their carbines in the 
air. Burnett marched solemnly towards the astonished natives who 
were seen through the gloom but for an instant, as they made their escape 
and disappeared for ever, but leaving behind them rough-shaped heavy 
clubs, which they had made there in the dark with the new tomahawks 
we had given them, and which clubs were doubtless made for the sole 
purpose of beating out our brains as soon as we fell asleep. Thus their 
savage thirst for our blood only afforded us some hearty laughing. . . ." 

October 8th, the explorer saw what he thought might 
be Mount Disappointment, and the same day " made the 
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bank of the Goulburn or Hovell, a fine river, somewhat 
larger than the Murrumbidgee. Its banks and bed were 
firm; the breadth sixty yards." Mitchell remarks: — 
" This river has been unfortunate in obtaining a variety 
of names, and therefore less objection can be made to my 
preference of the aboriginal, which I ascertained through 
Piper to be ' Bayiinga.' We already have a river Goulburn 
in New South Wales." The cattle were made to swim 
the stream, the party and its baggage being conveyed 
across in the boat. The following incident illustrates the 
tameness of indigenous creatures on first coming in contact 
with white men, and the unpleasant necessities sometimes 
imposed upon the latter by failing provisions. On October 
11th, Mitchell records : — 

" On our way an emu ran boldly up to us, apparently desirous of 
becoming acquainted with our horses ; when close to us it stood still 
and began quietly to feed like a domestic fowl, so that 1 was at first 
unwilling to take a shot at the social and friendly bird. The state of 
our flour, however, and the recollection of our one remaining sheep 
already doomed to die, at length overcame my scruples, and I fired my 
carbine but missed. The bird ran only a little distance however, and 
soon returned at a rapid rate again to feed beside us when, fortunately 
perhaps for the emu, I had no more time to spare for such sport then 
and we proceeded." 

It is evident that the explorer had not the heart to take 
correct aim, or to fire a second shot at this confiding bird. 

On the 13th one of the men, James Taylor, was 
drowned in trying to cross a swampy stream on horseback. 
Piper dived and brought up the body, but life could not 
be restored and the remains were interred amidst the 
sincere grief of the party. 

On the 14th they camped about a mile and a half 
beyond a pass in what the explorer named Futter^s Range. 

The Ovens were reached on the 15th, " just below the 
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junction of a rather smaller stream/' which Mitchell took 
to be King's River. Wangaratta now stands in this 
locality. Conveying the party over in the boat and 
swimming the cattle and horses across, the camp was 
established that night on the east bank of the Ovens. 
That river was forty-seven yards wide, the King, at the 
junction, being nearly as much. 

Whilst the camp was being formed on the 16th the 
leader rode forward to a hill from which he had a com- 
manding view, observing that the W. and N.W. " horizon 
was broken by one remarkable hill, which, as he afterwards 
learnt, was named Dingee." He recognized in the S. aud 
S.E. some of the snowy peaks, naming "the most lofty 
mass Mount Aberdeen/' He says that, " in the two rivers 
we had recently passed/' the map of Hovell and Hume 
" seemed wonderfully correct." 

The Murray was reached October 17th; but the same 
difficulty which Hume and Hovell had experienced in 
approaching the main stream, in consequence of the 
number of lagoons which surrounded it, impeded the 
crossing of Mitchell's expedition. The explorer ascended 
"a low but remarkable hill," near where he struck the 
river ; it was " probably the lowest hill of granite on the 
Murray." He named it Mount Ochtertyre. 

The 18th was spent in discovering a favourable crossing- 
place, and swimming the cattle over the stream. The 
process was tedious, but was effected with the loss of only 
one beast. Mitchell and most of his party spent the night 
on the Sydney side of the river ; and the remainder, with 
the horses and carts, crossed on the following morning, 
the landing-place being at the base of a red cliff. The 
Murray was here eighty yards wide. On the Sydney side, 
" the wheels of a gig, drawn by one horse, and accompanied 
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by others, were found by Piper, but they were some months 
old." Mitchell was " convinced that no station existed 
then in the immediate neighbourhood." 

On the 19th, it is recorded, " We left the boat-carriage 
on the left bank, and sunk the boat in a deep lagoon on 
the right bank, to remain there until this party should 
return to the spot with a stock of provisions for that under 
Mr. Stapylton." After the whole party had crossed 
Archibald McKane, a carpenter, volunteered to return 
with any two white men and Tommy Came-last, to meet 
Mr. Stapylton on the Goulburn, and to construct rafts of 
casks to enable his party to cross that river and the Ovens. 
Mitchell gladly accepted the offer, and despatched McKane, 
Tommy, and two others fully rationed. The explorer him- 
self and the rest of his party pushed on towards the 
Murrumbidgee ; the want of provisions becoming daily 
more severely felt. At length, on the 28rd, he says, — 

" The welcome sight 'of cattle themselves delighted our longing eyes, 
not to mention our stomachs, which were then in the best possible state 
to assist our perceptions of the beauty of a foreground of fat cattle. 
We were soon surrounded by a staring herd consisting of at least 800 
head of wild animals, and I took a shot at one ; but my ball only made 
him jump, upon which the whole body, apparently very wild, made off 
to the mountains. Symptoms of famine now began to show themselves 
in the sullenness of some of the men, and I most reluctantly consented 
to kill one of our poor working animals." 

Next day, however, October 24th, they reached a 
habitation on the banks of the Murrumbidgee, from which 
" an old man came to the door beating the ashes from a 
loaf nearly two feet in diameter " — a goodly damper. He 
at once supplied the party with two days' provisions, till 
they could send across the river, where several drays had 
just arrived " from which Mr. Tompson, the owner, accom- 
modated " Mitchell " with enough to send back to meet Mr. 
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Stapylton on the banks of the Murray/' Having pitched 
his tent for two days' rest, the explorer then says, "I 
wrote a brief account of our proceedings to the Government/' 
doubtless that in the letter of October 24th, 1836, given at 
the beginning of this chapter. 

November 11th, Mr. Stapylton addressed a letter to 
Major Mitchell, announcing the arrival of his party on the 
Murrumbidgee. He had quitted Lake Repose October 
3rd, and reached the Goulburn on the 17th; McKane, 
and the men sent back to him, arrived at his camp on the 
left bank of that river on the 23rd. The Murray was 
reached November 4th, and crossed on the 5th. Burnett 
and the party sent back with the provisions, arrived " at 
the moment the first boat-load . . . reached the opposite 
bank of the Murray." 

The whole expedition in due time came to Sydney. 
Piper's portrait was taken in the Major's red coat and in 
a cocked hat and feather. He afterwards returned to 
"his own country" near Bathurst, decorated with that 
which Australian blackfellows regard as the grandest 
badge of distinction — " a brass plate, on which he was 
styled, not as usual, ' king/ for he said there were € too 
many kings already,' but ' Conqueror of the Interior. 9 " 
Tommy Came-first, and Tommy Came-last both wanted to 
accompany Mitchell to England, but after intending to take 
one of them, he found himself unable to do so, so at length 
the two youths departed to their own country; and " both," 
says Mitchell, " shed tears when they left my house." 

END OF VOL. I. 
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Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. DE Ste.- 

Beuve, of the French Academy. 
Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyne. 
My Uncle Toby ; his Story and his Friends. Edited by 

P. Fitzgerald. 
Reflections; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke de 

la Rochefoucauld. 
Socrates: Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon's Memo- 

rabilia. By Edw. Levien. 
Prince Alberfs Golden Precepts. 

A suitable Case containing za Volumes, price 31J. 6d.; or the Case separately, 
price 3*. 6d. 



Beauty and the Beast. An Old Tale retold, with Pictures by 

B. V. B. Demy 4to, cloth extra, novel binding. 10 Illustrations 

in Colours (in same style as those in the First Edition of "Story 

without an End "). 12s. 6d. 

Bees and Beekeeping. By the Times' Beemaster. Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, new Edition with additions, 2s. 6d. 
Beumer's German Copybooks. In six gradations at $d. each. 
Biart (Lucien). See " Adventures of a Young Naturalist" 

See " My Rambles in the New World." 

Bickcrsteth's Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. 
List of the Original Editions, containing 403 Hymns, always 

kept in Print. s. d. 

1 A Small type Edition, medium 32mo, cloth limp . . .06 
iB ditto ditto roan limp, red edges . 1 o 

iC ditto ditto morocco limp, gilt edges 2 o 

2 Second size Type, super-royal 32mo, cloth limp . . .10 
2A ditto ditto roan limp, red edges . 2 o 

2B ditto ditto morocco limp, gilt edges 3 o 

A 2 



O 
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Bicker stcttts Hymnal Companion (Original Editions), continued: 

3 Large type Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, red edges . .26 
3A ditto ditto roan limp, red edges . 3 6 
3& ditto ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . 5 6 

4 ditto with Introduction and Notes, cloth, red edges 3 6 
4A ditto ditto roan limp, red edges 4 6 
4B ditto ditto morocco, red edges. 6 6 

5 Crown 8vo, with accompanying Tunes to every Hymn . 3 o 

5A ditto with Chants 40 

5B ditto Chants only 16 

5C Large Edition for the Organ, with Tunes and Chants . 7 6 
5D ditto Chants only. • . .36 

6 Long Primer, cloth limp 16 

6A ditto roan limp, red edges 26 

6B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . • . .46 

Fenny Edition, paper wrapper 01 

Ditto bound in doth 02 

Ditto with Common Prayer . . . .09 
Ditto ditto roan . . .16 

Ditto ditto morocco . . .26 

The Church Mission Hymn-Book . • . per 100 8 4 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, containing 550 Hymns — 

7 A Medium 32mo, cloth limp 08 

7B ditto roan 12 

7C ditto morocco or calf 26 

8A Super-royal 32mo, cloth limp .10 

8B ditto red edges 12 

8C ditto roan 22 

8D ditto morocco or calf 36 

9 A Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges 30 

9B ditto roan 40 

9C ditto morocco or calf 60 

10 A Crown 8vo, with Introduction and Notes, red edges . ,40 

10B ditto roan 50 

xoC ditto morocco 76 

1 1 A Penny Edition in Wrapper 01 

11B ditto cloth 02 

1 iC With Prayer Book, cloth 09 

11D ditto roan 16 

11E ditto morocco 26 

12 A Crown 8vo, with Tunes, cloth, plain edges . . .40 
1 2B ditto ditto persian, red edges . • .66 

12C ditto ditto limp morocco, gilt edges • .76 
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Bickersteth's Hymnal Companion {Revised Editions}, continued: 

13 A Small 4to, for Organ 8 6 

13B ditto ditto limp russia 21 o 

Chant Book Supplement (Music) 16 

Ditto 4to, for Organ . • • • 3 6 

14A Tonic Sol-fa Edition 36 

14B ditto treble and alto only . . • • 1 o 

5B Chants only 16 

5D ditto 4to, for Organ 36 

The Church Mission Hymn-Book . . . per 100 8 4 

f gT Nos. 7, 8, and xx can be had in various styles of binding forming one volume 

with the Prayer-Booh. 

*»* The Revised Editions art entirely distinct from, and cannot be used with, the 

original editions. 

The Church Mission Hymn-Book has been recently issued : it 
contains 154 Hymns for Special Mission and Schoolroom Services, 
selected from the Hymnal Companion. Price Zs. 4//. per 100, or 
\\d. each. 

The Hymnal Companion. Strongly bound with a Sunday- 
School Liturgy, in two sizes, price 4//. and %d. 

Bickcrstcth {Rev. E. H, MA.) T/ie Reef and other Parables. 
I voL, square 8vo, with numerous very beautiful Engravings, Js. 6d. 

— — The Master's Home- Call; or, Brief Memorials of 
Alice Frances Bickersteth. 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 

" They recall in a touching manner a character of which the religious beauty has 
a warmth and grace almost too tender to be definite." — The Guardian. 

The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Religious 

Poetry. i8mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Clergyman in his Home. Small post 8vo, is. 

■ Tlie Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 7th 

Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 
Bida. The Authorized Version of the Four Gospels, with the 

whole of the magnificent Etchings on Steel, after drawings by M. 

Bid a, in 4 vols., appropriately bound in cloth extra, price 3/. 3j. each. 
Also the four volumes in two, bound in the best morocco, by Suttaby, 

extra gilt edges, 18/. i&r., half-morocco, 12/. 12s. 
" Bida's Illustrations of the Gospels of St Matthew and St. John have already 

received here and elsewhere a full recognition of their great merits."— Times. 

Bidwell (C. T.) The Balearic Islands. Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, iar. 6d. 

The Cost of Living Abroad. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Black ( Wm.) Three Feathers. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

— Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other Stories. 1 vol., 

small post 8vo, 6s. 
— - — Kilmeny : a Novel. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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Black (Wtn.) In Silk Attire. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

" A work which desenres a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation 
of character."— Saturday Review. 

— — A Daughter of Heth. nth Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

' If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity and vigour, 
ought to insure success, 'A Daughter of Heth' is of the kind to deserve it."— 
Saturday Review. 

Blackmore (R. D.) Lorna Doone. 10th Edition, cr. 8vo, 6s. 

"The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply does John 
Ridd tell his tale."— Saturday Review. 



Alice Lorraine. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6th Edition, 6s. 
— Clara Vaughan. Revised Edition, 6s. 

Cradock Nowell. New Edition, 6s. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, small post 8vo, 6s. 

Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. 

Blossoms from the Kings Garden : Sermons for Children. By 
the Rev. Claude Bosanqubt. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Blue Banner {The) ; or, The Adventures of a Mussulman, a 
Christian, and a Pagan, in the time of the Crusades and Mongol 
Conquest By Leon Cahun. Translated from the French by W. 
Collett Sandars. With Seventy-six Wood Engravings. I voL, 
square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, *js. 6d. 

Book of the Play. By Dutton Cook. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

Bradford (Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs, taken on an Art Expedition to Greenland. With Descriptive 
Narrative by the Artist. In One Volume, royal broadside, 25 inches 
by 20, beautifully bound in morocco extra, price Twenty-Five Guineas. 

Brave Men in Action. By S. J. Mackenna. Crown 8vo, 
480 pp., doth, *js. 6d. 

Breck (Samuel). See " Recollections." 

Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bt, K. C.B.) Biography of il. 

Browning (Mrs. E. B.) The Rhyme of the Duchess May. 
Demy 4to, Illustrated with Eight Photographs, after Drawings by 
Charlotte M. B. Morrell. 21s. 

Bryant (W. C, assisted by S. H. Gay) A Popular History of 
the United States. About 4 vols., to be profusely Illustrated with 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, after Designs by the best Artists. 
Vol. I., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 42J., is ready. 

Burton (Captain R. F.) Two Trips to Gorilla Land and the 
Cataracts of the Congo. By Captain R. F. Burton. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, 2&r. 

Butler ( W. F) The Great Lone Land; an Account of the Red 
River Expedition, 1869-70, and Subsequent Travels and Adventures 
in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Saskatche- 
wan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. With Illustrations and Map. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7«r. 6d. 
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Butler (W.F)The Wild North Land; the Story of a Wintet 
Journey with Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
with numerous Woodcuts and a Map, 4th Edition, i&r. Cr.8vo, Js. 6d. 

Akim-foo : the History of a Failure. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

2nd Edition, i&r. Also, in crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

By Celiacs Arbour. New Novel by the Authors of " Ready- 
Money Mortiboy," " This Son of Vulcan," &c 3 vols., 31 s. 6d. 

By Land and Ocean ; or, The Journal and Letters of a Tour 
round the World by a Young Girl, who went alone to Victoria, New 
Zealand, Sydney, Singapore, China, Japan, and across the Continent 
of America home. By F. L. Rains. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. 



fADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of Patience. 
^ Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text. Foolscap 
4to, cloth extra, gut edges, 3rd Edition, 12s. 6d. 

Cahun (Leon) Adventures of Captain Mago. See " Adventures." 

■ Blue Banner, which see. 

Carbon Process (A Manual of). See Liesegang. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 

Changed Cross (The), and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

Child of the Cavern (The) ; or. Strange Doings Underground. 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston, Author of 
"Snow Shoes and Canoes," "Peter the Whaler," "The Three 
Midshipmen," &c, &c, &c. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Js. 6d. 

Child's Play, with 16 Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. Printed 

•' on thick paper, with tints, ?s. 6d. 
■ New. By E. V. B. Similar to the above. See New. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2s. 6d. each, Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R.Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 

Milton's L' Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers' (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Elizabethan Poets. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keaf s Eve of St. Agnes. 



Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



' Such works arc a glorious beatification for a vott"—Athen*u*t. 

Christian Activity. By Eleanor C. Price. Cloth extra, 6s. 
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Christmas Story-teller (The). A Medley for the Season of 
Turkey and Mince Pie ; Pantomime and Plum-pudding ; Smiles, 
Tears, and Frolics ; Charades, Ghosts, and Christmas Trees. By Old 
Hands and New Ones. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Fifty- 
two Illustrations, ior. 6d. 

Collins {Mortimer) : His Letters and Friendships, with some 
Account of his Life. By Frances Collins. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
with a Portrait, 2nd Edition, zis. 

Cook (D.) Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

The Banns of Marriage. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

Book of the Play. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24*. 

Doubleday's Children. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31 J. 6d. 

Coope (Col. W. Jesser) A Prisoner of War in Russia. By 
Col. W. Jesser Coope, Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, \os. 6d. 

" Simply enthralling in interest He is absolutely incapable of gush. . . . We 
hope this excellent, pithy book may be widely read. — Vanity Fair. 

" Colonel Coope writes bluntly and straightforwardly, in a curt, soldierly fashion, 
that is eminently effective. . . . His words have an air of truth and soberness about 
them that is irresistibly persuasive. ... It should be, we think, emphatically the 
book of the war."— London. 

Craik (Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie. By the Author of 
"John Halifax, Gentleman." With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Paterson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges, $s. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, 6s. See Blackmore. 

Cruise ofHM.S. " Challenger" (The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, i&r. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, small type, some of the 
Illustrations, *js. 6d. 

"The book before us supplies the information in a manner that leaves little 
to be desired. 'The Cruise of H.M.S. Challenger* is an exceedingly well-written, 
entertaining, and instructive book." — United Service Gazette. 

"Agreeably written, full of information, and copiously illustrated." — Broad 

Cumming (Miss C. F. G.) From the Hebrides to the Himalayas; 
Eighteen Months' Wanderings in Western Isles and Eastern High- 
lands. By Miss Constance F. Gordon Cumming, with very 
numerous Full-page and other Woodcut Illustrations, from the 
Author's own Drawings. 2 vols., medium 8vo, cloth extra, 42s. 

T1ANA (E. H) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 

•*-^ years After. Revised Edition with Notes, i2mo, 6s. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous Illus- 
trations, Charts, &c New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

Daughter (A) of Heth. By W. Black. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Day of My Life (A) ; or, Every Day Experiences at J^ton. 
By an Eton Boy. i6mo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 6th Thousand, 
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Dick Sands, the Boy Captain. By Jules Verne. With 

nearly ioo Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, ior. 6d. 
Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator, and their Results ; 

being the Narrative of the Discovery by Sea, within One Century, of 

more than Half the World. By Richard Henry Major, F.S.A. 

Demy 8vo, with several Woodcuts, 4 Maps, and a Portrait of Prince 

Henry in Colours. Cloth extra, 15 s. 
Dodge {Mrs. M.) Bans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. An 

entirely New Edition, with 59 Full-page and other Woodcuts. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, Js. 6d. ; Text only, paper, is. 
Theophilus and Others. 1 vol., small post 8vo, cloth 

extra, gilt, $s. 6d. 
DorVs Spain. See " Spain." 
DougaWs {J. D.) Shooting; its Appliances, Practice, and 

Purpose. With Illustrations, cloth extra, ior. 6d. See "Shooting." 

T^ARLY History of the Colony of Victoria {The), from its 
■"■ Discovery to its Establishment as a Self-Governing Province of the 
British Empire. By Francis P. Labilliere, Fellow of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21 s. 
Echoes of the Heart. See Moody. 

English Catalogue of Books {The). Published during 1863 to 
1871 inclusive, comprising also important American Publications. 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles rf 
32,000 New Books and New Editions issued during Nine Years, with 
the Size, Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Learned Societies, 
Printing Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Books 
issued by them; as also the Publisher's Series and Collections — 
altogether forming an indispensable adjunct to the Bookseller's 
Establishment, as well as to every Learned and Literary Club and 
Association. 30J., half-bound. 

* # * The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of which very few 
remain on sale, price 2/. £r. ; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to 
1857, price 1/. 6x. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3 s. 6d. each; 1866, 



1867, to 1877, 5*- each. 
Eight Cousins. See Alcott. 
English Writers, Chapters for Self-Improvement in English 

Literature. By the Author of " The Gentle Life," dr. 
Matrons and their Prof essions ; with some Considerations 

as to its Various Branches, its National Value, and the Education it 

requires. By M. L. F., Writer of "My Life, and what shall I do 

with it" Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

English Painters of the Georgian Era. Hogarth to Turner. 
Biographical Notices. Illustrated with 48 permanent Photographs, 
after the most celebrated Works. Demy 4to, cloth extra, i8x. 
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Erekmann-Chatrian. Forest House and Catherine's Lovers. 

Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
— — The Brothers Rantzau : a Story of the Vosges. 2 vols., 

crown 8vo, cloth, 2ix. New Edition, I voL, profusely Illustrated, 

cloth extra, $s. 
Eton. See " Day of my Life," and " Out of School." 

Evans (C) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans. 

One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ioj. 6d. 
A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

TfAITH Gartnefs Girlhood. By the Author of "The 
■* Gayworthy's." Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece, 3J. 6d. 

Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of Nature. See Phipson. 

Fern Paradise {The): A Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By F. G. 
Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated with eighteen 
full-page and numerous other Woodcuts, and four permanent Photo* 
graphs, large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Fern World (The). By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 
Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of every 
Species of British Fern, specially printed from Nature ; by several full- 
page Engravings and a permanent Photograph. Large post 8vo., 
cloth, gilt edges, 400 pp., 4th Edition, I2j. 6d. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, is. 

Five Weeks in Greece. By J. F. Young. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James Glaisher, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 10 Chromo- 
lithographs and 81 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 30X. 

Flooding of the Sahara (The). An Account of the project for 
opening direct communication with 38,000,000 people. With a de- 
scription of North- West Africa and Soudan. By Donald Mackenzie. 
8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ioj. 6d. 

Footsteps of the Master. See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 

Forrest (John) Explorations in Australia. Being Mr. John 

Forrest's Personal Account of his Journeys. 1 voL, demy 8vo, 

cloth, with several Illustrations and 3 Maps, idr. 

Forrest's {R. W.) Gleanings from the Pastures of Tekoa. 
Sermons by the Rev. R. W. Forrest, D.D., Vica* of St Jude's, 
South Kensington. Small post 8vo, 260 pp., 6s. 

Franc (Maude Jeane). The following form one Series, small 

post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings : — 
Emily's Choice. $s. 
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Frank {Maude Jeane) HalVs Vineyard. 4s. 

John's Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia. 4s. 

Marian ; or y the Light of Some One's Home. 5*. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4s. 

Vermont Vale. $s. 

Minnie's Mission. 4s. 

Little Mercy. $s. 



French Heiress (A) inker own Chateau. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Funny Foreigners and Eccentric Englishmen. 16 coloured 
comic Illustrations for Children. Demy 4to, in picture wrappper. 

SHAMES of Patience. See Cadogan. 

^ Garvagh (Lord) The Pilgrim of Scandinavia. By Lord 

Garvagh, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford, and Member of the Alpine 

Club. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, iar. 6d. 
Gay worthy s (TJie) : a Story of New England Life. Small post 

8vo, 3x. 6d. 
Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in 1, small 4to, 10s. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6s. each ; or'in calf extra, price 10s. 6d. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 
of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house."— 
Chamber? Journal* 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy idea." — Morn- 
ing Post. 

Like unto Christ A New Translation of Thomas h, Kempis' 
" De Imitatione Christi. " With a Vignette from an Original Drawing 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 2nd Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly volume was 
never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. 3rd and 
enlarged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with."— Notes and 
Queries. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated bjr the Authorof "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Por- 
trait. 2nd Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large circula- 
tion tor this handsome attractive book. "—Illustrated Times. 
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The Gentle Life Series, continued: — 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 

Sidney. Edited with Notes by Author of " The Gentle life." Js. 6d. 
"All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. FriswelTs edition.** 

—Examiner. 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series, 8th Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

Varia : Headings from Hare Books. Reprinted, by permission, 
from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

" The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are rare, and 
the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public. n ~rObserver. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of "The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 
"All who possess 'The Gentle Life ' should own this volume." — Standard. 

Half Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6>. 
Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 
" To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read and study their native 

literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." 

— Examiner. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot fail to be 
amused." — Morning Post. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer. Being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. Preu. 2s. 6d. 

Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 
W. Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, $s. 6d. 

Gleams through the Mists; Literary and Domestic. By C. 
Bickersteth Wheeler, Author of "John Lang Bickersteth," 
&c. 1 vol., post 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 6d. 

Goufe. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff£ ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouffe, Head 
Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. 161 Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, ios.6d. 

" By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing and 

Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruit, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de Famille, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c, &c. I vol., royal 8vo, containing upwards of 500 
Receipts and 34 Illustrations, ior. 6d. 

Gouffe. Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules 
Gouffe, Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Royal 8vo, Illus- 
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trated with 10 Chromo-lithographs and 137 Woodcuts, from Drawings 
by E. Monjat. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 35*. 

Gouraud (Md/Ie.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illustrations. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. See also Rose Library. 
Gower (Lord Ronald) Handbook to the Art Galleries, Public 

and Private, of Belgium and Holland. i8mo, cloth, $s. 

The Castle Howard Portraits. 2 vols., folio, cl. extra, 61. 6s. 

Greek Grammar. See Waller. 

Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 
Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24J. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

" Three-fourths of M. Guizot's great work are now completed, and the ' History 
of France/ which was so nobly planned, has been hitherto no less admirably exe- 
cuted."— From long Review of Vol. III. in the Times. 

" M. Guizot's main merit is this, that, in a style' at once clear and vigorous, he 

sketches the essential and most characteristic features of the times and personages 

described, and seizes upon every salient point which can best illustrate and bring 

* out to view what is most significant and instructive in the spirit of the age described. " 

— Evening Standard, Sept. 23, 1874. 

History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 

containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24*. each. 

" For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration these 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted."— Times. 

Guillemin. See " World of Comets." 

Guy on (Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Guyot (A.) Physical Geography. By Arnold Guyot, Author 
of "Earth and Man." In 1 volume, large 4to, 128 pp., numerous 
coloured Diagrams, Maps, and Woodcuts, price \os. 6d. 

TJABITA TIONS of Man in all Ages. See Le-Duc. 

Handbook to the Charities of London. See Low's. 

Principal Schools of England. See Practical. 

Half Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Hall (S. P.) Sketches from an Artist 1 s Portfolio. See Sketches. 
Hall (IV. W.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 

Physical, Mental, and MoraL By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, zs. Second Edition. 

"We can cordially commend it to all who wish to possess the mens sana in 

corpore sano."— Standard. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. See Dodge. 
Harcus ( W. J. P.). See " South Australia." 
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Hcaly (M.) A Summers Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth, ios. 6d. 

TIu Home Theatre. Small post 8vo, is. 6d. 

Heath (F. G.). See " Fern World," and " Fern Paradise." 

Heber*s (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 
of ioo beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, Js. 6d. 
Morocco, i8j. 6d. and 2ix. 

Hector Servadac. See Verne. The heroes of this story were 
carried away through space on the Comet "Gallia," and their ad- 
ventures are recorded with all Jules Verne's characteristic spirit With 
nearly ioo Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, ior. 6d. 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with Transla- 
tions and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By Alfred 
Henderson. Fcap. 4to, 530 pp., ior. 6d. 

History and Handbook of Photography. Translated from the 
French of Gaston Tissandier. Edited by J. Thomson. Imperial 
i6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Processes, cloth extra, dr. Second Edition, with an 
Appendix by the late Mr. Henry Fox Talbot, giving an account of ; 
his researches. 

History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eyewitness. By 
Victor Hugo. First and Second Days, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21 s. ; 
also Third and Fourth Days. 2 vols., 21s. 

This work, which is a history of the "The coup d^tat," was written 
at Brussels in December, 185 1, January and February, 1852. M. Hugo 
was president of the Council of Resistance. He has nere stated all that 
he did with his friends and everything he saw, day by day and hour by 
hour. The work is as dramatic as a romance, and as startling as the 
reality it relates, and that reality has the interest and grandeur of one 
of the most considerable events of the nineteenth century, which has 
had such an enormous influence over France and the whole of Europe. 

England. See Guizot. 

France. See Guizot. 

Merchant Shipping. See Lindsay. 

United States. .&<? Bryant. 

Ireland. By Standish O'Grady. Vol. I. ready, is. 6d. 

Hitherto. By the Author of" The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extra, 3*. 6d. Also, in Rose Library, 2 vols., 2s. 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by 1 10 Wood Engravings, and 5 
large Folding Plates. In 1 vol, 4to, cloth ; about 400 pp., 3/. i$r. 6d. 

How to Build a House. See Le-Dug 

How to Live Long. See Hall. 

Hugo (Victor) "Ninety-Three." Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, ioj. 6d. 
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Hugo { Victor) See " History of a Crime." 

Hunting, Shooting, and Fishing ; A Sporting Miscellany. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Js. 6d. 
Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

BlCKERSTETH. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of China and its People. By J. 

** Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being 200 permanent Photographs from the 

Author's Negatives, with Letterpress Descriptions of the Places and 

* People represented. Four Volumes imperial 4to, each 3/. 3J. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil. Robinson. With a Preface 

by Edwin Arnold, M. A, C.S.I., &c. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, y. 6d. 

Is that All ? By a well-known American Author. Small post 

8vo, cloth extra, 31. dd. 

JACQUEMART {A.) History of the Ceramic Art; De- 
J scriptive and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of 
all Nations. By Albert Jacquemart. 200 Woodcuts by H. 
Catenacci and J. Jacquemart 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and 1000 
Marks and Monograms. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. In 
I vol., super-royal 8vo, of about 700 pp., cloth extra, gilt edges, 2&r. 

"This is one of those few gift-books which, while they can certainly lie on a table 
and look beautiful, can also be read through with real pleasure and profit"— Times. 

JSENNEDY'S (Copt. W. P.) Sporting Adventures in the 
•**• Pacific. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, I 8j. 



(Capt. A. W. M. Clark). See "To the Arctic 

Regions." 
Khedive's Egypt {The); or, The old House of Bondage under 

New Masters. By Edwin de Leon, Ex-Agent and Consul-General 

in Egypt. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, Third Edition, i8x. 
Kingston {W. H. G.). See " Snow-Shoes." 

Child of the Cavern. 

Two Supercargoes. 

With Axe and Rifle. 

Koldewey {Capt) The Second North German Polar Expedition 

in the Year 1869-70^ of the Ships " Germania" and " Honsa," under 

command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and condensed by H. W. 

Bates, Esq. Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. 

Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 1/. i£f. 

T ADY Silverdale's Sweetheart. 6s. See Black. 

Land of Bolivar {The) ; or, War, Peace, and Adventure in the 
Republic of Venezuela. By James Mudie Spence, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Woodcuts and 
Maps, 3 1 j. 6d. Second Edition. 
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Landsur Gallery {77u). Containing thirty-six Autotype Re- 
productions of Engravings from the most important early works of Sir 
Edwin Landseer. With a Memoir of the Artist's Life, and 
Descriptions of the Plates. Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Leared {A.) Morocco and the Moors, Being an Account of 
Travels, with a Description of the Country and its People. By 
Author Leaked, M.D. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, i8x. 

Le-Duc { V.) How to build a House. By Viollet-le-Duc, 
Author of ' ' The Dictionary of Architecture, " ic. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Plans, &c Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt, 12s. 

Annals of a Fortress. Numerous Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15J. 

The Habitations of Man in all Ages. By E. 

Viollet-le-Duc Illustrated by 103 Woodcuts. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

Lectures on Architecture. By Viollet-le-Duc. 

Translated from the French by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect In 
2 vols., royal 8vo, 3/. y. Also in Parts, 10s. 6d. each. 

Mont Blanc: a Treatise on its Geodesical and Geo- 
logies! Constitution — its Transformations, and the Old and Modern 
state of its Glaciers. By Eugene Viollet-le-Duc With 120 
Illustrations. Translated by B. Bucknall. i vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 

On Restoration; with a Notice of his Works by Charles 

Wethered. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait on Steel of Viollet-le- 
Duc, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Lenten Meditations. In Two Series, each complete in itself. 
Bvthe Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of "Blossoms from the 
King's Garden." i6mo, cloth, First Series, is. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 

Liesegang {Dr. Paul E.) A Manual of the Carbon Process of 
Photography, and its use in Making Enlargements, &c Translated 
from the Sixth German Edition by R. B. Marston. Demy 8vo, half- 
bound, with Illustrations, 4s. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {The). 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth. The Letters give full description of London 
Society — Lawyers — Judges — Visits to Lords Fitzwilliam, Leicester, 
Wharncliffe, Brougham — Association with Sydney Smith, Hallam, 
Macaulay, Dean Milman, Rogers, and Talfourd ; also, a full Journal 
which Sumner kept in Paris. Second Edition, 36J. 

Lindsay {W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols. 1 and 2, 21s. ; vols. 3 and 4, 24s. each. 

Lion Jack: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst Wild Men 
and Beasts. Showing how Menageries are made. By P. T. Barnum. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 
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Little King ; or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 
S. Blandy. Translated from the French. 64 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, Js. 6d. 

Little Mercy ; or, For Better for Worse. By Maude Jeanne 
Franc, Author of "Marian*" "Vermont Vale," &c, &c. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 

Locker (A.) The Village Surgeon. A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. By Arthur Locker. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Long (Col. C. ChaiUS) Central Africa. Naked Truths of 
Naked People : an Account of Expeditions to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Mabraka Niam-Niam. Demy 8vo, numerous Illustrations, i&r. 

Lost Sir Mass ingberd. New Edition, i6mo, boards, coloured 
wrapper, 2s. 

Low's German Series — 

1. The Illustrated German Primer. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners, is. 

2. The Children's own German Book. A Selection of Amusing 

and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Queen's University in 
Ireland. Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

3. The First German Header, for Children from Ten to 

Fourteen. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, is. 6d. 

4. The Second German Header. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissner, 

Small post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Buchheim' s Deutsche Prosa. Tkvo Volumes, sold separately : — 

5. Schiller's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works 

of Schiller, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, King's 
College, London. Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

6. Goethe's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works of 

Goethe, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. 
Small post 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Louts Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price Js. 6d. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Begion. By C. R. MARK- 

HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, iar. 6d.) 

5. A Whaling- Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. Campaigning- on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
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Louts Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, 6s. each, cloth extra. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daughter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W. Black. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

Xilmeny. A Novel By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Alioe Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Oradoek Kowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vauffhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Oripps the Carrier. ^ By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innooent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. See also Rose Library. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Frazer- 
Tytler. 

Never Again . By Dr. Mayo, Author of " Kaloolah. " 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Louts Handbook to the Charities of London for 1877. Edited 
and revised to July, 1877, by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of 
" A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. is. 



MACGAHAN (J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
* *L Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, p. 6d. 

Under the Northern Lights ; or, the Cruise of the 

" Pandora" to Peel's Straits, in Search of Sir John Franklin's Papers. 
With Illustrations by Mr. De Wylde, who accompanied the Expedi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

Macgregor (John) "Rob Roy" on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A Thousand Miles in the "Rob Roy" Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Description of the "Rob Roy" Canoe, with Plans, &c, is. 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl " Rob Roy." 2nd Edition, 



small post 8vo, $s. 
Mackenzie (D). The Flooding of the Sahara. An Account of 

the Project for opening direct communication with 38,000,000 people. 

With a Description of North- West Africa and Soudan. By Donald 

Mackenzie. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ioj. 6a\ 
Markham (A. If.) The Cruise of the "Rosario." By A. H. 

Markham, R.N. 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations. 
A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of 

Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue by his Ship, of the Sur- 
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vivors of the Crew of the "Polaris;" and a Description of Modern 
Whale Fishing. 3rd and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2 Maps and 
several Illustrations, cloth extra, Js. 6d. 

Markham {C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, 
giving the History of our present Expedition, as far as known, and an 
Account of the Cruise of the " Pandora." Cloth extra, ioj. 6d. 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, dr. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price is. 6d. monthly. Vols. I. and II. handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, 25J. each. 

Mercy Philbricks CJwice. Small post 8vo, $s. 6d. 

"The story is of a high character, and the play of feeling is very subtilely and 
cleverly wrought out" — British Quarterly Review. 

Michael Strogoff. 10s. 6d. See Verne. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser- 

Tytler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh." A New and Cheaper Edition 

in 1 vol., small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 
Mohr (E.) To the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. By Edward 

Mohr. Translated by N. D'Anvers. Numerous Full-page and other . 

Woodcut Illustrations, four Chromo-lithographs, and Map. Demy 8vo, 

cloth extra, 24*. 
Mongolia, Travels in. See Prejavalsky. 
Montaigne f s Essays. See Gentle Life Series. - 
Mont Blanc. See Le-Duc. 
Moody {Emma) Echoes of the Heart. A Collection of upwards 

of 200 Sacred Poems. i6mo, cloth, gilt edges, price 3*. 6d. 
Morocco, Adventures in. See Rohlfs. 

— : and the Moors. See Leared. 

My Brother Jack; or, The Story of Whatdyecallem. Written 

by Himself. From the French of Alphonse Daudet. Illustrated 

by P. Philifpoteaux. Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7-f. 6d. 

" He would answer to Hi ! or to any loud cry, 
To What-you-may-call-'em, or What was his name ; 
But especially Thingamy-jig."— Hunting of the Snark. 

My Rambles in the New World. By Lucien Biart, Author of 
" The Adventures of a Young Naturailst. ,, Translated by Mary de 
Hauteville. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Numerous Full-page Illustra- 
tions, *js. 6d. 



ATA POLE ON I., Recollections of. By Mrs. Abell. 3rd 
* * Edition. Revised, with additional matter by her daughter Mrs. 
Charles Johnstone. Demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait and Wood- 
cuts, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
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Napoleon HI. in Exile. The Posthumous Works and Un- 
published Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count de la 
Chafelle. 8vo, cloth extra, 14*. 

Nares (Sir G.S. y K.C.B) Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar 
Sea during 1875-76, in H.M.'s Ships "Alert " and "Discovery." By 
Captain Sir G. S. Nares, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S. Published by per- 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. With Notes on 
the Natural History, edited by H. W. Feilden, F.G.S., C.M.Z.S., 
F.R.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. Two Volumes, demy8vo, with 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations and Photographs from Negatives 
taken by Members of the Expedition, Maps, &c. 

Ntij Child's Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Re- 
produced by the Heliotype process. 4to, cloth extra, iox. 6d. Also 
coloured edition, in fac-simile, from the original drawings. 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30J. One of the main objects which the 
Author has had in view in writing this work has been to lay before 
England and the world a true and faithful history of Ireland, in a series 
of descriptive sketches of the numerous eventful episodes in Ireland's 
career during the last quarter of a century. Fifth edition. 

New Novels. 

Through my Spectacle*. By "Proa via." 3 vols., 3U. 6d. 
A Young 1 Wife's Story. By Harrietts Bowra. 3 vols., 3U. 6d. 
Jaspar Deans. By John Saunders, i vol., cr. 8vo, cl., iar. 6d. 
Doubleday's Children. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols., 31J. 6d. 
The Wreck of the Orosvenor. 3 vols., 3U. 6d. Second Edition. 

" We recommend all who can relish a good sea story to read ' The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor.'" — Morning Post. 

" We do not hesitate to pronounce the book a fascinating one. ... It is ad- 
mirably written, in a clear and fluent style, which never permits the reader's attention 
to flag for a moment, and it abounds in descriptive passages, full of force and 
colour.'* — Spectator. 

Five Chimney Fans. By Mary A. M. Hoppus. 3 vols., 3U. 6d. 
Like Dian's Kiss. By Rita, Author of " Vivienne," &c. 3 vols., 

3 1 j. 6d. 
By Cells' s Arbour. By the Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy," 

and "This Son of Vulcan." 3 vols., 3U. 6d. 
Proud Haisie. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3IX. 6d. 
In a Minor Key. 2 vols., small post 8vo, i$s. 
Sir Gilbert Leigh. By W. L. Rees. 2 vols., 21s. 

•* There is a wealth of fact, a power of descriptive writing, and an earnestness in 
all he says which raises Mr. Rees' book far above the level of the ordinary novel."— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

As Silver is Tried. By M. E. Kermode. 3 vols., 31J. 6d. 
A French Heiress. By the Author of " One Only," &c With 
Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with 
various readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including the 
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Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Teschendorf. Revised and carefully col- 
lected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collection. 
Cloth flexible, gilt edges, 2/. 6d. ; cheaper style, 2s. ; or sewed, is. 6d. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds. Translated from the French of 
E. Muller, by Dora Leigh. Containing many Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Philippoteaux. Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, *]s. 6d. 

41 This is a book which will delight the young. . . . We cannot imagine a nicer 
present than this book for children.'* — Standard. 

" Is certain to become a favourite with young people.*'— Court Journal. 

Notes and Sketches of an Architect taken during a Journey in the 

North- West of Europe. Translated from the French of Felix Nar- 

joux. 214 Full-page and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 1 6s. 

" His book is vivacious and sometimes brilliant It is admirably printed and 

illustrated."—- British Quarterly Review. 

Notes on Fish and Fishing. By the Rev. J. J. Manley, M.A. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, leatherette binding, 10s. 6d. 

" We commend the work." — Field. 

" He has a page for every day in the year, or nearly so, and there is not a dull 
one amongst them." — Notes and Queries. 

" A pleasant and attractive volume."— Graphic. 

" Brightly and pleasantly written."— John Bull. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By W. A. Butler, ix. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of) 217 Coloured pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio. 

f\CEAN to Ocean: Sandford Flemings Expedition through 

^ Canada in 1872. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With Illustra- 
tions. Revised and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, p. dd. 

Old English Homes. See Thompson. 

Old-Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Old Masters. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, 
Romagna, Carlo Dolci, &c, &c. Reproduced in Photography from 
the Celebrated Engravings by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia, Toschi, 
and Raimondi, in the Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, with Biographical Notices, by Stephen Thompson. Im- 
perial folio, cloth extra, 3/. 13*. 6d. 

Oleographs. (Catalogues and price lists on application.) 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, Author of " The Chronicles of Carluigford," &c, &c. 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 
Royal Horse Guards, Author of "A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., demy 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, cloth extra, 3&r. This 
work describes a ride of over 2000 miles through the heart of Asia 
Minor, and gives an account of five months with Turks, Circassians, 
Christians, and Devil-worshippers. 6th Edition. 
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On Restoration. See Le-Duc 

On Trek in the Transvaal ; or, Over Berg and Veldt in South 

Africa. By Mrs. Harriet A. Roche. Crown 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 
Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 

With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra, 

New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, $s. 
Out 0/ School at Eton. Being a collection of Poetry and Prose 

Writings. By Some Present Etonians. Foolscap 8vo, cloth y. 6d. 

pAINTERS of All Schools. By Louis Viardot, and other 
^ Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 2£r. A New Edition is being issued in Half- 
crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 3U. 6d. 
"A handsome volume, full of information and sound criticism." — Times. 

"Almost an encyclopaedia of painting It may be recommended as a handy 

and elegant guide to beginners in the study of the history of art. " — Saturday Review. 

Palliser {Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period. 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. 1 voL 8vo, 1/. is. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, always in- 
teresting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of a gift book." — Times. 

— — Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo, 1/. i*. 

■ The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With upwards 

of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, with 
Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, Ks. 

"We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient handbook does 
not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateful to Mrs. Palliser for die 
care and skill she has bestowed upon it" — Academy. 

Petites Leqons de Conversation et de Grammaire : Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Little Lessons introducing the most 
Useful Topics of Daily Conversation, the French Verbs (Regular and 
Irregular) upon an entirely new principle, Anecdotes and Correspond- 
ence, &c By F. Julien, French Master at King Edward the 
Sixth's Grammar School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Phelps {Miss) Gates Ajar. 321110, 6d. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo, sewed, is. 6d. ; cL, 2s. 

Hedged In. 12 mo, sewed, is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

• — Silent Partner. 5*. 

Trottys Wedding Tour. Small post 8vo, 3* 6d. 

What to Wear. Fcap. 8vo, fancy boards, is. 

Phillips {£.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo, 

1/. iis.dd. 
Phipson {Dr. T. L.) Familiar Letters on some Mysteries of 

Nature and Discoveries in Science. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, *js. 6d. 
Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 
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Picture Gallery of British Art (The). 38 Permanent Photo- 
graphs after the most celebrated English Painters. With Descriptive 
Letterpress. Vols. 1 to 5, cloth extra, iSs. each. Vol. 6 for 1877, 
commencing New Series, demy folio, 31*. 6d. Monthly Parts, is. 6d. 

Pike (N.) Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, i&r. Profusely Illustrated from the Author's 
own Sketches. Also with Maps and Meteorological Charts. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 

Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols., 8vo, 2/. ior. ; half-morocco, 

gilt top, 3/. Also in 1 voL, royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth extra, i&\r.; 

half-bound, 2ix. 
Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols., 8vo, 3/. 31. 
Poe (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols., 2/. 2s. 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with many 

additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small post 

8vo, cloth, $s. 
Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 

and Nares. 
Practical (A) Handbook to the Principal Schools of England. 

By C. E. Pascoe. Showing the cost of living at the Great Schools, 

Scholarships, &c, &c. New Edition corrected to 1878, crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 
"This is an exceedingly useful work, and one that was much wanted.*— 

Examiner. 

Prejevalsky (N. M.) Travels in Mongolia. By N. M. Preje- 
valsky, Lieutenant-Colonel, Russian Staff. Translated by E. Delmar 
Morgan, F. R. G. S. , and Annotated by Colonel Yule, C. B. 2 vols. , 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Illustrations and Maps, 2/. 2x. 

Price (Sir Rose, Bart.). See " Two Americas." 

Prince Ritto ; or, The Four-leaved Shamrock. By Fanny W. 
Currey. With 10 Full-page Facsimile Reproductions of Original 
Drawings by Helen O'Hara. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt, ioj. 6d. 

Prisoner of War in Russia. See Coope. 

Publisher} Circular (The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month. 

~D ALSTON (W. R. S.) Early Russian History. Four 
■* *• Lectures delivered at Oxford by W. R. S. Ralston, M. A. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, $s. 
Read (S.) Leaves from a Sketch Book. Pencillings of Travel at 

Home and Abroad. By Samuel Read. Royal 4to, containing about 



130 Engravings on Wood, cloth extra, 2$s. 

"We do not think that the season is likely to yi< 
and beautiful gift-book than this." — Nonconformist. 



"We do not think that the season is likely to yield a more artistic, suggestive, 
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Recollections of Samuel Breck, the American Pepys. With 
Passages from his Note-Books (177 1 — 1862). Crown 8vo, cloth, iar. 6d. 
"The book is admirable."— Standard. 

Retzsch (M.) Outlines to Burger's Ballads. 15 Etchings by 
Moritz Retzsch. With Text, Explanations, and Notes. Oblong 
4to, cloth extra, ior. 6d. 

Outlines to Goethe's Faust Etchings by Moritz 

Retzsch. 26 Etchings. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, ioj. 6d. 

Outlines to Schiller's "Fight with the Dragon," and 

" Fridolin." 26 Etchings by Moritz Retzsch. Oblong 4to, cloth 
extra, ioj. 6d. 

Outlines to Schiller's "Lay of the Bell." Comprising 

42 Etchings engraved by Moritz Retzsch. With Lord Lytton's 
Translation. New Edition. Oblong 4to, cloth extra, las. 6d. 

Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 
Roscoe. With about 100 exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after 
designs by A. J. Elwes. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, p. 6d, 

Robinson (Phil). See " In my Indian Garden." 

Roche (Mrs. If.). See " On Trek in the Transvaal." 

Rochefoucauld V Reflections. Bayard Series, 2s. 6d. 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See " Choice Editions of 

Choice Books." 2s. 6d. 
Rohlfs (Dr. G.) Adventures in Morocco, and Journeys through the 

Oases of Draa and Tafilet By Dr. G. Rohlfs. Demy 8vo, Map, 

and Portrait of the Author, 12s. 
Rose in Bloom. See Alcott. 
Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all countries. Each 

volume, is. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated — 

1. Sea-Ghill Bock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to "Little Women. " 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2s. ; cloth, 3*. 6d. 

6. The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

voL, 2s. ; cloth, 31. 6d. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Tit comb's Letters to Young: People, Single and 

Married. 

9. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 

Fouque. A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 

10. Draxy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxe 

Holm. 

11. The Four Gold Pieces. By. Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 
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Rose Library (The), continued: — 

13. Beginning* Again. Being a Continuation of "Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Fiooiola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintinb. 
Numerous Graphic Illustrations. 

Robert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

The Two Children of St. Domingo. Numerous Illustrations. 

17. Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
19. The Minister's Wooing. 

20. Betty's Bright Idea. 

21. The Ghost in the Mill. 

22. Captain Kidd's Money. 

23. We and our Neighbours. Double vol., 2s. 

24. ■ My Wife and I. Double vol., 2s. ; cloth, gilt, 3*. 6d. 

25. Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

26. Lowell's My Study Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Guardian Angel. 

28. Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of * * The Gayworthys." 2 vols. , is. each. 
3a Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Experiment. By the Author of " Helen's Babies." 

32. Dred. By Mrs. Beech er Stowe. Double vol., 2s. Cloth, 

gilt, y. id. 

Russell (W. JT. ? LL.D.) The Tour of the Prince of Wales in 
India, and his Visits to the Courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain, and 
Portugal. By W. H. Russell, LL.D., who accompanied the 
Prince throughout his journey ; rally Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A., the Prince's Private Artist, with his Royal Highness's special 
permission to use the Sketches made during the Tour. Super-royal 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52J. 6d. ; Large Paper Edition, 84J. 



"The Prince's visit to India was a great political event, and this imposing volume 
is a not unworthy memorial of it. A most entertaining and instructive book." — Times. 



CCHWEINFURTH (Dr. G.) The Heart of Africa; or, 
■^ Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions 
of the Centre of Africa. By Dr. George Schweinfurth. Trans- 
lated by Ellen E. Frewer. 2 vols., 8vo, with 130 Woodcuts from 
Drawings made by the Author, and 2 Maps, 2nd Edition, 42s. 

Artes Africans. Illustrations and Description of Pro- 
ductions of the Natural Arts of Central African Tribes. With 26 
Lithographed Plates, imperial 4to, boards, 28$. 

Sea- Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 
Translated by Robert Black, M. A. With 79 very beautiful Wood- 
cuts. Royal i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, *]s. 6d. Cheaper Edition, 
cloth gilt, 2j. 6d. See also Rose Library. 
" It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented."— Times. 
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Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India, and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo f 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 

" This is in every respect a volume worthy of praise."— -Spectator. 

Shakespeare from an American Point of View; including an 
Inquiry as to his Religious Faith and his Knowledge of Law ; with 
the Baconian Theory considered. By G. Wilkes. Demy 8vo, idr. 

" (The Boudoir). Edited by Henry Cundell. 
Carefully bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2s. 6d. each volume, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Contents : — Vol I., Cymbeline — Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separately, paper cover, is. Vol. II., As You 
Like It — King Lear — Much Ado about Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet— Twelfth Night — King John. The latter six plays sepa- 
rately, paper cover, gd. 

Shooting: its Appliances, Practice, and Purpose. By James 
Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A. Author of "Scottish Field 
Sports," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ior. 6d. 

"The book is admirable in every way. .... We wish it every success.*'— Globe. 

"A very complete treatise. .... Likely to take high rank as an authority on 
shooting. — Daily News. 

Silent Hour ( The). See Gentle life Series. 

Silver Pitchers. See Alcott. 

Six Hundred Robinson Crusoes ; or, The Voyage of the Golden 
Fleece. A true Story for old and young. By Gilbert Mortimer. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Sketches from an Artisfs Portfolio. By Sydney P. Hall. 
About 60 Fac-similes of his Sketches during Travels in various parts of 
Europe. Folio, cloth extra, 3/. xs. 

"A portfolio which any one might be glad to call their own." — Times. 

Sketches of Life and Scenery in Australia. By a Twenty-five 
Years' Resident 1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14S. 

Sleepy Sketches; or, How we Live, and How we Do Not Live. 
From Bombay. 1 vol., small post 8vo, cloth, 6>. 
" Well-written and amusing sketches of Indian society."— Morning Post. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, \%s. 

Smith (G.) The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing the 
Description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower 
of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod ; Babylonian 
Fables, and Legends of the Gods ; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
By the late G. Smith, of the Departmennt of Oriental Antiquities, 
British Museum. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
5th Edition, i6>. 
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Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Huntet 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, *]s. 6d. 

South Australia; its History, Resources, and Productions. 
Edited by W. Harcus, J. P., with 66 full-page Woodcut Illustrations 
from Photographs taken in the Colony, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

Spain. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. Text by the Baron 
Ch. D* Aviluer. Containing over 240 Wood Engravings by Dore, 
half of them being Full-page size. Imperial 4*0, elaborately bound 
in cloth, extra gilt edges, 3/. 31. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Fou/td Livingstone. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, js. 6d. ; large Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. 

"My Kalulu," Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, *js. 6d. 

Cootnassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 



Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 
Through the Dark Continent, which see. 



St. Nicholas for 1878. The First Number of the New 
Series commenced November 1st, 1877, and contains a New Story by 
Louisa M. Alcott, entitled "Under the Lilacs." is. Monthly. 

Stolz (Madame) The House on Wheels. Small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
See also Rose Library. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carov£, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, Js. 6a\ 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2^. 6d. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. Cloth, 

gilt edges, 3*. 6d. 
Footsteps of the Master. With Illustrations and red 

borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6>. 

Geography, with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, ix. ; Library Edition, 

4j. 6d. 

Betty's Bright Idea. 

My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's History. 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6>.* 

Minister's Wooing, 5*.; Copyright Series, is. 6d.; cl., 25.* 

Old Town Folk. 6s. : Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, $s. 6d. 

* See also Rose Library. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) We and our Neighbouts. i vol., small 

post 8vo, &. Sequel to " My Wife and I."* 
Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, $s. 6d. ; 

Cheap Edition, is. 6d. and 2s. 

Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Corner, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

The Pearl of Ort>s Island. Crown 8vo, 5 s .* 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap., 2s. 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 1 5 Chromo- 



lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 25/. 

Street Life in London. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., and Adolphe 
Smith. One volume, 4*0, containing 40 Permanent Photographs of 
Scenes of London Street life, with Descriptive Letterpress, 25/. 

Studies from Nature. 24 Photographs, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. By Steven Thompson. Imperial 4to, 35/. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. See Pike (N). 

Sullivan (AM., M.P.). See " New Ireland." 

Summer Holiday in Scandinavia (A). By E. L. L. Arnold. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
Sumner (Hon. Charles). See Life and Letters. 

n^AUCHNITZS English Editions of German Authors. 
"* Each volume, cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, is. 6d. (Catalogues post 

free on application. ) 
Tauchnitz (£.) German and English Dictionary. Paper, is. 

cloth, ix. 6d. ; roan, 2s. 
French and English. Paper, is. 6d.; cloth, 2s; roan, 

2x. 6d. 

Italian and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; 



roan, 2s. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2 s. ; roan, 

2j. 6d. 

> New Testament. Cloth, 2s. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 



The Telephone. An Account of the Phenomena of Electricity, 
Magnetism, and Sound, as Involved in its Action ; with Directions for 
Making a Speaking Telephone. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Author of 
"The Art of Projecting," &c. Second Edition, with an Appendix De- 
scriptive of Prof. Bell's Present Instrument 130 pp., with 19 Illus- 
trations, is. Contents : Electricity — Magnets — The Galvanic Battery — 
Thermo-Electricity — Magneto-Electricity — Magnetic Induction — Mag- 
neto-Electric Machines— Secondary Currents— What is Electricity ?— 

* St* also Rose Library. 
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— Theories — Velocity — Sound — Constitution of a single sound-wave — 
Pitch — Limits of Audibility — Effects of sound upon other bodies — 
Sympathetic Vibrations — Resonance — Timbre — Tone Composition — 
Form of a compound sound-wave — Correlation — Magnetic Sounds — 
Helmholtz' Electric Interruptor — Reiss' Telephone — Gray's Telephones 
—Bell's Telephone— The Author's Telephone— How to make a Tele- 
phone — Appendix. 

"The book is illustrated with numerous figures; it describes several forms of 
the Telephone, and is, besides, a clear and masterly compendium of a large part of 
science." — Morning Post. 

Terinysoris May Queen. Choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Crown 8vo [See Choice Series), 2s. 6d. 

Textbook (A) of Harmony. For the Use of Schools and 
Students. By the late Charles Edward Horsley. Revised for 
the Press by Westley Richards and W. H. Calcott. Small post 
8vo, cloth extra, p. 6d. 

The Banns of Marriage. By Dutton Cook, Author of 
" Hobson's Choice," " A Book of the Play," "Doubleday's Children," 
&c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

Thebes, and its Five Greater Temples. See Abney. 

llwmson {J.) The Straits of Malacca, Indo- China, and China; 
or, Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of "Illustrations of China and its 
People." Upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photo- 
graphs and Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Thompson (Stephen) Old English Somes : a Summer's Sketch- 
Book. By Stephen Thompson. 25 very fine Permanent Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Thome (E.) The Queen of the Colonies ; or, Queensland as I 
saw it. I vol., with Map, 6s. 

Through the Dark Continent : The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By Henry M. Stanley. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, containing about 100 Full-page and other Illustra- 
tions and 8 Maps, 42s. 
" One of the greatest geographical discoveries of the age." — Spectator. 
" Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the mystery. . .^ . # He has opened 
up a perfectly virgin region, never before, so far as known, visited by a white 
man. " — Times. 

To the Arctic Regions and Back in Six Weeks. By Captain 
A. W. M. Clark Kennedy (late of the Coldstream Guards). With 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, cloth, 15*. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. See Russell. 

urollope (A.) Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. A Story of Bush 
Life in Australia. With Graphic Illustrations. Small post, cloth, $s. 

Turkistan. Notes of a Journey in the Russian Provinces of 
Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Secretary to the American Legation, St Petersburg. 
Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 5th Edition, 2/. 2s. 
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Two Americas ; being an Account of Sport and Travel, with 

Notes on Men and Manners in North and South America. By Sir 
Rose Price, Bart i voL, demy 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 2nd Edition, i8a 

" We .have seldom come acroet a book which hat ghren us so much pleasure.**—- 
Land and Water. 

Two Supercargoes {The) ; or, Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Square imperial i6mo, cloth extra, p. &?. 
Numerous Full-page Illustrations. 

J/ANDENHOFF (George, MJL). See « Art of Reading 

Aloud. 

Clerical Assistant Fcap., $s. 6a\ 

Ladies* Reader (The). Fcap., 5s. 

Verne* s (Jules) Works. Translated from the French, with 
from 50 to 100 Illustrations. Each cloth extra, gilt edges — 

Large post &vo, price 10s. 6d. each — 

1. Fur Country. 

2. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 

3. From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip round It. 

4. Michael StrogolT, the Courier of the Czar. 

5. Hector Servadao. 

6. Dick Sands, the Boy Captain. 

Imperial i6mo, price js. 6d. each — 

1. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

2. Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Bussians in 

South Africa. 

3. Around the World in Eighty Days. 

4. A Floating City, and the Blockade Bunners. 

5. Dr. Ox's Experiment, Master Zacharius, A Drama in the 

Air, A Winter amid the Ice, &c. 

6. The Survivors of the " Chancellor." 

I. 23&£ mtheC1 ° Ud "- \*h. Mysteries island. 3™!,, 
9. Secret of the Island. 
I a The Child of the Cavern. 



j 22s. 6d. 



The following Cheaper Editions are issued with a few of the 
Illustrations, in paper wrapper, price is.; cloth gilt y 2S. each. 

1. Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Russians in 

South Africa. 

2. Five Weeks in a Balloon. 

3. A Floating City. 

4. The Blockade Bunners. 
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Verne's (Jules) Works (Cheap Editions), continued: 

5. From the Earth, to the Moon. 

6. Around the Moon. 

7. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. Vol. I. 

8. Vol. II. The two parts in one, cloth, gilt, y. dd. 

9. Around the World in Eighty Days. 

10. Dr. Ox's Experiment, and Master Zacharius. - 

11. Martin Paz, the Indian Patriot. 

12. A Winter amid the Ice. 

13. The Fur Country. Vol. I. 

14* Vol. II. Both parts in one, cloth gilt, 3*. 6d. 

Viardot (Louis). See " Painters of all Schools." 

TJ/ALLER (Rev. C. If.) The Names on the Gates of Pearl, 
vv and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

— < A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 

the Greek Testament Compiled from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford. 
Tutor of the London College of Divinity, St. John's Hall, Highbury. 
Part I., The Grammar. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Part II. The 
Vocabulary. 



Adoption and the Covenant. Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

WarburUnCs (Col. Egerton)' Journey across Australia. An 
Account of the Exploring Expedition sent out under the command of 
Colonel E. Warburton. With Illustrations and a Map. Edited by 
H. W. Bates, Esq., F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6>. 

Warner (C. D) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

Back-log Studies. Boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Mummies and Moslems. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Westropp (If. M.) A Manual of Precious Stones and Antique 
Gems. By Hodder M. Westropp, Author of "The Traveller's 
Art Companion, " ' ' Pre-Historic Phases, ° &c Numerous Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.) The Gayworthys. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo, $s. 6d. Cheaper 

Editions, is. 6d. and 2s. 

> Peal Polks. i2mo, crown, $s. 6d. 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo, $s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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Whitney {Mrs. A. D. T.) Sights and Insights. 3 vols., crown 
8vo, 3 1 j. 6d. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. Cloth, 3^. 6d. 

— — — The Other Girls. Small post 8vo, clotH extra, $s. 6d. 

— — We Girls. Small post 8vo, 3*. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 
is. 6d. and 2s. 

Wikoff(JL) The Four Civilizations of the World. An Historical 
Retrospect Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, is. 

Wilson (If. Schultz). See "Alpine Ascents and Adventures." 

With Axe and Rifle. By W. H. G. Kingston. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, square crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, *js. 6d. 

Woolsey (C. D., LL.D.) Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Law; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. Reprinted from the last American Edition, and at a much 
lower price. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, &r. &/. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions, Sentences and 
Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches (Bayard Series). 2s. 6d. 

World of Comets. By A. Guillemin, Author of "The 
Heavens." Translated and edited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. 
I vol., super-royal 8vo, with numerous Woodcut Illustrations, and 3 
Chromo-lithographs, cloth extra, 3U. 6d. 

"The mass of information collected in the volume is immense, an the treatment 
of the subject is so purely popular, that none need be deterred from a perusal of 
it." — British Quarterly Review. 

VENOPHOJSTS Anabasis; or, Expedition of Cyrus. A 
-**■ Literal Translation, chiefly from the Text of Dintorff, by George 

B. Wheeler. Books I to III. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 



Books I. to VII Boards, 3*. 6d. 



\70UNG (/. F.) Five Weeks in Greece. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



Sottton: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, x88, FLEET STREET. 
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